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New York, Thursday, June 13, 1907. 


An Interesting Foundry Problem. 
Molding an Acid Egg or Still. 


BY L. N. PERRAULT, WATERBURY, CONN. 

An acid still, or an acid egg, as it is usually called on 
account of its shape, is a hollow iron casting, the making 
of which is something of a problem for the founder. A 
cross section of such a casting is shown in Fig. 1, and the 
following describes how it was molded in a foundry with 
which the writer was connected : 


The pattern, as shown in Fig. 2, was about 72 in. long 
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ig. 1.--Cross Section of an Acid Egg Casting. 

by 36 in. in diameter, outside, and had hemispheroidal 
ends. The core was about 69% in. long by 33% in. in 
diameter, thus allowing for an even thickness of metal of 
1144 in. This had to be supported by the prints A B and 
C, Fig. 2, of which A and C were each 4 in, and B 6 in. 
in diameter, while all were 214 in. long. These prints 
were required to hold the core in exact position in the 
mold during pouring and setting of the casting, without 
the aid of chaplets or studs. The use of these was pro- 
hibited, because acid readily attacks an imperfection in a 
casting, even finding its way between the bond of a stud 
or chaplet and the iron surrounding it, and soon renders 
it porous and unfit for use. 

The first thing needed was a core arbor sufficiently 
strong to hold the core and resist the crushing pressure 
of the molten iron. As the core would be almost entirely 
surrounded and a quick free exit for the gases was abso- 








Fig. 3.—Pattern for the Core Form. 
- 


lutely necessary it was decided to make the core hollow 
with walls about 6 in. thick, and in halves bolted to- 
gether on the inside. To allow the workman to get his 
arm inside to bolt the halves together and insert the 
bolts for fastening the core down through the flask bot- 
tom plate, a hole was provided which also served as a 
main vent pipe for most of the gases. As the largest 
cored opening in the casting was to be only 6 in. in 
diameter the arbor had to be sufficiently light to permit 
it to be readily broken after the removal of the core so 
that it could be picked out through the holes A, B and C. 


Pattern for the Core Arbor, 
A pattern for a form corresponding to the joint line 
of the core box was made of 2 x 1% in. stock, allowing 
for 1 in. of sand around the periphery. This shown in 


dle in. 
91 


Fig. 3 was stiffened by a center piece 5W in. long by 
wide by 2% in. thick, with six lateral braces 24% x 
in. Core prints 1% in. in diameter were set as shown at 
A and B, Fig. 3, for bolting on castings A, Fig. 4, which 
were to act as a guide for the core to its exact seat, and 
also allow the passage of bolts to fasten the core to the 
bottom plate. 

A 2-in. core print was placed at C, Fig. 3, to later 
allow inserting a gas pipe through this point, thence down 
through the bottom plate. To this an elbow was to be 


screwed on and connected with another pipe sufficiently 
long to clear the flask, so that the vented gases might be 


quickly lighted and allowed an unobstructed flow. Three 
half-hoop patterns were next made of stock 14 x % in. 


Fig. 2.—Pattern for the Acid Egg. 


and varying in size, the use of which will be described 
later. 

A pattern for Fig. 4, was made, 
castings to go over the core prints A and B, Fig. 2, and 
the holes to be an exact fit for the leg castings, A, Fig. 
t, thus furnishing a metal print which would not crush or 
sag when the core was bolted down. 


castings, B, these 


Molding the Core Arbor. 


The frame pattern, Fig. 3, was laid upon a level bed 
struck in open sand and sand was rammed all around it 
and swept off level. On another and similar bed close 


Fig. 4.—-Leg and Socket Castings for Supporting the Core. 


by, the molds for the hoop patterns were made in the 
same way. These hoops were quickly poured and while 
still hot were stood in place in the frame mold, care being 
taken to leave sufficient space for the legs and gas pipe 
to project through. The hoops were held in place by 
setting bricks between them and across the mold, and the 
frame was poured as soon as possible. The hoops being 
still hot were firmly held in the casting, the finished form 
of which is shown in Fig. 5. The other half of the arbor 
was made in the same way but with the addition of two 
l-in. iron staples cast into the center bar for lifting the 
cope half of the core from the core plate and for setting 
the whole core into the mold. 

On the day following, two of the leg castings, A Fig. 4 
(which were so simple that their molding needs no de- 
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scription), were bolted on to the nowel or bottom half of 
the arbor. The whole arbor was then thickly coated with 
claywash and set into the core box, the taper prints of 
the leg castings supporting it in its exact position with re- 
spect to hight, while a few wooden wedges driven between 
it and the core box on each side held it central. A wooden 
sprue 2% in. in diameter was next put through the hole 
at C to leave an opening for the vent pipe, after the 
core was fastened in the mold. The core sand, a mixture 
of equal parts of fire sand and coarse sharp sand with 1-12 


ltt 












Fig. 5.—One-Half of the Core Form Completed 


rye flour, was thrown into the box and carefully tucked 
around the leg castings, the sprue and all the hoops, and 
firmly rammed about 2 in. deep. Then %in. rods were 
laid lengthwise above the hoops to resist the upward pres- 
sure during pouring. Another course of sand Was then 
put in, well rammed and followed by a layer of coke 
(egg size) and a few more rods*laid on the quarter sides. 
This was covered with hother course of sand, well 
rammed, and a 4-in. course of coke. The core was then 
rammed completely without additional rods or cinders, 
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support it in place; was not set in the box until after a 
course of sand about 3 in. deep had been laid on the 
bottom and partly up the sides of the core box. This 
done the arbor was centered and rapped down about 1% 
in. below the joint of the box. The sand between the 
hoops, directly under points A and B, was cleared away 
and a wooden block 6 x 8 in. laid against the core box 
to allow for hand holes, through which the chains for 
handling the core might pass and the bolts fastening 
both halves of the core together be set in place. The 
sand was then rammed hard and about 6-in thick all 
around the outside of the arbor and the hollow center 
packed with coke, which was to be removed after the core 
was baked, leaving the cope half just a shell about 6 in. 
thick. The box was next clamped, rolled over and drawn 
as before. The two wooden blocks were withdrawn and 
two cores of the same size were made, to be fitted and 
pasted into the holes in the main core after everything 
inside had been secured. A hole large enough to admit 
the vent pipe was next cut through over C, the core care- 
fully slicked, blacked and put on to the carriage and both 
run in to be baked. 


Making the. Mold. 


# 

It was decided to make the egg in dry sand to avoid 
all risk of cutting or scabbing, for as before stated any 
sand holes or other imperfections would cause the casting 
to be rejected. 

The nowel half of the casting was laid on the mold 
board and the nowel half of the flask, which was about 
10 in. deeper than the pattern, was next lowered on the 
board and the pattern centered in it. Two gates, one of 
which is shown in Fig. 6, were set in place, allowing the 
iron to enter the mold under the core with as little fric- 





Fig. 6.—Section of the Lower Half of the Flask and*the Casting. 


the joint struck off and the sand cut away from the arbor 
at A and B to admit the chain’hook for handling the core 
after it was baked. The sprue was next withdrawn and 
the whole core carefully vented with a 5-16-in. wire 
forced through the cinders, which were also exposed in 
several places to allow the escape of steam while baking. 
A light bed of black sand was next sifted on and the 
core plate rubbed firmly to place, the box and plate 
clamped together and turned over by the aid of the crane, 
clamps removed, box well rapped and drawn from the 
core. The core being carefully inspected for soft spots 
near the hoops, slicked over and given & heavy coat of 
blacking, was then placed in the oven. 

The half arbor for the cope having no leg castings to 





tion as possible. Dry sand facing was then shoveled in, 
covering the bottom board, gates and pattern to a thick- 
ness of about 6 in., and heap sand, wet with thin clay- 
wash used as a backing, and rammed in the usual way 
until the pattern was covered. The sand was then 
brushed from the bosses A, B and C, Fig. 2, and castings 
B, Fig. 4, were fitted over prints A and B to provide a 
bearing for the core and hold it (when placed) in its 
exact location. A 2%-in. sprue was set on the center of 
the core print B, Fig. ‘, and the flask filled up and 
rammed to the. top, struck off, vented and the bottom 
plate which had holes in it to correspond with prints A, 
B and C was put on and struck several blows with a 
sledge to give it a solid bearing. It was then firmly 
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clamped to the bottom board and flask and turned over on 
a level bed, after which the clamps were removed, the 
board lifted off and the joint made ready for the cope 
pattern. 

The ramming of the cope needs no description other 
than to say that the sprues were located between the 
bottom gates so that they could be connected to them by 
gates cut in the sand at the joint, thus breaking the fall 
of the molten iron before it enters the mold, which if not 
done might throw the iron against the core with sufficient 
force to cut the sand and cause the casting to be dirty. 
A riser was set on top of the pattern at the end opposite 
the gates to act as a flow off when the mold was full. 
After lifting off the cope the mold was finished in the 
usual] way, the sprue at B removed and the mold put in 
the oven to be baked. 

The core when dry was taken from the oven and the 
plate with the bottom half was carried by the crane to a 
soft heap of sand, turned over and the plate removed to 
the yard. That half of the core was then set on blocks 
on the floor, the cope core lifted from its plate (by chains 
inserted through the holes at A and B, and hooked into 
the staples, which it will be remembered were cast into 
the arbor for that purpose) and set in place on the bot- 
tom core, calipered and rubbed to exact size. The cope 
core was then lifted off and a heavy coat of flour paste 
put on the joint of the bottom core, the cope core lowered 
and rubbed into place, the hooks removed and the crane 
swung out of the way. By inserting his arm in holes A 
and B the coremaker was enabled to bolt the cores to- 
gether, by putting in a 1-in. bolt through holes cast in 
each end of the arbor near A and B. These were tight- 
ened by a long socket wrench. This done the joints of 
the core were carefully filled with slurry and given a 
coat of blacking, and after being thoroughly dried with a 
torch the core was ready for the mold. 


Setting and Securing the Core. 


The mold was taken from the oven and the bottom half 
set on horses, as shown in Fig. 5. The core was then 
lifted by the staples and lowered in place in the mold 
(which had been carefully cleaned and brushed out), and 
blocks were set around the sides between the core and 
mold to insure an even thickness of metal. Two bolts 
were then put through the arbor at A and B, passing down 
through castings A, Fig. 4, and the holes in the bottom 
plate, washers and nuts put on and the latter tightened 
until the core was immovably held in place. The blocks 
from the sides of the core were removed and cotton waste 
packed between the core and mold to prevent dirt from 
falling in; the gas pipe was passed through the hole In 
the center at C, down through the core and bottom plate 
and firmly wedged in place. The cores made for that 
purpose were then pasted into holes A, B and C and 
thoroughly dried with the torch. This done the mold was 
lifted from the horses and carried to the place where it 
was to be cast and a section of gas pipe 3 ft. long was 
screwed into an elbow which was in turn connected to 
the pipe fastened in the core. This afforded a vent pipe 
long enough to clear the flask and be removed from any 
danger ‘should there happen to be a run out. Finally the 
mold was lowered on a bed of soft sand, the crane re- 
moved and the waste carefully picked out from between 
the core and mold; a coat of paste put around the joint 
of the mold, the cope lowered on, clamped, the runner and 
overflow built up and the shavings heaped near the end 
of the vent pipe, when the mold was ready to cast. 

After being cast the mold was left undisturbed for 36 
hours, to allow a gradual and uniform cooling. Then it 
was taken apart and the casting taken to the chipping 
room and laid on two 8-in. skids. A few blows from a 
sledge broke off the castings, A, Fig. 4, the gas pipe was 
also removed and two men with pointed bars dug out the 
core sand, rolling the casting back and forth on the skids 
until the loose sand and coke were all removed. A heavy 
iron bar was next held against the arbor by one man 
while the other struck it with a sledge until the arbor 
broke, the broken pieces were removed and the bar and 
sledge again used until the arbor was entirely broken 
and removed. The casting was then chipped and cleaned 
and was ready for delivery. 
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The Ajax Grapple Hook. 


A simple and inexpensive device for holding boiler 


plates or other metal sheets while being punched or other- 
wise worked, or carried from place to place, is the grapple 


hook herewith illustrated, and made by the Ajax Grapple 





Fig. 1—The Ajax Grapple Hook as Used for Handling Plates 
and Sheets. 


Hook Company, 136 Liberty street, New York. Fig. 1 
shows the ordinary way of using the hooks, two being 
necessary in each case, and Fig. 2 is an enlarged view of 
one of the hooks. 

Each hook consists of an outer burden bearing hook, 
an inner holding hook and actuating lever and a cotter 
pin shackle. As Fig. 2 clearly shows, the inner hook 





Fig. 2.—A Larger View of One of the Hooks, Showing Its 


Principle of Action. 


travels up and down on the flange of the outer hook, 
actuated by the lever, which is long enough to provide a 
handle for quickly releasing or engaging the plate, as 
well as guiding it while being punched or worked. As a 
safety time saving device it will no doubt commend itself 
to boiler and tank makers, locomotive builders, contrac- 
tors and manufacturers in general. 
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Atlantic City Meeting of the Testing Society. 





Announcement is made of the programme for the 
tenth annual meeting of the American Society for Testing 
Materials, to be held at the Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic 
City, June 20, 21 and 22. Beginning on Thursday after- 
noon there will be two sessions each day. In the morn- 
ing sessions of Friday and Saturday the membership will 
divide between the cement and the preservative coatings 
meetings on the former day and between the iron and 
steel and the concrete, fireproofing and waterproofing 
meetings on the latter. At the opening session on Thurs- 
day afternoon will come the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the election of officers and the transaction of mis- 
cellaneous business. The following reports and papers 
are also scheduled for that session : 


The Raw Material Supply. P. H. Knight and C. E. Skinner. 

Report of Committee J, on Standard Specifications for Coke. 
Cc. Hi. Zehnder, chairman. 

The Purchase of Coal Under Specifications and Method of 
Testing. S. 8S. Voorhees. 

Cast Iron— Some Causes of Failure in Service. Robert Job. 

Notes on Brick Pier Tests. J. E. Howard. 

Report of Committee Q, on Standard Specitications for the 
Grading of Structural Timber. Hermann von Schrenk, chairman. 

The Effect of Moisture on the Strength and Stiffness of Wood. 
Hi. D. Tiemann. 

The papers to be presented at the following sessions 
are given below. Friday evening is left open for recre- 
ation. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 20, 8&8 P.M. 

Annual Address by the President: The Enforcement of Speci 
fications. 

Tests of Concrete Columns. A. N. Talbot. 

Some Additional Notes on Tests of Concrete Columns. I. E. 
Howard. 

The Testing of Wooden and Reinforced Concrete Telegraph 
Poles. IK. A. Cummings. 

The Corrosion of Iron. Allerton S. Cushman. 

Lhe Influence of Stress Upon the Corrosion of Iron. W. H. 
Walker and Colby Dill. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 21, 10 A.M. 
Cement Section. 

Report of Committee C, on Standard Specifications for Ce- 
ment. George F. Swain, chairman. 

Avoidable Causes of Variation in Cement Testing. E. B. 
McCready. 

Some Problems of a Cement Inspecting Laboratory. R. 8. 
Greenman. 

The Specifie Gravity of Portland Cement. R. K. Meade. 

The Control of Physical Test Results in Portland Cement. 
W. A. Aiken. 

The Effect of Oil on Concrete. R. C. Carpenter. 

The Structural Materials Testing Laboratories, U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey: Progress During the Year Ending June 30, 1907. 
R. L. Humphrey. 

Preservative Coatings and Lubricants Section. 

Report of Committee FE, on Preservative Coatings for Iron 
and Steel. S. S. Voorhees, chairman. 

Priming Coats for Metal Surfaces. Linseed Oil versus Paint. 
Fk. P. Cheesman. 

Deleterious Ingredients in Paints. L. S. Hughes. Discussion 
to be opened by G. W. Thompson and F. P. Cheesman. 

The Physical Properties of Paint Films. R. S. Perry. 

Physical Testing of Varnishes. J. C. Smith. Discussion to 
be opened by C. B. Dudley, Robert Job and A. H. Sabin. 

Paint Legislation. E. F. Ladd. 

Report of Committee H., on Standard Tests for Lubricants. 
A. H. Gill, chairman. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 21, 3 P.M. 
Tron and Steel Section. 


Report of Committee A, on Standard Specifications for Iron 
and Steel. W. R. Webster, chairman. 

General Discussions on Modern American Steel Rails. This 
discussion will be opened by representatives of leading railroads, 
rail manufacturers, locomotive builders, car wheel manufactur- 
ers and inspecting engineers. 

Segregation in Steel Ingots. H. M. Howe. 

Effect of Conditions of Rolling on Certain Properties of Steel. 
H. M. Howe and William Campbell. 

The Heat Treatment of Steel. William Campbell. 

Mechanical Experiences with Limber and Stiff Rail Sections. 
P. H. Dudley. : 

SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 10 a.m. 


Tron and Steel Section. 

Keport. of Committee on Standard Specifications for Stay 
bolt Iron. H. V. Wille, chairman. 

Results of Tests of Staybelt Iron. E. L. Hancock. 

Report of Committee T, on the Tempering and Testing of 
Steel Springs and Standard Specifications fom Spring Steel. 
J. A. Kinkead, chairman 

Report of Committee O, on Uniform Speed in Commercial 
Testing. Paul Kreuzpointner, chairman. 
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The History and Development of the Alloy Practice in the 
United States as Applied to Railway Bearings. G. H. Clamer. 

Compressive and Transverse Tests of Steel Connecting Rods 
for Locomotives. Gaetano Lanza. 

Tension Tests of Steel Angles. F. P. McKibben. 

Conercte, Fireproofing and Waterproofing Section. 

Report of Committee I, on Reinforced Concrete. F. BK. Tur 
neaure, chairman. 

Report of Committee P, on Fireproofing Materials. Ira H. 
Woolson, chairman. 

Investigation of the Thermal Conductivity of Different Con- 
crete Mixtures, and the Effect of Heat Upon Their Strength and 
Elastic Properties. Ira H. Woolson. 

Effect of Time Element in Loading Reinforced Concrete 
beams. W. K. Hatt. 

Tests of Twisted Steel Square Rods for Concrete Reinforce 
ment. J. J. Shuman. 

‘rests of Bond Between Steel and Concrete. T. L. Condron. 

Report of Committee S, on Waterproofing Materials. W. A. 
Aiken, chairman. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 3 P.M. 
Testing Machines and Apparatus. 

Report of Committee K, on Standard Methods of Testing. 
Gaetano Lanza, chairman. 

The National Bureau of Standards. 8S. W. Stratton. 

The White-Souther Endurance Machine. H. Souther. 

Notes on the Endurance of Steels Under Repeated Alternate 
Stresses. J. Ef. Howard. 

Effect of Combined Stresses on the Elastic Properties of 
Steel. E. L. Hancock. 

A New Impact Machine. L. W. Page. 

The Development of the Penetrometer as Used in the Deter- 
mination of the Consistency of Semisolid Bitumens. Clifford 
Richardson and €. N. Forrest. 

Multiplying Dividers for Locating Yield Point. J. A. Capp. 

An Instrument for Measuring Deformation in Tests of Mate- 
rials. H. F. Moore. 

———__ +e —_____ 


A Remarkable Machine Shop Record. 


An unusual instance of the efficiency of American ma- 
chine shop method and system is afforded by the record 
recently made by the Hobbs Mfg. Company, Worcester, 
Mass., in turning out a rush order for envelope ma- 
chinery. Forty-two envelope folding machines, each con- 
taining about 1000 parts and having 17 or 18 motions, and 
in five different sizes, were built between April 13, the 
date of receipt of order, and June 7, when the last was 
shipped, in a department employing 130 men. All had 
been tested, adjusted and accepted by the purchaser be- 
fore they left the shop. An envelope making machine is 
not only a complex one, but requires nicety of workman- 
ship and adjustment equal to that of the high class ma- 
chine tool. It is automatic in action, and each of the 
lot of 42 is designed and tested to produce 6600 completed 
envelopes hourly. 

When the Mercantile Corporation, New York, secured 
the contract for the stamped envelopes of the United 
States Post Office Department, the company was not 
equipped to manufacture a single envelope. The contract 
was awarded early in April, and became operative July 
1. The company had a very serious problem on its 
hands if it was to keep the contract. A plant was estab- 
lished at Dayton, Ohio; some machinery was found in 
the market, but the greater part of the equipment had to 
be produced. The Hobbs Mfg. Company accepted an 
order for the 42 machines of the type referred to, and for 
five other machines. The contract originally called for 
completion within four months, was afterward reduced 
to 90 days, and 42 of the machines are delivered in 54 
days, or in 46 working days, taking out Sundays and 
holidays. It is claimed that it was the largest single 
order for envelope machinery ever placed. The remain- 
ing five machines of another class will be shipped well 
within the 90-day limit. 

The 42 machines will manufacture at the rate of 
2,772,000 envelopes a 10-hr. day. So urgent was the de- 
mand that every machine was shipped from Worcester 
to Dayton by express, costing about $40 a machine. 

_ o-e—__—_ 


A. R. Hunt, general superintendent of the Homestead 
Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, at Home- 
stead, Pa., has issued new orders at the plant which 
more fully regulate the working hours. Going on turns 
are 5.30 to 6.50 a.m. and 5 to 6 p.m. Coming out hours 
are 6 to 7.10 a.m. and 5.30 to 6.20 p.m., with some devia- 
tion for Saturdays and Sundays. 
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A Loose Ring Riddle. 


BY E. H. MUMFORD. 


In all horizontally operated sand riddles, whether 
driven by hand or power, the sand which lies next the 
screen itself moves little, if at all, on the screen, especially 
when the sand is damp, as in ordinary foundry practice. 
The sand above slides somewhat upon this nearly sta- 
tionary sand, and the top layers move nearly the whole 
stroke of the riddle, with reference to the riddle itself, 
in other words, remain comparatively stationary with re- 
spect to the ground. Thus it happens that a large part 
of the work expended in riddling sand in the old way is 
consumed in simply moving the sand upon itself, which, 
of course, produces no riddling effect. 

It is an old trick to carry scrap in the riddle, which. 
sliding back and forth on the wire, scrubs the screen 
clean, 

The writer was operating a power driven riddle in 
connection with some very particular work on a Rath 
bone multiple machine, which required that a flask which, 
with its sand box, measured inside 1444 x 16% in. and 
6 in. deep, should be filled completely with sand from 





rhe Mumford Loose Ring 


the power riddle in 6 see. The shaker in use was of the 
double screen type, the upper screen being of *4-in. mesh, 
and located 2 in. above the lower screen, which was a 
No. 4 and about No. 14 wire. About 50 molds an hour 
were being handled, and although plenty of scrap was 
used the bottom screen fouled very rapidly with clay 
from the sand, which was a little heavy, and on a damp 
day the riddle clogged rapidly. 

With an idea of cleaning this bottom screen with 
scrapers driven by the inertia of the sand itself No. 20 
galvanized iron was cut into 2-in. strips and bent by hand 
into rings approximately 5 in. in diameter. The writer 
half expected that not only would the bottom screen be 
effectively cleaned, but that some novel effect would fol- 
low. Stiil the result surprised him, for not only were the 
patches of clay at once swept off the lower screen, but 
the inertia of the entire body of sand, or what is the 
same thing, the entire work of the power shaker, was de- 
voted to moving all the sand in the riddle at a uniform 
speed over the lower screen. It was apparent at once 
that the efficiency of power shakers for sand was ¢apa- 
ble of being greatly increased. The galvanized rings 
did not last long and egg crate structures of sheet steel 
were tried, but proved less satisfactory than the loose 
rings. 

The results of careful working tests under practical 
foundry conditions of a power shaker, fitted with loose 
rings and double screen, were as follows: A No. 4 
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screen, 20 x 30 in., handled 195 shovelfuls in 9 min. A 
double screen of same dimensions, with the upper screen 
consisting of %-in. mesh, No. 10 wire, and the lower 
screen No. 4 mesh, No. 14 wire, handled 150 shovelfuls in 
5144 min. The same double screen, with rings added, 
handled 281 shovelfuls in 8% min. 

The sand for all tests had been run through with the 
rings to get the scrap out, in order that what went 
through afterward might be of uniform quality, so that 
all the sand used had first passed through the No. 4 
screen. Pains were taken to make the shovelfuls as uni- 
form as possible, and conditions of shoveling. working 
pressure, &¢., were practically the same for all of the 
tests. 

The gain in efficiency produced by the loose rings over 
the double screen was 21.4 per cent. The gain in effi- 
ciency of the double screen over the single screen was 
25.8 per cent., while the gain in efficiency of the double 
screen with the loose rings over the single screen was 
52.8 per cent. 

It is a familiar experience among builders of labor 
saving machinery that as efficiency increases improved 
methods find a constantly narrowing field in which to 
make a showing, so that a gain of 21 per cent. over the 


Power Driven Foundry Riddle. 


fastest sand riddling previously known becomes quite in- 
teresting. 

Another way of showing the gain in efficiency is the 
following: 


Total Time. Shovelfuls 
shovelfuls Riddle. Minutes. per minute. Efficiency. 
195 Single, No. 4. 9 21.67 1 
150 Double. nl, 27.3 1.258 






281 Donble, with rings Si, 33.1 1.528 
From which it will be seen that the rings add again as 
inuch speed to the riddling as does the double screen. 

In the illustration, which shows receiving and dis- 
charge hoppers, with a power shaker between them. 
forming an equipment such as would be attached to the 
overhead structure of a sand conveying apparatus, the 
loose rings are just under the coarse screen seen under 
the upper hopper. The machine is built by the E. H. 
Mumford Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The first annual dinner of the Wellsburg Board of 
Trade of Wellsburg, W. Va., was held June 6, and about 
250 persons were present. Congressman William P. Hub- 
bard was the principal speaker. Addresses were also 
made by H. C. Franzheim of the Wheeling Potteries Com- 
pany, R. B. Naylor, secretary of the Wheeling Board of 
Trade, and William Banfield of the Follansbee Brothers 
Company, which has sheet and tin mills at Follansbee, 
Ww. va. 





Sentinel Pyrometers. 


Their Application to the Annealing, Hardening 
and General Heat Treatment of Tool Steel. 


A paper on the above subject was read at the recent 
meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute by H. Brearley 
and F. Colin Moorwood, which is particularly interesting 
to all makers and users of tool steel. 

Most authorities state that to anneal or harden a piece 
of tool steel with perfect success, one needs merely to 
heat it uniformly in all parts to a temperature slightly 
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Fig. 1.—Diagram Showing the Lowering of the Freezing 
Point by the Gradual Addition of Potassium Chloride to Sodium 
Chloride or Vice Versa. 


beyond its change point; then for annealing, to allow it 
to cool slowly; or for hardening, to quench it in water 
before the temperature falls again to the recalescence 
point. A suitable outfit for this purpose, however, is 
generally costly ; and not alone the cost of the particular 
form of pyrometer chosen, but also the delicate handling 
required (and it should be noted that repairs mean delay 
as well as expense) forces many responsible persons to 
choose readier, if rougher, means of determining the 
change point. 
Determining Changes by the Eye. 

The readiest of all means—that is to say by the eye— 
has been much despised since instrumental methods be- 
came possible. Whatever claim to accuracy it may 
possess should not, however, be overlooked. If a chisel 
or other form of taper instrument be heated in an ordi- 
nary smith’s fire, the change point is reached first at the 
cutting edge and then gradually farther and farther 
back, as the mass of metal increases. This reaction ab- 
sorbs heat, and a dark band slowly traveling upward 
shows precisely where the change is actually taking 
place. Below this band the change is completed; above 
it the change has not yet commenced. 

When the dark line has traveled the desired distance 
beyond the cutting edge the tool is quenched and found 
to be hardened up to the line, but not beyond it. This 
observation can be applied to the hardening of chisels, 
sets, mill picks, axes and numerous tools used by the 
smith, the bridge builder, the miller or the wood cutter, 
in regions where any form of pyrometer would be use- 
less. 

Determining Changes by a Fusible Material. 

The more useful, though less accurate, forms of tem- 
perature indicators, so far at least as the control of fur- 
nace operations are concerned, are those depending on 
fusibility. The substances which have generally been 
applied are metals, metallic alloys, or earthy silicates. 
The most successful instances of this class are the Seger 
cones, which enjoy a reputation over a range of 600 to 
1900 degrees C. (1112 to 3452 degrees F.) wherever pot- 
tery and general refractory substances are fired. For 
noting the temperature of regenerative chambers, and as 
standards of fusibility for refractory materials, Seger 
cones have also been found distinctly useful in iron and 
steel works, but for the more precise annealing or harden- 
ing operations they leave much to be desired. Their de- 
fects are inseparable from those of any form of indicator 
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which gradually softens without actually melting. The 
deformation is not entirely dependent on the degree of 
softening, and the softening of the cone itself is, to 
some extent, influenced by the rate at which the tempera- 
ture increases. 


Salts of Metallic Oxides as Temperature Indicators. 


In spite, however, of these defects, a “tell tale,” 
which can in most cases be placed exactly on the spot 
of which the temperature is required to be ascertained, 
may occasionally be more serviceable than a _ fixed 
pyrometer of a more expensive type, which registers the 
temperature of its immediate vicinity only. By making 
the “tell tales” from materials which clearly melt at or 
above a definite temperature, and, after melting, also 
continue to show when the temperature falls to or below 
that point, a simple form of indicator is discovered, which 
may claim a place among instruments of precision. The 
authors would suggest that for this purpose no more 
suitable material could be adopted than well chosen 
salts of the metallic oxides. 

Some metallic salts have solidifying points so easily 
observed and so reliable that they are used for calibrat- 
ing the most delicate thermo-electric pyrometers. Sodium 
chloride, for example, whether in the form of the purest 
native rock salt, ordinary granular kitchen salt, or spe- 
cially prepared from chemically pure bydrochloric acid 
and sodium carbonate, melts at 770 to 775 degrees C. 
(1418 to 1427 degrees F.). Within a range of 2 or 3 de- 
grees one may also obtain potassium chloride to melt 
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Fig. 2.—An Illustration Showing How, with Comparatively 
Few Salts, a Range of 500 to 600.Degrees C. Can Be Covered at 
Every Point. 


at 740 degrees C. (1364 degrees F.) ; barium chloride to 
melt at 930 degrees C. (1706 degrees F.), and so on. 
How Such Salts Are Used. 

Assuming that these salts are stable on prolonged 
heating, they are, for the purpose in view, cast in cylin- 
ders and placed in small porcelain saucers on the floor 
of the furnace or oven to be controlled. If the tempera- 
ture be gradually raised, the potassium chloride cylinder 
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remains erect and retains its form absolutely until 736 
to 738 degrees C. is exceeded and 740 degrees reached, 
when it melts down to a clear liquid in the saucer. In 
the same way sodium chloride and barium chloride melt 
in their turn. Should it be desired, therefore, to control 
and maintain any particular area within certain tem- 
perature limits—say A and B—a salt cylinder, or senti- 
nel, as it is called, whose melting point corresponds to 
A, must become molten, and a sentinel whose melting 
point corresponds to B must remain solid. If the tem- 
perature exceeds the melting point of B, both sentinels 
become molten; if it falls below A from a higher tem- 
perature, then the mirror 
faced liquid freezes, and at 
once indicates the fact. 

If a variety of pure salts be ) 
arranged according to their Yt 
melting points, the list shows 
inconvenient gaps. Not only roel; 
so, but many salts volatilize CA 
or partially decompose, or are Z 
corrosive in the molten state, he 
while others are hygroscopic, 
strongly crystalline, expensive, 
or otherwise unsuited for the 
purpose, so that the list of 
really eligible materials is a 
small one. To make up the 
deficiency two or more sub- 
stances must be combined in 
varying proportions. 





An Illustration Given of Cov- 
ering'a Bange of Tempera- 
ture, 
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As an illustration of what 
ean be done in this manner, 
the temperature range of 630 
to 770 degrees C. has been 
chosen, which is covered en- 
tirely by various combinations 
of sodium potassium chloride. 
The gradual addition of potas- 
sium chloride to sodium chlo- 
ride, or vice versa, lowers the 
freezing point, until with one 
molecule of each salt the low- 
est attainable point is reached. 
A diagrammatic representa- 
tion of this phenomenon is 
given in Fig. 1. 

It is at once obvious that if 
it is required to make a sen- 
tinel of any desired melting 
point between 630 and 770 de- 
grees C., it is merely necessary NT} {i 
to glance along the tempera- Ni ft 
ture, note where the line from 
the required temperature cuts 
the curve, and from that point 
drop a line to the composition 
ordinate, to discover precisely 
what molecular proportions of 
potassium and sodium chloride ow 
should be used. This the au- neuen eaiaenansos 
thors have done hundreds of an Annealing Box or a 
times, and always with most Closed Furnace. 
satisfactory results. 

As the salts in question are somewhat volatile in 
their molten state, it is important to know whether the 
respective rates at which the separate salts may volatilize 
at temperatures beyond their melting point make any 
considerable difference to the reliability of the sentinels. 


The Rates at Which These Salts Volatilize. 


> 
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Four separate lots of sentinels solidifying at the tem- 
peratures shown in the first column of the subjoined 
table were exposed for two consecutive hours—in the 
one case in platinum and in the other case in porcelain 
crucibles—to temperatures respectively 100 and 200 de- 
grees C. above the designated melting point. The re- 
determined solidifying points given in columns 2 and 3 
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show that differential volatilization does not take place 
to any appreciable extent. 
Original After keeping 1 hour successively. 


melting point. At. 750° C. At 850° C. 
656 655 655 
683 681 680 
At 800° C. At 900° C. 
710 710 712 
734 734 734 


Without dealing further with a detailed description 
of other melting point curves, a selection is added in 
Fig. 2 which shows clearly how, with comparatively few 
salts, a range of 500 to 600 degrees C. can be covered at 
every point. The portions of the curves shown in broken 
line indicate mixtures which give less distinct solidifying 
points than usual. 

The practical utility of the sentinel has already been 
referred to in general terms. A common, but none the 
less important, operation in many steel works is the an- 
nealing of blanks, which have subsequently to be ma- 
chined. They come from the forge or mill, some finished 
too hot, some too cold, but all requiring to be made 
soft, and at the same time to possess a uniformly fine 
structure. This result can be attained ina reverberatory 
furnace by placing a sentinel, whose melting point is, 
say, 780 degrees C. (1486 degrees F.), in front of the 
blanks and nearest the fire grate, and a further sentinel 
melting at 750 degrees C. (1382 degrees F.) some dis- 
tance away, leaving one or two rows of the blanks in 
between. The latter can only become molten after the 
blanks have attained a temperature of 750 degrees C., and 
so long as the former sentinel remains intact, the maxi- 
mum temperature is certainly below 780 degrees C. In 
this way, providing suitable arrangements are made for 
depositing the blanks where they can cool slowly, an 
unbroken series can be continuously raised beyond the 
critical range to secure the fine structure, and cooled 
slowly to confer the desired softness. 

In a similar manner two sentinels can fix any area of 
a hardening furnace between certain extreme tempera- 
tures. The distances can be made as small as desired, so 
long as the mode of fixing can be regulated with corre- 
sponding nicety. 

It is possible to keep a hardening furnace at so con- 
stant a temperature that it may easily be divided by 
means of suitably selected sentinels into areas comprising 
some 770 to 750 degrees C. and 750 to 730 degrees C., and 
so delicately may this be done that occasionally, after 
being melted down in the saucer, one-half of the sentinel 
is observed to be liquid and the other half solid. 

To indicate the temperature inside an annealing box 
or closed furnace or any place where the sentinel cannot 
be kept under direct observation, the instrument shown 
in Fig. 3 is in use. It consists of a wrought iron tube 
partly closed at the lower end; inside is a-rod to which 
one of the small sentinels can be attached, and at the 
upper end of the rod-is a spring which causes pressure 
to be exerted on the sentinel. As soon as the desired 
temperature is reached the sentinel melts, the inner rod _ 
falls, making electric contact and causing an electric bell 
to ring. a. B. W. 

ee 

The Legislature of Wisconsin has enacted a law by 
which the Milwaukee School of Trades will become a 
part of the Milwaukee public school system and be sup- 
ported by funds from the school tax levy. The law, as 
passed, provides that the School of Trades shall be rep- 
resented in the School Board by an advisory committee, 
and this advisory committee will continue to have the 
active management of the school under its personal atten- 
tion. The Milwaukee school was opened a year ago and 
has been supported by public spirited manufacturers of 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin is one of the first States in this 
eountry to recognize officially such an institution and 
make it a part of the public school system. 





British stocks of pig iron have been heavily reduced 
this year. At the beginning of this month the total 
stocks in Connal & Co.’s stores of Middlesbrough and 
Scotch pig iron was only 328,156 gross tons, against 688,- 
931 tons a year ago. For a long time every week has 
shown a substantial decrease. 








The Scoville Check Valve. 


To overcome the troubles that are experienced with 
the ordinary type of check valves, due to their tendency 
to stick or bind, C. L. Scoville, Ashtabula, Ohio, designed 
what is known as a self-grinding check valve, and it is 
now being manufactured by the Dolph Valve Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Erie, Pa. The principal feature of 
the valve is the provision of means to cause the disk to 
rotate as it seats, which has the effect of grinding the 
seat and keeping it smooth and decreasing the tendency 
for the valve to cock. Other features of the valve are 
an arrangement whereby the lift of the disk may be 





Fig. 1.—The Scoville Check Valve, Made by the Dolph Valve 
Company. 


limited and the value locked and closed while cleaning. 
The accompanying illustrations show the exterior of the 
valve, Fig. 1: a central vertical section of the valve, Fig. 
2, and the disk removed from the valve, Fig. 3. 

It may be seen from Fig. 1 that in exterior appear- 
ance the valve resembles the ordinary type, but a modifi- 
cation in the form of the body, consisting of a dropping of 
the bottom, gives an interior chamber so shaped that 
« direct pressure is obtained on the bottom of the disk, 
assuring, it is claimed, greater action and less liability 
to bind when unseating. The interior of the valve, as 
shown in Fig. 2, has the ordinary diaphragm, containing 
the valve seat. The valve disk differs principally from 
the common type in that it has near its upper face several 
radial curved blades, produced by recessing or chamber- 





Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


Section of the Valve and the Disk Removed. 


ing the upper part of the disk. In these pockets the fluid 
gets a bearing on the blades, causing them to rotate as 
the valve seats. 

The screw shown at the top in Fig. 1 is used to regu- 
late the lift of the valve and to lock it. This screw is 
threaded through the top of the casing and its lower end 
limits the movement of the valve stem. The adjustment 
of this screw is fixed by a jam nut. By loosening the 
latter and running the screw clear down the valve disk 
can be locked or closed when such a condition may be 
desirable, ‘ 

When this valve is in operation the pressure brought 
to bear upon it by water, steam or other fluid exerts the 
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ordinary downward pressure on the top of the disk and 
at the same time produces the rotary motion while the 
valve is seating by contact of the fluid with the wings. 
This rotary motion is produced by the back pressure, so 
that the valve is caused to turn as it is seating, and any 
foreign substance which may adhere to the valve seat or 
disk is wiped or ground off, so that a perfect closure is 
secured. Part of the good effect is a consequence of the 
fact that the valve disk does not seat in the same place 
each time. 

The manufacturer claims a considerable saving by 
use of the Scoville check valve, inasmuch as it is very 
seldom necessary to regrind it. Regrinding can, however, 
be accomplished by loosening the set screw and grinding 
the disk in the same way as is done with an ordinary 
valve. Demonstrations from use of the valve, it is 
claimed, bear out the contention that it will never stick 
and will maintain a tight joint by its self-grinding action. 

pee 


The Extent of the Lapland Iron Ore Deposits. 


The Swedish Government, in view of its important 
acquisition of Lapland ore properties, with options on 
additional interests that may be acquired in 1952, as al- 
ready detailed in these columns, has had an expert report 
on the extent of the Kiirunavaara and Luossavaara de- 
posits in Lapland. Some questions had arisen as to the 
ore in areas which are the exclusive property of the 
Luossavaara-Kiirunavaara Company and where the State 
has no ground rights. London Hngineering gives the 
following as to the findings of the Government expert, 
which do not touch at all on the third, or Gellivare, field 
in Lapland: 

A previous Government proposal was based upon 
the calculation that the Kiruna deposits above the level 
of the Luossajiirvi (Luossa Lake) amount to 265,000,000 
tons. and under the level of the lake to 1000 ft. depth to 
510,000,000 tons, making an aggregate of 775,000,000 
tons. The Luossavaara deposits were calculated to con- 
tain 18,000,000 tons of iron ore. This calculation was 
criticized with a view of materially reducing the quantity. 
The Government report states that, leaving out of con- 
sideration the findings covered with earth north and 
south of the ore mountain, the absolutely known ore 
area on the surface of Kiirunavaara amounts to about 
286,000 sq. m., to which must be added a large area 
partly examined through diamond boring. Within the 
proper deposits there is no granite; it is all ore. Every 
meter depth, taking the specific gravity of the ore at 
4.5, would mean 1,287,000 tons; but the quantity some- 
what decreases downward, so that at the level of the 
sea it might be put at 1,170,000 tons. Provided the de- 
posits, as there is every reason to believe, extend down- 
ward with the same slope as can be observed in their up- 
per portion, the quantity of ore within the area which 
really belongs to the company may be put at 480,000,000 
tons, of which about 200,000,000 tons is above the water 
level of the Luossajiirvi. The bottom of the ore within 
this area is on an average 200 m. beneath the water level 
of this lake, and in only three instances it has been ¢al- 
culated to extend to a depth of. more than 300 m. There 
is, however, reason to believe that the ore extends to a 
very considerable depth and that large quantities may 
be found beneath the levels mentioned. It is not possible 
to calculate the quantities of such deep deposits until the 
mining has been carried to a greater depth. The visible 
Luossavaara ore deposits above the level of the lake are 
estimated at 22,000,000 tons. 

ee 

The Pennsylvania Steel Company, which has employed 
Manard, or manganese, steel in connection with its frog 
and switch work for a number of years, is now making 
a feature of Manard steel safe work at its steel foundry 
at Steelton, Pa. The safes, which are known as of the 
Ely system, consist in the main of three manganese steel 
castings, one for the body, which is approximately cylin- 
drical, and two for the door, which is coned to fit the 
safe body. The safe is carried on a cast iron base, the 
whole weighing about 1200 Ib. for the size of safe com- 
monly made, 
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The Jackson Sheet Piling. 





An interesting way of lining vertical] shafts during ex 
cavation, when sunk in loose ground, is illustrated here- 
with. The cylindrical caisson shown is made of the 
Jackson patent interlocking steel sheet piling, and was 
used in the construction of the shore section of the south- 
west land and lake tunnel at Seventy-third and Bond 
streets, Chicago, to be built for supplying water to the 
suburban towns of Pullman, West Pullman and Blue 
Island. This section of the tunnel, comprising 7800 ft. 
of its total length of 2 miles, will extend about 11! miles 
eastward under the lake, and is being built by Geo. W. 
Jackson, Incorporated. The cylinder is composed of 12 
in. I-beams and 12-in. channels, the latter held together 
in pairs by bolts and separators in such a manner that 
the I-beams can be interlocked with them and any mem 
ber moved vertically without disturbing the continuity of 
the circle. 

This and other forms of steel sheet piling have been 
employed in recent years in caisson work. The point of 
chief interest in this case lies in the method used to sink 
it in position. Obviously it would be extremely difficult 
to construct an even approximately true eylinder by driv 
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Comparative Efficiency of Various Electric 
Lights. 





Comparative tests have been made between Moore 
tubes, Nernst lamps and the usual type of incandescent 
electric lamps, says the Electrical World. The Moore 
tube used was 179 ft. long and 1% in. in diameter. It 
was located 17 in. below the ceiling, which latter was 
10 ft. 11 in. from the floor. There“were seven six-glower 
Nernst lamps, with opalescent globes of a bluish tint. 
The incandescents were 118 in number, SS being of 8 
cp. each, and 25 of 16 ep. <All were wired to molding 
on the ceiling, excepting 20 of the larger ones, which 
were used with opaque reflectors and had very little ef- 
fect on the ultimate results. Measurements of illumina- 
tion were made by means of a Weber photometer located 
successively at seven different points throughout the large 
room, and uniformly 34 in. above the floor. 

The unit of illumination used was the lux, which is 
the illumination produced on a plane surface by a source 
of 1 ep. at a distance of one meter, the rays striking 
the surface perpendicularly. The periodicity of the cur- 
rent was 60 cycles. The average voltage during the test 
was 243 for the Moore tubes, 244 for the Nernst lamps 





A Cylindrical Caisson Constructed of Jackson Interlocking Steel Sheet Viling. 


ing each member separately into the earth, as is done in 
rectangular work. Instead, a huge steel barrel 21 ft. 
in diameter and 50 ft. high was assembled above ground 
and driven down to rock or hard pan. 

It will be noticed that at regular intervals the outer 
circumference is buttressed by beams projecting outward 
from the body. These are securely riveted to the casing 
beams, and, besides increasing the strength, serve to hold 
the structure in line while being driven. Powerful blows 
from a 5000-lb. steam hammer were applied successively 
to the ends of the adjacent sections, following round the 
circle until the entire structure was gradually driven in- 
to the ground as a unit. The soil through which it 
passed being of sand and gravel, interspersed with loose 
boulders, made the work especially difficult. To sink 
some sections a single foot required as many as 100 blows 
of the hammer, yet the work was completed in five days. 

The sheeting forms a water tight compartment, and 
when the earth inside of it is excavated it will constitute 
ai permanent lining for the shaft down to foundation 
rock. The shaft will be extended on down to the tunnel 
level through solid rock 135 ft. below the surface. When 
the tunnel work is finished a coating of cement will be 
applied to the surface of the casing to protect the steel. 
Another similar caisson will be sunk in the lake to the 
tunnel level at a point 1% miles out, and work on the 
14-ft. tunnel bore will be carried on simultaneously from 
each shaft. 


and 117 for the incandescents. The illuminants were 
located above the plane of illumination at different dis- 
tances, being 6 ft. 8 in. for the Moore; 6 ft. for the Nernst 
and 7 ft. 10 in. for the incandescents. The current con 
sumption in kilowatts was 3.15 for the Moore, 3.92 for 
the Nernst and 4.13 for the incandescents. The average 
intensity of horizontal illumination was 65 for the Moore, 
44 for the Nernst and 15 for the incandescents. This 
made, per unit of power, an average of 20 luces for the 
Moore, 11.2 for the Nernst and 3.6 for the incandescents. 
To bring the illumination from the two latter up to the 
standard of the former, without altering the hights of 
the illuminants, would have required an output of 7 kw. 
for the Nernst lamps and 23 for the incandescents, as 
compared with 3.15 for the Moore. Placing all illumi- 
nants at the elevation of the Moore tube, and obtaining 
equivalent illumination from all, the required output 
would be 2.15 kw. for the Moore, 8.65 for the Nernst, and 
16.65 for the ineandescents. 
Oe 

The Riverside Engine Company, Oil City, Pa.. manu- 
facturer of single and double acting tandem gas engines 
from 50 to 4000 hp., has appointed the N, C. Davison 
Company, Empire Building, Pittsburgh, its agent for that 
district. Recent installations made include two 1000-hp. 
tandem engines, directly connected to gas compressors, at 
Turtle Point Pumping Station and Roulette Station, both- 
located at Bradford, Pa. 








Sheet Mill Operations.*- 
BY FRANK I. ELLIS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The regular sheet mill, with the exception, perhaps, 
of two continuous mills in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, is 
made much as it was in the early days of the Welsh in- 
dustry. The writer’s first introduction to a sheet mill 
was in a foreign country where they followed the old 
Welsh system, and had sheet rolls 18 in. in diameter by 
24 to 26 in. long. This was a hand mill in every sense of 
the word; very low production was made and everything 
was done in the simplest manner. Little was known of 
special mixtures for rolls or special mixtures for brasses 
and bearings and the refinements of hot and cold neck 
brasses. However, the product, which was iron sheets, 
stood the weather, and was in most respects a very excel- 
lent plate. In the old type of mills the housings very 
seldom ran over about 13,000 to 15,000 Ib. weight each, 
and therefore the rolling of the sheet took considerable 
time. The housings to-day are getting nearer to 30,000 
lb. as a common weight, although most of the standard 
sheet mill housings for finishing mills approximate 25,- 
000 lb. Tin mill housings are not quite so heavy. 


Methods of Driving. 


Much difference of opinion still exists as to whether 
direct drive, rope drive or geared connections are the 
best. In all cases, in consequence of the very low speed 
of these mills, averaging about 28 to 30 rev. per min., it 
is necessary to use an extremely heavy fly wheel, or one 
ranging from 70 to 100 tons weight, In our own practice 
we favor and have put in successful operation the direct 
drive, an example of which is at the’ National .Enamel- 
ing & Stamping Company, Granite City, Ill., which we be- 
lieve is the best direct geared drive running to-day. This 
is a 16-mill plant, that is;the new portion of the plant 
is, while altogether they have about’25 mills. This 16- 
mill portion is divided into two sets of eight mills, each 
with the engines central of the mills; that is, on each 
side of the engines there are four stands of sheet mills. 
These engines are 30 in. and 56 in. by 56 in. Cooper- 
Corliss twin tandem compound condensing. The flywheel 
in this case for each pair of engines weighs 100 tons, and 
is 30 ft. in diameter. The Kennedy overhanging crank 
is used as connection between the mills and the engines. 


Heavy Construction Required. 


One of the main features to be attained in a sheet mill 
is to get plenty of mass in the mill, the bed plates and 
housings being of very heavy design. The standard mills 
where they are using what is known as the heavy sheet 
bar, are arranged to have usually a set of jobbing mill 
housings nearest to the engine, a set of pinion housings 
next, one set of finishing, one set of balanced roughing 
and another set of finishing and then in many cases a set 
of cold mills. The difference between the finishing hous- 
ings and the balanced roll housings is mostly in the man- 
ipulation. Usually the same patterns are used for both, 
but the arrangement of the fillings and the carriages 
which carry the roll is different. In the finishing mill the 
bottom roll is the driven roll, the top roll being driven 
by friction alone, while in the roughing roll the pinion 
housings are used to drive the upper roll, which is bal- 
anced, and has a movement up to a maximum of 1% in. 
opening. In the roughing mill sand rolls are usual, and 
in the finishing mills chilled rolls are always used. The 
depth of the chill and the finishing of the roll are very 
important; in fact, the whole responsibility of a good fin- 
ished plate rests with the finish of the rolls and their 
structure. Another important feature is the brasses for 
carrying the rolls, These brasses or bearings are made 
of a special high-grade bronze, which is adapted to carry 
the high heat generated and absorbed from the plate by 
the neck of the roll, as it is not possible to put water on 
these rolls, and they are known technically as hot mill 
necks. All of the cooling except in a few instances has to 
be done by the grease. It is a very essential feature and 
considerable skill is exhibited by the man in charge of its 

* From a paper read at the April meeting of the Engineers’ 


Soclety of Western Pennsylvania. Mr. Ellis is chief engineer 
of the United Engineering & Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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mixture; what is also very important is such care as will 
reduce its cost. Considerable difference exists to-day in 
the cost of this necessary article, as much as 10 cents per 
pound, to my knowledge. 


Cold Mills. 


The cold rolls, which in a moderate sized mill are 
usually placed. on the end of the sheet mills (except in a 
case like that of the National Enameling & Stamping 
Company, where they have a separate cold mill depart- 
ment with separate stands of these mills) are usually 22 
in. in diameter by approximately 44 in. long. Sheet mills, 
by the way, were up to a year or two ago nearly all 24- 
in. mills, but to-day the regular roll is 26 in. in diameter 
and some of them are 28 in. These cold mills are also 
made with a heavy housing, but nothing as heavy as the 
sheet mills, the average cold mill housing running about 
13,000 to 15,000 Ib. weight. The housings are made pecu- 
liar in one respect—that is, in having two screws instead 
of one—the object of this being to move the top roll in a 
horizonta! direction out of parallelism with the bottom 
roll. This is technically known as crossing. It helps to 
bite the plate in a little out of the uniform thickness, 
tending to change the character of the finishing, which is 
one of the features of the roller’s work. I might say that 
in sheet mills, to overcome the expansion of the rolls, 
they are also turned slightly hollow, this being done by 
crossing them on a lathe roll very similarly to what is 
done with the cold mill double screws. The guides for a 
cold mill are very simple, usually a board to lay the sheet 
on as it enters the mill, and one to guide it out on the 
other side. In fact, the whole proposition of sheet mill 
handling is very simple as far as the machinery is con- 
cerned. 

In rolling sheet steel, in contradistinction to tin plate, 
the plates are doubled by what is known as a steam 
doubler. In some cases, though, and on some of the less 
advanced mills this steam doubler is not used, but the 
men double the plate by manipulations of the tongs, then 
tramping on it to compress the two edges at the doubling 
point. The sheet is then put on the doubling shear, the 
arm of the shear making the plate double very close, and 
it is trimmed to size on the long knife shear. This is a 
peculiar machine and the pictures, I believe, explain its 
construction better than any description could do. In 
older mills this doubling shear was what is known as a 
long crocodile shear, or what is known now as a lever 
shear. It can be seen still in some of the old fashioned 
mills. It was driven by a large cam on-the engine shaft 
near the coupling to the mill, the lever arm for the knife 
on one shear being 18 ft. long, and the knife itself about 
30 in. This gives very excellent work, but, of course, was 
a very primitively designed machine, getting out of order 
a great deal. 

Sheet Mill Furnaces, 


The furnaces in sheet mills are known as pair and 
sheet furnaces, respectively. In the pair furnaces the 
original billets, which are approximately 8 x % to 1% in. 
thick and 24 to 40 in. long, are first heated. They are taken 
out of the furnaces two at a time (hence its name of 
“pair furnace”), and the roller passes them one after 
another back through the mill, his helper passing them back 
to him. As they get thin, and when down to about %& in. 
thick, they are paired—that is, one sheet is placed on top 
of the other, and the rolling process is carried on, rolling 
two sheets at a time. These sheets are doubled and 
again doubled, &c., until the proper gauge is secured to 
suit the order. This, you will see, is the only way that 
very thin plates could possibly be rolled in a hot state. 
All the plates roll to practically the same thickness; in 
fact, they come out to a certain ounce weight when 
sheared to size, showing that the rolling is very close. 

The sheet furnaces are used to reheat the sheet dur- 
ing the process of rolling. As the plates go through the 
mill they are getting colder all the time, and are reheat- 
ed according to the views of the roller. This furnace is 
located directly opposite the finishing mill, most of the 
mills having what is known as a long spindle between 
the finishing stands to allow of this arrangement, as, of 
course, the furnaces take up considerable’ room and are 
naturally wider than is necessary for the mills. In the 
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case of the Granite City plant the spindles are 20 ft. 
long. It may be of interest to you to know that these 
spindles are 17 in. in diameter, of cruciform section, with 
dimensions of 17, 10 and 6 in. 

After the sheets are rolled and are cold they are split 
apart and the squaring shears are brought into use, 
finishing them to the proper sizé and to the dimensions 
ealled for. In a sheet mill the dimensions run up to as 
long as 10 or 12 ft., and of a width up to about 44 in. 
These sheet shears are also a simple proposition, but, of 
course, have features about them that require special 
attention. They are also used in some plants for what 
is known as reshearing—that is, where the specifications 
call for very close adherence to the size of the plate a 
shear is used of the squaring shear type, but with very 
much better hold down and more exact gauges for cut- 
ting the plate exactly to size. 

Another furnace is the one to which the sheets are 
taken to be annealed. In this process the sheets are 
placed on top of what is known as the annealing box 
bottom. The tracks for these bottoms, which are really 
carriages, are a hollow groove in a casting placed in the 
floor, the bottom having the same hollow groove in its 
lower side, while cast steel balls, averaging 7 in. in diam- 
eter, are usually used for bearings for rolling these bot- 
toms into the furnace. Before doing so the plates are 
piled on top of it, and a cover, known technically as the 
annealing box, is placed over them, and a sand joint 
made all around between the box and the bottom. It is 
then placed in the furnace, the temperature of which is 
raised to about 1800 degrees and the doors closed and 
properly sealed, the annealing process following. The 
ordinary process of charging these annealing boxes is by 
using a chain and attaching to the crane. There is also 
another method of putting them in the furnace, in which 
the sides of the furnace are raised to a higher level 
than the bottom and a Freeman charging machine is 
used. This machine is arranged to carry the bottom 
and the box into the furnace, and then by relieving de- 
vice lower them down on to the side walls in the furnace, 
the machine then being withdrawn. This is a handy de- 
vice and works very well. 

As far as sheet mills are concerned this is the com- 
plete method of handling the sheets. Of course, galva- 
nized and corrugated sheets for roofing go through fur- 
ther processes. They are passed after annealing into the 
galvanizing room, where, when properly cleaned by acids, 
they go to the galvanizing pots. From this they are 
taken out, put through a leveling machine and are ready 
for corrugating or shipping in the flat state. The corru- 
gating machine is also a comparatively simple roller ma- 
chine, as generally used. There is also another machine 
in which the corrugations are stamped. 


In the discussion of Mr. Ellis’ paper and that of W. 
C. Cronemeyer, which was printed in The Iron Age of 
June 6, Mr. Cronemeyer was asked as to the origin of the 
term “ fire bed,” which, the questioner said, had been ap- 
plied to certain gauges of sheets “somewhat too thin to 
be called a plate and too thick to be called a sheet.” Mr. 
Cronemeyer replied: “I believe it originated from the 
fact that in mills where they did not have separate an- 
nealing furnaces sheets up to No. 20 gauge were annealed 
in the same furnace in which they had been heated dur- 
ing the rolling process. The bottoms of these furnaces 
were covered with a thick layer of coke, which, when the 
furnaces were heated, formed a glowing bed of fire. On 
this bed of fire packs of sheets were placed, and after 
doors and dampers were closed were left to anneal, hence 
the term ‘fire bed.’ The term was already an old one 
when I engaged in the sheet iron business, but I have 
always believed that it originated as I have explained.” 

Om 

The Sons of Vulcan.—The first convention of the re- 
cently organized Sons of Vulcan was held in Pittsburgh 
last week. The organization claims a membership of 
1400 puddiers, with 18 lodges in West Virginia, Alabama, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. John H. Weigant is president 
of the association. A wage scale for puddling was drawn 
up and will be presented to the rolling mills independently 
of the scale recently formulated by the Amalgamated 
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Association. Whether the manufacturers will agree to 
treat with the new organization is not known, but a con- 
ference with them will be asked for in a few days. 


+> — 
The Position of the Steel Rail Manufacturers. 





E. H. Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, has made the following formal statement con- 
cerning the steel rail controversy : 

There is no disposition on the part of the leading of- 
ficers of the companies manufacturing rails to discuss the 
questions which have arisen concerning the qualities of 
rails manufactured and in use in this country. Undoubt- 
edly the superior officers of the railroad companies have 
the same disposition. 

I do not think any charges of intentional neglect on 
the part of manufacturers or railroad managers have 
been authorized by any officers who are in control of 
their respective properties. Neither is willing to admit 
that his company has failed to use every reasonable pre- 
caution against accident nor disposed to charge any other 
company with intentional failure to perform every known 
duty. It should go without saying that every pne inter- 
ested is desirous of adopting every reasonable method of 
safety. 

It is probable that the leading railroad officials and the 
leading officials of the leading manufacturing companies 
will soon personally or by competent representatives make 
a thorough and exhaustive study of the whole situation, 
at which time every important question relating to the 
quality of rails and the operation of railroads as applied 
to the use of rails will be discussed, with the hope on the 
part of all-concerned that there will be a unanimous de- 
cision which should not be questioned by any one. I do 
not hesitate to say that if it is practicable to manufac- 
ture a better rail than the one now in use our companies 


will make it. 
so 


Great Gain in Car and Locomotive Capacities.— 
H. J. Small, general superintendent of motive power of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, has compiled data showing 
the great increase in size and capacity of the locomotives 
and cars of that road. In 30 years the standard locomo- 
tive on the Southern Pacific Company’s lines has increased 
in weight from 30,000 to 208,000 lb. The tractive power 
has increased in the same time from 11,600 Ib. to 
43,305 Ib., the latter figure representing the capacity of 
the heavy consolidated type of engine. Comparisons be- 
tween the freight car standards of 1888 and those of the 
present show an increase in weight of freight cars from 
22,000 to 42,000 lb. The capacity has increased from 
30,000 to 100,000 lb. In length ‘the freight car has grown 
from 27 ft. to40 ft. Passenger car capacities have shown 
a marked increase also, the statement being made that in 
25 years coaches have been widened 2 ft. and lengthened 
26 ft., the seating capacity incréasing from 32° to 70. The 
light of passenger coaches on the Harriman lines has 
increased in 25 years from 10 ft. 9 in. to-14 ft. 2 in. 
and the weight of coagbes has beeg multiplied by four. 
While thé numerical increase inrailroad cars in the 
United States has been-yery gréat;"it will be seen that 
the inerea in total capacity is relatively much greater. 





The Westinghouse Eleetric & Mfg. Company is now 
building at its works in Mapt Pittsburgh, Pa., 16 electric 
locomotives for coal mine} West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, one for an iron mifné in Sweden, another for a 
power plant in the State of Washington, and one for a 
plate glass works at Charleroi, Pa. It is also building 
complete electric motor equipments for a phosphate mine 
in Florida and for a lumber camp at Mount Pleasant, Pa., 
and has in hand an order for 39 motors to drive machin- 
ery in the plant of the National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, and is turning out 59 motors for driving 
textile mills at East Hampton, Mass.; also a large num- 
ber of motors for running spindles in worsted mills at 
Passaic, N. J, The company is further building 15 motors 
for a paper mill in Canton, N. C., and 20 motors for a 
paper mill in Fulton, N. Y. 
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Two Improved Hisey Electric Tools. 


Improvements have recently been made in the port- 
able electrical internal grinder and the portable electri- 
cally driven hand or breast drill made by the Hisey-Wolf 
Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Fig. 1, herewith, 
shows the internal grinder, and Fig. 2 the drill. 

The grinder is known as the type DE and is espe- 
cially designed for grinding and finishing gas, steam and 
air cylinders, for grinding out hardened dies, truing up 
bearings, and interna] cylindrica] grinding in general. 
The machine is arranged to be bolted to the tool post of 
a lathe, so that the work may be revolved in the lathe 
while the grinding is being performed. This machine is 





in., and the weights, 8, 10 and 15 Ib., respectively. The 
largest size, type K, is made with two speeds and is the 
one illustrated. It will be noticed that the chuck is off- 
set from the center, which is very convenient for close 
corner drilling, at which time one of the handles is re- 
moved. The drill is capable of drilling %-in. holes in 
steel and correspondingly larger ones in softer metals 
and wood. It has two speeds that are operated by means 
of a lever on the front end of the motor and may be 
changed while the motor is running. The slow speed 
may be used for large drills and a faster speed for small 
ones. <A special fast speed is provided for wood boring. 
Special features of the drill are the ball bearing thrust, 
hard bronze bearings, and ‘aul gears and working parts 
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rig. 1.— The Improved Portable Electric Internal Grinder Made by the llisey-Wolf Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


furnished for grinding to a depth of up to 36 in., if de- 
sired, and will grind a minimum size hole of 3% in. 
With the machine is usually furnished a wheel 31% in. 
in diameter by % in. face, unless another size is specified. 
The grinder is capable of two speeds, 2400 and 3600 rev. 
per min., and special high speeds can be had if required. 
The motor in the grinder is wound either for direct or 
alternating current and for all standard voltages. The 
motor is 6 in. in diameter by 12 in. long and the spindle 





Fig. 2.— The New ‘Type K Hisey Electric Hand or Breast Drill. 


extensions are furnished in 12, 20 and 36 in. lengths. 
With the 12-in. spindle extension the weight is 76 lb., and 
with the two longer extensions 84 and 92 Ib., respectively. 
The motor has a capacity of about 1 hp. 

The drill shown in Fig. 2 is intended for drilling 
holes in metal or wood and is made in three sizes, tak- 
ing drills of up to 4, up to % and up to 4 in., respective- 
ly. Including chuck and handle, the overall dimensions 
of the sizes are 4% x 13 in., 4% x 14 in. and 5% x 16 


hardened. Among the especially commendable points of 
the drill are that all of the vital parts are protected, that 
the brushes are accessible for quick adjustment and 
that the inclosed motor is dustproof and mechanically 
cooled. The spindle can be fitted with any tool instead 
of a chuck for special work, if desired. 
———— +. oe _ 


A Large Cement Plant. 


The Universal Portland Cement Company, an iden- 
tified interest of the United States Steel Corporation, is 
erecting one of the largest and best equipped plants in the 
country for the manufacture of Portland cement, which 
will be located at Universal Station on the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie Railroad, a short distance above Homestead, 
Pa. The plant will consist of a building for raw mate- 
rials, 162 x 162 ft., of steel frame construction, with cor- 
rugated iron sheeting: burner building, 135 x 160 ft.: 
finishing mill, SO x 154 ft.:; stock house, 100 x 700 ft. 
The last named building will be of steel frame, with rein- 
forced concrete. All contracts for machinery equipment, 
including power plant, have been awarded. Reeves 
Brothers & Co., Alliance, Ohio, will furnish the kilns. 
The capacity of the Universal plant will be 5000 barrels 
daily, which will give the company a total annual capac- 
ity of 6,000,000 barrels, as a new plant is also being 
erected at Buffington, Ind., while the South Chicago plant 
is undergoing enlargement. This output of 6,000,000 bar- 
rels annually represents 10 per cent. of the entire pro- 
duction of cement in the United States. The Universal 
Portland Cement Company has established an office in 
Room 524 Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.. with B. H. 
Rader in charge as Eastern sales agent. 

- a 

The second annual convention of the International 
Association for the Prevention of Smoke will be held at 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 26, 27 and 28.. The sessions will 
be held in the Council Chamber of the City Hall. The 
programme includes an illustrated lectufe given by the 
Under-Feed Stoker Company on “ Boiler Room Economy.” 
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Large Slocomb Micrometer Calipers. 


There are occasions when it is needful to measure 
large diameters with extreme accuracy, such as is only 
possible with micrometer calipers. Appreciating this 
need, the J. T. Slocomb Company, Providence, R. L., has 
recently introduced a new line of special large micro- 
meters, ranging in calipering capacity from 15 to 24 in. 
Each instrument has a range of 3 in. by using three in- 
terchangeable anvils. These are standard end measures, 
and change the distance between the fixed and movable 
¢alipering points by increments of 1 in. They are held 
in the frame by a split clamp and rest against an adjust- 
ing screw with provision for wiping contacts. With this 
tool is also furnished a locking device for the micrometer 
spindle. 

The advantage of using anvil rods resting against 
their end, instead of against a collar formed on the body, 
as is the usual construction, is that the contact surfaces 
can be wiped clean before setting, and then after setting 
it can be known definitely, by holding to the light. 
whether they are properly seated or not. Where they 
rest against a collar there is apt to be dirt pushed along 
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A 15-18 In. Micrometer Caliper Made by the J. T. Slocomb 
Company, Providence, R. I. 


as the rod is entered in its bearing, which destroys the 
accuracy of the setting, and it is difficult to know 
whether the reading is correct or not. The end measure 
anvils are ground over all, are % in. in diameter and 
have an overhang of only 24% in. at the most. Special 
end measures for adjusting these large calipers are fur- 


nished on order. 
—_—_ Oem: 


A Broken Well Drill Withdrawn by an Electro 
Magnet.—At the Philadelphia mint a well was recently 
being bored in which, when it had reached a depth of 
540 ft.. one side of the jar rein of the drill, which was 
18 in. long and weighed 19 Ib., broke off, and wedged 
itself crossways at the bottom of the hole. The con- 
tractor in charge of the work fished for 10 days without 
result. Recourse was then had to an improvised electro 
magnet consisting of a piece of steel 3 in. in diameter, 
on one end of which was wound a coil, protected by cop- 
per sheathing. Long leads were attached, and the device 
was lowered into the boring. When a current of 1% 
amperes, at 220 volts. was turned on and the magnet 
pulled up there was brought up with it not only the 
broken tool, but all the metal particles or borings which 
had been in the hole. The resistance of the coil was 
125 ohms, and consisted of a 7-in. spool 9% in. long of 
No. 18 magnet wire. 

——_————__peoem 

Cc. M. Dally, 29 Broadway, New York, who has the 
agency in the United States for the Bates & Peard fur- 
nace for annealing metals without oxidation, has recently 
arranged for the American agency for two other products 
covered by British patents. One is the Prescot electric 
welder and the other the Prescot paper pinion. The 
latter is a substitute for rawhide gears. Both the welder 
and the paper pinion are controlled by the British Insu- 
lated & Heslby Cables, Limited, Liverpool, England. Mr. 
Dally goes to England in July on business connected with 
the introduction of these devices. 
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The York, Alaska, Tin Deposits. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 11, 1907.—The tin deposits 
of the York region of Alaska are the subject of a brief 
chapter in a forthcoming report upon the development of 
the mineral resources of the territory in 1906 by Alfred 
II. Brooks of the U. S. Geological Survey. Considerable 
progress in lode mining at Cape Mountain and prospecting 
aut Lost Rivet and at Brooks and Ear Mountain was made 
during the year. The Buck Creek tin placers also re- 
ceived attention and some shipments of stream tin were 
made. 

The Development During the Year. 

The margin of the granite mass of Cape Mountain, 
which appears to be the locus of the tin bearing lodes, 
has been traced and entirely covered by locations and 
considerable prospecting has also been done. During the 
last year cassiterite bearing veins were found on the 
northwest side of the mountain, in the basin of Village 
Creek. The prospects are reported to be encouraging and 
ut least are known to have the same general character 
aus the better developed deposits on the southeast side of 
the mountain. By for the most extensive operations of 
the district are those of the Bartels Tin Mining Company, 
on the southern slope of Cape Mountain. This company 
installed a three-stamp mill in 1905 and some concentrates 
-were shipped during the year. Current reports indicate 
that the ledge varies in thickness from 18 in. to severa! 
feet. Values of 1 to 55 per cent. are reported, and the 
average of the ore mined is said to have been 3% per cent. 
The company is mining and also prospecting systemati- 
cally with electric power drills. An enlargement of the 
plant is said to be in contemplation. The United States- 
Alaska Tin Mining Company has erected a 10 stamp mill 
in the same region, but no shipments are reported. The 
Seward Tin Mining Company is said to be at work in the 
same vicinity, and some prospecting is reported on the 
Compass, Bear, Midnight and Sun claims. 

Less definite information is available concerning the 
operations at Ear Mountain and Lost River, but current 
reports indicate that systematic prospecting is still going 
on. The Lost River deposits are near the coast, but the 
Ear Mountain District is less accessible. 

The Future of the District. 


As no further studies have been made, it is impossible 
to present any conclusions in regard to the future of the 
district beyond those already advanced by Collier and 
Ifess in their reports heretofore published in The Iron 
lige. The actual shipment of ore and the continuation 
of work in the various localities bear testimony of prog- 
ress. There can be no doubt that this district has suf- 
fered by the exaggerated estimates of the tonnage of ore 
developed and its value, which have been published far 
und wide. While these are in part to be credited to con- 
scienceless promoters, who are using tin prospects as a 
basis for the selling of stock, it is also due to the igno- 
rance of honest prospectors. Nearly all the owners of tin 
prospects hold them at such enormous figures that the ex- 
perts sent to examine them often must advise their clients 
against purchase. Those who are inexperienced in lode 
mining, especially of tin ores, should understand that 
capitalists will not pay for a prospect the same amount of 
money which they would for a developed mine. Had this 
fact been accepted by the prospectors, much more pros- 
pecting would no doubt by this time be carried on in this 
iield by the moneyed interests. 

In 1905 the average price of tin was 31.35 cents per 
pound; in 1906 it rose to 39.81 cents per pound. The 
world’s production of tin in 1906 was 93,919 gross tons, or 
about 500 tons less than in 1905. Of the total world’s 
output about 47 per cent. was used in the United States, 
with practically no domestic production. These facts 
nulone assure a continuation of the search for tin, espe- 
cially in a field which has yielded as encouraging results 
as the York District. w. kL. ¢. 

—_—_—_--e___- 

The Taylor Coal & Coke Company has started 50 ovens 
at its Searight plant. and the Thompson-Connellsville 
Coke Company has started 80 ovens at its No. 1 plant in 
the Connellsville region. 
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Science Applied to the Brass Industry.* 


BY ANDREW M. FAIRLIE, COPPER HILL, TENN. 





An incident that occurred recently in the course of a 
day’s work will illustrate at once the meaning of science 
and its value to the brass industry. X——— was superin- 
tending the manufacture of a new metal, an alloy of 
nicke] and lead. He had weighed out the metals himself, 
and was particular that the percentages should remain 
exactly as planned. He was out of the foundry when the 
lead was added, but stepped in just as the men were 
skimming, and as he did so saw a heavy lump fall from 
the crucible to the floor. 

“ What’s that?” he asked, suspiciously. 

“Slag from the coke,” was the reply, and this state- 
ment was corroborated by a fellow workman. 

Not content, 3 
cool it, scratched the surface with a file, and saw that 
the lump wus not slag but metal. Application of the 
magnet indicated that the metal was either nickel or iron, 
and a simple chemical test excluded the latter, so that 
the deduction was plain. The men had chilled the nickel 
by adding the lead too fast, had then skimmed off the 
frozen nickel, which had risen to the surface of the lead, 
and so, entirely ignorant of the fact, had spoiled their 
work. In this case only very elementary science was re- 
quired to detect the error and apply the remedy—a new 
casting. 





The Work of the Chemist and Metallurgist. 


Contemplating the heip that science has already given 
the brass maker, analytical chemistry at once claims our 
attention. This branch of chemistry detects injurious 
impurities in the commercial metals from which brass is 
made; it locates and measures the losses in the business; 
by pointing out the sources of inaccuracy, it standardizes 
the mixtures of a casting shop; it shows the exact com- 
position of any metal submitted for reproduction; by 
selecting the good ‘and bad qualities of molding sands it 
improves the quality of sand castings; it distinguishes 
good coal and coke from poor and in many ways. discovers 
the cause of trouble, 

Metallurgy, in its turn, has been of service. The 
methods of recovéring® metal frém ‘serdp have been im- 
proved.. The cause of porosity in castings. has been 
found, and the soundest. castings are now possible: by 
the use of. deoxidizers, such as silicon, phosphorus, alum- 
inum or‘inagnesium. | The oxidation of metals in the foun- 
dry has been diminished by keeping the molten metal 
surrounded as.much as possible by reducing gases, both 
while. melting and while pouring. The pernicious effect 
of the iron stirrer for: mixing alloys has been demon- 
strated, ‘and one of graphite substituted. 

Physics has furnished the conductivity bridge-and the 
pyrometer.; Since extremely small proportions of certain 
impurities in copper have a powerful effect in depressing 
the electrical conductivity, the former has been adopted 
as a quick and accurate means of testing the purity of re- 
fined copper.- The pyrometer, by controlling the tem- 
perature, tends to render furnace processes more exact. 
The microscope, extending its researches to the-examina- 
tion of the- nonferrous: metals, has been directed upon 
polished and etched sections of copper, brass and bronze, 
and has revealed the varying structures resulting from 
different. degrees of heat in melting and pouring, as well 
as from forging, rolling and other mechanical .processes. 
In the electroplating industry the value of circulating 
the electrolyte; either by rotating an electrode or other- 
wise, has been recognized and the principle applied. 


The Problems of Electroplating. 


The electroplating shop needs the chemist and metal- 
lurgist more, perhaps, than any other branch of the non- 
ferrous metal industry. An examination of the inquiry 
columns of the trade papers demonstrates that rule of 
thumb methods in the plating room do not meet the re- 
quirements. The trouble experienced by the platers in 
controlling their solutions and costs and the quality of 














* From a pay er read at the Philadelphia Convention of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, May 22, 1907. 
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their work is simply evidence that the electroplating shop 
ought to be; and must become, an electro-chemical and 
metallurgical laboratory on a commercial scale; that the 
handful of this, the pinch of that, and the bucketful of 
the other—yes, even the drachm and ounce and gallon— 
must give place to the gram and the liter. 

Ideally, the metal dissolved from an anode should 
equal the metal deposited on the cathode, the bath re- 
maining unchanged. Practically, this desideratum is to- 
day seldom achieved. Impurities in the anode dissolve 
in the bath, polluting it, and at the same time metal is 
deposited on the cathode more rapidly than it is dissolved 
from the anode. The excess is derived from the bath, 
with consequent variation in composition. Furthermore, 
certain impurities, insoluble in the electrolyte, either form 
a coating on the anode, partially insulating it, or, falling 
off, foul the bath. Consequently the electrolyte has to be 
regenerated or renewed fromtime to time, Such obstacles 
should not be regarded as insurmountable. On the con- 
trary, experience shows that patient application of scien- 
tific principles will overcome such difficulties. For ex- 
ample, several years ago, Dr. N. S. Keith was confronted 
with a problem in the electrolytic refining of lead base 
bullion. His solution of lead acetate and lead nitrate 
became decomposed, with the formation of insoluble salts 
which interfered with the deposition. The problem was 
finally sdlved by substituting for the original bath an 
electroly#ecomposed of lead sulphate dissolved in sodic 






acetate. «Dr. Keith avers that the integrity of this elec- 
trolyte was; reserved indefinitely, that the salts gave no 
further niece and that equal amounts of lead were de- 
posited at 1é cathode and dissolved from tthe anode. The 
extension of such studies as this to electroplating is what 
the industr ; 
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; ef Brass from Iron. . 
Professor Buf bit 


describe: s for the 
electrolytic stripping <@@3brgeesfeome iron, by means: of 
which superfluous brass may’ be“stripped from parts of 
bicycles and automobiles and other work which has been 
subjected to the brazing process. Silver in the same way 
can be recovered from old articles submitted for replating 
and from suspension rods, hooks and baskets used in 
the process. Files clogged with brass, copper or lead may 
be cleaned by this means, and the coating of tin or, tinned 
iron may be recovered, It remains for science to.invent 
and for the electroplating industry to apply a satisfactory 
electrolytic process for stripping nickel from iron. , 











Surface Alloying. 


It is significant that. those.metals most amenable to 
the electroplating process are metals which alloy readily 
and which are easily soldered together. Hence the 
theory that both electroplating and soldering depend for 
the firm uniting of two metals on surface alloying at the 
point of contact. A new process of coating metals— 
namely, Sherardizing—has demonstrated, according to 
Alfred Sang, that surface alloying is possible, and that, 
too, at comparatively low temperatures. It consists in 
coating the surface of metals with zinc by means of zinc 
dust, or “ blue powder,” a by-product of the zine smelters. 

It may be that enthusiasm for the new process has 
banished for a time the sober judgment of its investi- 
gators; but if even half of its claims can be justified, 
Sherardizing has before it a field for operation unlimited 
in extent. Successful in producing surface alloys at a 
low temperature, it is possible that our scientists may yet 
develop an economical process for the cold manufacture 
of brass. 

Efficiency of Melting Furnaces, 


Other problems of the foundry offer opportunities for 
the advancement of science and the progress of the metal 
industry. What, for example, do the brass melters know 
of the efficiency of their furnaces—that is, of the rela- 
tions which the heat units utilized bear to the heat units 
contained in the fuel consumed? Are they aware that, 
given the..proper data,.such relations can be calculated 
and that the information so obtained can be used as a 
basis for devising new and more efficient furnaces? 
Prof. J. W. Richards cites as a problem for solution the 
efficiency of a regenerative oil burning furnace. Lacking 
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certain items, he made assumptions (probably not far 
from the truth) to supply the missing data, and in this 
way calculated that the net efficiency of the furnace was 
only 14 per cent. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
wind furnace would prove far less efficient than even this 
low figure. 

Professor Richards also points out the deficiency of 
scientific data concerning alloys. To quote: 

There is here a wide and interesting field for metallurgical 
research, whose cultivation would yield results both of high 
practical and high theoretical interest, and yet it is compara- 
tively untouched. What are wanted are complete data concerning 
the specific heat of solid and liquid alloy, and latent heat of 
fusion. These, combined with the determination of the heat 
evolved in the alloying, would furnish a sound basis for a prac- 
tical theory of alloys, besides enabling workers with these alloys 
to control the efficiency of their furnaces, and, in general, to 
know with scientific exactness what they are accomplishing. 

Besides the data mentioned by Professor Richards 
there are opportunities for much valuable work in other 
lines; for example, with the pyrometer and the micro- 
scope, in determining the effect on alloys of different 
melting and pouring temperatures; the effect of varia- 
tions in the rate of cooling; the effect of different heats 
in the annealing furnaces, and so on indefinitely. 


Nonferrous Alloys from Electric Furnaces. 


At intervals in the past three years the technical 
press has exploited a project which must be of great in- 
terest to the brass foundrymen—the manufacture of non- 
ferrous alloys by electricity. Any brass melter will ad- 
mit that the crucible method of making brass is by no 
means ideal, and he is willing to abandon it as soon 
as a better method is substituted. The average crucible 
holds about 200 Ib. of metal. Handling brass in such 
small lots involves a heavy labor charge, and further- 
more involves difficulty in controlling the quality of the 
alloy. Should a single slab of spelter contain a large 
amount of impurity, the whole of it is concentrated in 
the particular slab of brass cast. 

By the crucible method the losses of zinc by oxidatién 
and’ volatilization’ are enormous, and not only is the 
quality of the brass often impaired by oxidation, but 
owing to the uncertainty as to the amount of zine lost, it 
becomes very difficult to cast a zine alloy of the precise 
composition desired. The crucible furnaces are extremely. 
wasteful, of heat; their heat is hard to control, and. to 
use them invites’ contamination of the metal with: foreign 
matter. ‘Finally, crucibles are costly and fragile.  -Use- 
less ‘after 35 or 40 heats, they are a heavy expense to the 
foundry, to say nothing of the value of the metal, lost by 
an occasional accident. On the other hand, the ad- 
vantages clainied for the ele¢tric furnace are these: 


1. Larger tonnage per heat, resulting in lower laber change: 


per ton, the dilution of impurities by distribution throughout 
a large ‘nase of metal, and homogeneity of product. 


2. Durability of furnace, resulting in the elimination ‘of’ 


breakage charge. 

3. Generation of heat within the metal, resulting in greater 
heat, efficiency of the furnace., ac¢urate;control of temperature 
to, within 10 degrees C, and the absence of an oxidizing atmos- 
phere, ermitting of the elimination of zinc losses and giving 


accurate’ mixtures of known’ composition. It is* thus’ ae 


also to exclude foreign matter from mixtures. 


’ The type of’ fuirnace recommended liy’ ‘those -inter- 
ested is that Known as the Induction furnace, the ‘heat 
being generated within the mass of niétals to be fused 


into an alloy. ‘The success attained by the indtiction fur-_ 


nace in the steel industry speaks well for the. practica- 
bility of applying it to the brass foundry. If February, 
1905, a prominent technieat-journeal-predicted that the 
electric furnace would replace the crucible in the brass 
foundry within ‘10 years. Only two have passed,’ and 


already thé antiouncement has been’ made that expert-' 


ments to’ determine’ the feasibility of the projéct are 
unajer way. 
Oem 

At a special meeting of the directors of the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J, held May 
81, to take action on the death of Vice-President and 
Treasurer John A. Walker, Geo. T. Smith was elected 
vice-president ; Geo. E. Long, treasurer, and Harry Dailey 
was elected director and secretary. 
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More Liberal Alcohoh Regulations Urged. 


WasHINeTON, D. C., June 11, 1907.—The Committee of 
Manufacturers, which secured the passage of the original 
free alcoho] law and the supplemental legislation en- 
acted last winter, has appealed to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue to relax the stringent regulations pro- 
vided for the supervision and control of the sale and con- 
sumption of denatured spirits. The committee includes 
in its membership H. A. Lozier, Jr., president of the 
Lozier Motor Company; John J. Amory, president of the 
Gas Engine & Power Company and Chas. L. Seabury & 
Co.; J. S. Bunting, chairman of the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the National Association of Engine and Boat Man- 
ufacturers; C. T. Hughes of the General Electric Com- 
pany ;. Henry R. Towne, president of the Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Company, and several other prominent manufactur- 
ers, and the object of the movement now on foot is to 
secure greater freedom for the use of alcohol for heat, 
light and power. 


Amendments Urged. 


The Internal Revenue officials on the 7th inst. grant- 
ed a hearing to J. H. Allen, secretary of the Committee 
of Manufacturers, who presented a strong argument in 
behalf of such amendments in the present regulations as 
would place dealers in and consumers of denatured spir- 
its in this country on a par with those in Germany. Con- 
cerning the restrictive effect of the code of rules now in 
force he said that the effect of the present regulations 
governing the sale and use of denatured alcohol has un- 
doubtedly been to discourage its consumption. - Regard- 
ing the more favorable conditions for the use of dena- 
tured alcohol. which exist to-day in Germany and which, 
he contended, should ‘be established in this country, he 
said: 


In considering the mature of the regulations which should 
apply ;to the sale: of denatured alcohol, valuable information is 
gained from the experience of Germany, where laws providing 
for tax-free alcohol for industrial purposes have been in force 
for Iiny years. The German system of denatured alcohol was 
first adopted in 1879, and the officials charged with the admin- 
isttation: of the law testify that in the past 27 years there have 
been practically no cases of fraud through the purification of the 
denatured product and its substitution for tax-paid spirits. 


Mr. Allen further stated that effectively to. separate 
ethy] ‘and methyl alcohol requires a costly and compli- 
cated process of fractional distillation involving the use 
of an. expensive column still, while, on the other hand, 
beyerage spirjts, can readily be distilled from corn sugar, 
&e., by a, simple apparatus so small as to be easily con- 
cealed. Under the circumstances, he urged, there was no 
good reagon why the Goyernment should maintain, the 
supervision of, completely, denatured spirits. after deliv- 
ery, from the, denaturing, , bonded warehouse. 

' It, is probable that. the concessions sought. by the Com- 
mittee ‘of Manufacturers will be granted, in the revised 
code of, regulations, to be provided for the enforcement 
of, the supplemental] legislation. which takes effect Sep- 
tember 1... The records required ‘to, be kept , and the re- 
ports which. must he. made by. dealers will probably be 

abolished and the distribution of denatured alcohol other- 
wise facilitated, A very greatly increased consumption 
is anti¢ipated in consequence of the modifications in the. 
regulations. a ot Ww. L. Cc. 

——_+--e—__—_ 

The Brier Hill Iron.& Coal Company -and the Youngs- 
town Steel Company, operating: blast furnaces at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, support a kindergarten school for the benefit 
of children of foreigners there employed. It has been in 
operation for more than a year and has been very suc- 
cessful. J. G. Butler, Jr., president of the Brier Hill 
Iron & Coal Company, and also of the Bessemer Pig 
Iron Association, in an address recently delivered before 
the Sons of the American Revolution at Youngstown, in 
referring to this school, said: “ We were induced to go 
into it by the ladies and we have been carrying on the 
work ever since. There was not much thought of the 
investment at that time, but now we think that it is the 
best investment that we have ever made, and you know 
that the investments which have been made by these 
companies have not proved failures.” 
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Canada’s Manufacturing Progress. 


Toronto, June 8, 1907.—Canada’s manufacturing prog- 
ress is exhibited to advantage in a bulletin that was is- 
sued June 5 by the chief of the Census Office. The bulle- 
tin covers the quinquennium 1901-1905. In no 10-year 
period in the country’s history did the manufacturing in- 
dustry make so long a stride as in that half-decade. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1891, the value of the manufac- 
tured output in 1890 was $368,696,723 ; the census of 1901 
showed the total value for 1900 to be $481,053,375; the 
census of 1906 shows the value of the manufactured out- 
put in 1905 to be $712,664,835. That is, in 15 years the 
country’s factory production has almost doubled. The 
growth from 1890 to 1905 nearly equals the growth in 
the previous entire past of the country. Almost exactly 
two-thirds of tbe increase was added in the last one- 
third of the period—namely, the five years from 1901 to 
1905. The headway made in these ‘first five years of the 
century warrants the optimism that continues to pervade 
manufacturing business, which certainly held to its on- 
ward pace in 1906, and has shown no marked slackening 
since the opening of 1907. <A fact to which the bulletin 
makes no reference, but which ought to be adduced in 
this connection, is that failures among Canadian manu- 
facturers are rare, and, as a rule, inconsequential. 
Profits have usually been adequate to provide largely for 
expansion and renewal. 

Immigration, 

If the country’s manufacturing prosperity continues to 
bound forward at the rate of acceleration shown in the 
first half of the present decade, the inpouring of agri- 
cultural immigrants, great as that ‘is at present, will have 
to be of still larger volume in order to keep the domestic 
consuining capacity abreast of the producing capacity of 
Canadian workshops. This calendar year the immigra- 
tion bids fair to add 300,000 people to Canada’s popula- 
tion, the majority of the newcomers being assumed to be 
farmers and farm hands. Had it not been for the steady 
stream of farm hands, industrious farm immigrants, that 
has been growing larger and larger every year since the 
beginning of the century, much more of the swelling out- 
put of Canadian manufactories would have had to seek 
foreign markets. But instead of Canadian manufacturers 
going to foreigners, foreigners have been coming to Cana- 
dian manufacturers. It is more profitable, of course, to 
sell to strangers who crowd within the bounds of the 
country in which the goods are produced than to carry the 
goods over the lines of the countries of which the 
strangers are natives. 

The country is encouraged to believe that the immi- 
gration currents will keep on quickening and thickening. 
Canada at last has found favor in the eyes of the mother 
country that has been slow to look upon this as a land of 
promise. No doubt the filling up of the cheap lands of 
the United States has had something to do with the 
making of Canada’s present opportunity, but, coincidently 
with the “ slopping over ” of American population into the 
Canadian West, there has been a very great appreciation 
of this country’s natural resources. The fact has become 
generally impressed that Canada has all the material 
endowments for the making of a great nation. It has 
also quite rapidly acquired the working outfit of a great 
nation, in the form of transcontinental railroads, im- 
proved waterways, a splendid banking system and a 
moderately protective tariff. 


American Plauts. 


Discerning Americans noted the country’s manufactur- 
ing advantages, natural and acquired, rather earlier than 
did British observers. It was American initiative and 
eapital that started the coal, iron and steel works at 
Sydney, N. S., the steel works at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
the nickel plant at Copper Cliff and many other large 
industrial establishments that could be mentioned. This 
bulletin does not go into the interesting question of the 
origins of Canadian industries. If it did, it would show 
many of them to be offshoots of parent works in the 
United States. The tariff has been high enough to make 
it preferable for American manufacturers in many cases 
to set up plants here. This development is not, however, 
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to be credited wholly to the tariff. In the United States 
itself some large manufacturing concerns think it more 
economical to have branch works at distant points than 
to pay the cost of distribution from a single center. The 
planting of American branches on this side of the line is 
probably to be attributed quite as much to American 
foresight of Canada’s growth as to the influence of 
Canada’s tariff. 
Ontario the Manufactu ring Prevince. 

Ontario still distances the other provinces both in the 
total magnitude of its manufacturing output and in the 
volume of increase thereof. Though not complete, the 
figures given are conclusive as to these points. In fact, 
Ontario manufactures more goods than all the rest of 
Canada. This is shown in the following table: 


1901. 1905. 
Canada (not complete)..........$481,053,375 $712,664,835 
a ae eee 19,447,778 38,013,515 
Manitoba (not complete)........ 12,924,439 27,609,268 
PONE TINIE 6 ose Wicca wee ckee xs 20,972,470 22,133,681 
SOOT: Fs orale kid wewasvecs .. 23,592,513 32,545,939 
Ontario (not complete).......... 241,533,486 365,692,144 
Prince Edward Island........... 2,326,708 1,851,615 
Quebee (not complete)........... 158,287,994 217,224,07% 
The Territories (not complete)... 1,964,987 7,594,600 


The following are Ontario’s centers of manufacture 
whose outputs, as exhibited by the census of 1906, do not 
fall below $3,000,000 in value: 


1901. 1905. 
0, ee $84,689,253 
IN icin G oa 54h 35' sp aks ee on 17,122,346 24,625,776 
IN Ss c.0e Ca se O00 we eee aN ean 7,638,688 9,336,024 
eee ee pee re .. 8,122,185 12,626,844 
PES. «aig stand ris onan dae aee 3,789,164 11,566,805 
LOT Te re 5,564,695 8,545,679 
SE CRN adie od CKen hae SECO 3,307,513 5,449,012 
Ge Os mn ais cee cc cecdas 738,472 5,251,643 
DN Gcswitkc acd elec ies eaves. 3,689,183 4,814,925 
OTT TS eee eT ee Tee 2,045,173 4,329,607 
ED dw aera vn ane eae RE 1,935,176 3,824,586 
I conc nig wie tibia kA aaa wy ea 2,645,797 3,825,470 
EE Pakacice Vea cndacen vides 2,017,179 8,566,450 
Se OR sos kc kc vd cows 1,951,359 3,577,861 
CE hinds SHeitis 4< 08 ewer se naw 2,714,977 3,500,200 
t.. SSnkee bi asa disacdear 2,070,543 3,042,343 


Quebec’s chief towns and cities made the following 
showing: 


1901. 1905. 
IEE «5 ta pice ial a kib Win hae we $71,099,750 $99,746,772 
EY oa 6 asin no neo40 50 bs Mae oe 12,779,546 11,388,045 
EN 5505 «5 Sica dines ao hae 6,008,780 6,866,107 
Bi NS é ig 6 hs Hee vds KRNES 2,940,381 5,475,688 
I AC Oth ee ies e's ze ind ahd Bras 3,118,205 4,892,381 
OR Se eee ree ee 4,139,391 4,372,949 
SE. Gacep ks DAD SD we ROSES OR ODS 2,909,847 4,309,795 
a Pee CLs eee ee 2,522,293 3,074,388 


Nova Scotia towns and cities rank as follows in manu- 
facturing, none being included whose output falls below 
$3,000,000 : 


1901. 1905. 
SE ov no. 6.0 00.0 nt teeweweenerns $6,927,552 $8,145,016 
DS, 8b wht be She Ne ewe eve drens 1,511,907 4,174,929 
I cnn Kins babe Wie dees sae sens 631,396 4,058,659 


St. John, whose output in 1901 was $6,712,769, and in 
1905 was $6,918,638, is the only New Brunswick center 
at which as much as $3,000,000 worth of manufactured 
merchandise was produced in 1905. 

In Manitoba, Winnipeg’s output, shown by the census 
of 1901 to be valued at $10,078,665, is valued by the census 
of 1906 at $18,983,299. 

In British Columbia the most active manufacturing 
center was Vancouver, whose output in 1901 was valued 


at $4,990,152 and in 1905 at $10,067,556. G. A, C..d, 
———_- 


After July 6 higher freight rates will be charged on 
tin cans from Baltimore to Texas common points, the 
new rates being as follows: 42 cents per 100 Ib., mini- 
mum 14,000 Ib., subject to rule 27, official classification, 
plus 73 cents per 100 lb., minimum weight 12,000 Ib., 
subject to rule 6-B, Western classification; 47 cents per 
100 Ib., minimum 20,000 Ib., plus 71 cents per 100 Ib., 
minimum weight 12,000 Ib., subject to rule 6-B, Western 
classification. To Houston and Galveston and points tak- 
ing the same rate, 47 cents per 100 Ib., minimum weight 
20,000 Ib., plus 40 cents per 100 Ilb., minimum 12,000 Ib., 
subject to rule 6-B, Western classification. 
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The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Philadelphia 
Foundrymen’s Association was held at the Manufac- 
turers’ Club in that city on the evening of June 4. Con- 
sidering that it was the final meeting before the summer 
recess, the attendance was hardly as large as has been 
usual during the past six months. Thomas Devlin, the 
president, was unable to be present, and Dr. Elmer E. 
Brown acted as the presiding officer. Petitions of Clem- 
ent H. Cunningham, representing the Crucible Steel Cast- 
ing Company, Lansdowne, Pa., and Ph. Bonvillain & BE. 
Ronceray, manufacturers of molding machines, Paris, 
France, and 1315 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa.. for mem 
bership in the association were favorably acted upon. 

The treasurer, Josiah Thompson, reported the asso- 
ciation to be in a satisfactory financial condition; all 
outstanding bills were paid, and a substantial balance 
remains in the treasury. 

The reports of Dr. Elmer E. Brown, chairman, and 
August A. Miller, secretary, of the General Entertainment 
Committee, in connection with the recent foundrymen’s 
convention, were presented, accepted and ordered filed, 
together with all printed matter used in connection with 
the committee and convention work. Dr, Brown's report 
carefully reviewed the work of the committee on the 
whole, commended the various subcommittee chairmen 
for their successful efforts, and outlined a plan of pro 
cedure for adoption in connection with future convention 
work. The secretary’s report embraced a more general 
outline of the work undertaken, and the plans adopted to 
meet the various requirements. With the exception of 
some few bills for small amounts, all the expenses of the 
entertainment had been paid, and it was announced that 
the amount of money contributed for entertainment pur- 
poses was greater than the cost, and that a resolution 
had been passed at a recent meeting of the General Com 
mittee that the Ways and Means Committee should, after 
arriving at the net surplus, declare a pro rata dividend 
and return to each contributor the proportionate amount 
of money subscribed. 

Resolutions of regret were passed on the death of 
John A. Walker, vice-president and general manager of 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N J. 
Mr. Walker was well and most favorably known to many 
members of the association. 

The paper before the association at this meeting was 
on the subject of “Recent Progress in Pyrometry for 
Foundry Practice,” by Prof. Charles B. Thwing, Philadel- 
phia. 

Dr. Thwing, remarked that the almost universal ab- 
sence of pyrometers from American foundries was not so 
much due to the failure of foundrymen to appreciate the 
need of a more accurate measure of the temperature of 
hot metals as to the failure of instrument makers hereto- 
fore to bring out a really practical pyrometer for every 
day use in the hands of workmen. A pyrometer to be of 
practical use must be portable, strong, durable and capza- 
ble of direct reading in degrees. It must be instantaneous 
in its indications and accurate to 25 degrees under all 
ordinary conditions. Pyrometers which require focusing 
or setting te match a color are useful in the hands of 
trained chemists, but cannot come into everyday use in 
the foundry. 

The speaker then explained the principles of thermo- 
electric pyrometry, both by direct contact, which finds 
application in the casting of aluminum, brass and all 
metals poured below 2500 degrees, and for measuring the 
temperatures of annealing furnaces and core ovens, and 
also by the method of radiation, which is especially suited 
to the measurement of the temperature of molten steel 
and iron. 

The accuracy of the radiation method had been dem- 
onstrated in the laboratory, and the proof that the Stefan- 
Boltzmabn formula—Energy = a constant X (7'/T’)* 
where T and 7” are two temperatures on the absolute 
scale, is accepted as conclusive for the highest known 
temperatures, Professor Féry of France was the first to 
offer a commercial instrument using this principle. The 
Féry pyrometer is costly, and requires setting up and 
focusing for each observation. 


Dr. Thwing then described and exhibited his own 
radiation pyrometer, which appears to meet, to a remark 
able degree, the very exacting conditions of the foundry. 
The galvanometer weighs but 3 Ib., is thoroughly port 
able and does not require leveling. The receiving tube is 
held in the hantl, and requires no focusing or adjusting 
of any sort. In three seconds after pointing the tube at 
the hot metal the temperature is indicated accurately in 
degrees on the scale of the pyrometer. The indications 
are independent of the distance of the tube from the 
metal, so long as the surface to be measured is not less 
than 1 in. in diameter for every foot that the tube is 
distant from the surface. Considerable interest was 
taken in the demonstration of the pyrometer measuring 
the temperature of an electric furnace, and Dr. Thwing 
Was given a unanimous vote of thanks for his interesting 
paper. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet on September 4, 
no sessions being held during the summer months. After 
adjournment, those present proceeded to the roof garden 
of the club, where luncheon was served. Dr. Brown, act 
ing as toastmaster, called on a number of those present, 
und many pleasant reminiscences of convention week 
were related by the various speakers. 

————»+—-e__— 


New Publications. 





Open Hearth Steel Castings._By W. M. Carr. Pages 
118, 54 x 74in. Illustrations 19. Published by the 
Penton Publishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Price, 
$1.50. 

Mr. Carr originally prepared a number of articles for 
the Foundry relative to the production of open hearth 
steel castings. These have now been gathered together 
in book form. The author has had considerable experi 
ence in steel foundry operation and in the management 
of both acid and basic open hearth furnaces. It is of the 
metallurgy of the steel foundry that the book particularly 
treats, rather than of any of the problems of the mold 
ing floor. The chapters take up in turn the character 
of stock required for both acid and basic operations, the 
construction of open hearth furnaces, the choice of fuel, 
the manipulation of heats in acid and basie practice, the 
relation between chemical analysis and physical products 
of steel, the causes and prevention of blow holes and 
cracks, heat treatment and annealing, and the method of 
preparing steel castings by the use of thermit. The con 
cluding chapter deals with the cost of building and 
equipping a steel foundry, some of the same data being 
given as was embodied in the author’s paper read before 
the recent convention of foundrymen at Philadelphia. 

Mr. Carr has turned aside from the method of treat 
ing open hearth furnace problems followed in more ex 
haustive works, and has aimed rather to present a résumé 
of information that will be valuable to the steel founder 
in everyday operations. The result is a handbook of the 
melting furnace which answers a hundred and one ques 
tions that are being asked by steel founders and by those 
who are considering the building of a steel foundry as an 
accessory of a gray ifon foundry or of a machine shop, 
which buys its iron castings and has found difficulty in 
getting the desired deliveries on the percentage of steel 
eastings entering into its product. Mr. Carr has written 
for the nontechnical rather than the technical reader, 
and has therefore supplied a need long existing. There is 
probably no other field in connection with foundry oper 
ations, the malleable castings industry not excepted, about 
which more inquiry for literature regularly comes up to 
the offices of technical journals than that occupied by 
the steel foundry. Mr. Carr might have made his volume 
more complete had he added a chapter on the production 
of Bessemer steel castings, since that is a line of opera 
tions concerning which many questions are being asked 
by those who would like to provide, without large outlay, 
the facilities for making castings in steel as needed in 
their own work. 

+e 

No. 3 Isabella Furnace of the Carregie Steel Com 
jainy, at Pittsburgh, which has been idle for some time 
for relining and repairs, was blown in on June 1. 
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British Echoes of the Rail Sensations. 


HAROWARE EDITOR 


The campaign of indiscriminate and untruthful at- 
tack upon the steel rail mills of the United States, car- 
ried on under sensational newspaper headlines in the 
past three months, is now being taken up on the other 
side of the water. As in previous attacks upon the qual- 
ity of American products, foreign competitors have eager- 
ly seized upon the ready made material of home detrac- 
tors and the tale has lost none of its yellow coloring mat 
ter in the telling. As an example, we take the foliow- 
ing from the London Engineer of May 31—an amazing 
inixture of animus and misstatement from a quarter 
where we might expect sanity and fairness: 


The repeated breakage of rails, and the horrible loss of life 
which ensues in the United States, have assumed such propor 
iions that the Railroad Commission of the State of New York 
has called particular attention to the subject ‘ 

Up to a comparatively recent period engineers specified the 
chemical composition of the rails which they wanted, and the 
rail makers accepted their conditions, because if one company 
did not another would. This means simply that competition 
among rail makers enabled engineers to get good rails; but some 
six or seven years ago an amalgamation of steel interests took 
place In other words, the trust stepped in, and after a little 
contention between the engineers and the trust the latter abso 
lutely refused to make rails to any specification whatever. The 
companies might take them or leave them, and inasmuch as rails 
could not be got elsewhere they took them-—-we see with what 


result. In their own defense the manufacturers assert that, . 


under the present conditions, due to the limitations of the Bes 
semer process and the necessity of running their mills to the 
fullest capacity to meet the enormous demand, they are making 
the best possible rail that can be produced We sympathize 
with the unfortunate people who have to risk their lives on 
United States railroads laid with these best possible rails. 

So far as can be seen there is not the least prospect of an 
early change for the better. It would appear that basic convert 
ers are not used, and to adopt the open hearth system would 
mean, it is said, a capital outlay of about £12,000,000. No doubt 
this capital could be obtained, but not in the face of the existing 
combination of vail makers, who see no reason to be dissatisfied 
with the prevailing conditions. Indeed, so far as the obvious 
goes, there is no good or sufficient reason why the American rail 
of the future should not be worse than it is now, save one 
namely, that it could not pretend to be of any use whatever 
Nor is it to be supposed that the deterioration in quality can 
be confined to rails. If ore free from phosphorus cannot be ob 
tained, and neither the basic converter nor the open hearth is 
available to meet demand, then good class steel must augment 
in value to an extent which will seriously affect the use of the 
materia! for bridges, and even buildings. It would appear that 
the United States is not likely long to enjoy pre-eminence as 
the greatest producer of steel in the world. The steel manufac 
turers of Vennsylvania may yet be in the condition of our own 
ironmasters, and be compelled to import ore—-if they can 


The most frenzied journalism would need to exert it 
self to offend more than our contemporary does in the 
material statements contained in the above. It has not 
heen shown that a single fatal railroad accident of those 
that attracted attention in the United States last win 
ter was caused by a defective rail. The “ horrible loss 
of life” which has produced such a state of hysteria in 
London was largely due to collisions and to derailments 
of fast trains, as official records show. This is not said 
as in any way excusing bad rails, but as emphasizing 
the kind of exaggeration that has been,common in the 
Ciscussion of rail breakages. 

It needs but the reprinting of this tirade to reveal 


the purpose of its recklessness. From the atrocious mis 
statement that American rail manufacturers “ refused to 
ake rails to any specification whatever,” the transition 
is easy to the last paragraph, which fairly frames an 
epitaph for American preeminence in steel manufacture, 
while it ushers in the day of high prices seriously affect 
ing the use of Ameriean steel for bridges and buildings. 
Alas and alack! 

Meantime, while the Pennsylvania steel manufacturer 
imports ore-—if he can—the hungry British rail mills. 
sympathizing with the people of the United States who 
must ride on railroads, would gladly come to the res- 
cue; they might even be induced to take care of the ex 
port orders that have been finding their way to the 
United States in recent years. 


—————~-e—___. 


Harvard’s Postgraduate Business School. 


The announcement that Harvard University is plan- 
hing to establish a Business School, a postgraduate course 
of the same dignity as the Law School or Medical School. 
and conferring the degree of Master of Arts, is sugges- 
tive of the marked change that has taken place in the 
conduct of business in the last generation. The great 
university sets its seal upon business as a science, en 
tirely apart from its features of engineering and law 
Regarded from another standpoint, the proposed course 
marks a new step in specialization, for it gives special 
recognition to a place in business life to be taken by the 
university trained man who has no knowledge of engi- 
neering or of applied science in its commonly accepted 
meaning, 

The plan as outlined is yet tentative, but interested 
alumni have promised the necessary funds, and the ini 
tial announcement by President Eliot quickly brought out 
the fact that the matter has been under careful considera 
tion for some time. No such school, especially for uni 
versity graduates, has been attempted anywhere, it is said 
though schools of commerce and finance exist in eonne: 
tion with universities in New York and Philadelphia for 
those who have not taken a regular college course. Har 
vard will have a large opportunity to develop a field of 
work concerning which many thousands of men are com 
petent to advise, while few would agree in their opinions. 
It may be taken for granted that the university idea as 
applied will be a very different one from that of the 
average successful business man. Business will be stud 
ied broadly, following a full college course. An inter- 
view with a member of the Harvard faculty reports him 
as stating that “the studies will be strictly professional. 
and in the nature of training for organization rather than 
in the technical sense as applied to engineering. Such 
subjects as banking, transportation and insurance will be 
taught. A special training in modern languages would be 
within the scone of the school. It is not the intention to 
take over the courses in history, economies and the like 
that belong to the regular college curriculum.” 

It is difficult to assume the point of view of the 
faculty in deciding just what should be studied. One 
can easily believe, however, that courses of lectures by 
able, practical men of business would be an important 
feature. Such subjects as the science of cost keeping 
and accounting and shop economics would doubtless be 
omitted as bordering on the field of the engineer. From 
the standpoint of the manufacturer or railroad manager. 
practical subjects should figure in the training, yet there 
must be sharp differentiation between the business school 
and the engineering polytechnic, and there must be not 
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even the slightest inclination to descend to the plane of 
“business college.” 

Such a post-graduate school must start without the 
benefit of others’ experience, and doubtless there will be 
a rapid evolution of its courses in the first decade of 
its existence, until the balance between the theoretical 
and practical should be struck. ‘There will be many 
scoffers in the beginning among employers of young men, 
who will maintain that the best post-graduate .school 
of business is a modern business establishment, especially 
as it has been commonly considered that actual business 
life may begin some years before the age at which men 
enter upon the practice of professions. It may develop, 
however, that the advantages a college bred man has in 
his after life may be found strongly accentuated in the 
alumni of the Business School of Harvard. 


+e 


The Agricultural Outlook. 


_ The dismal predictions of crop failures, which have 
been rampant for the past month or more, have been dis- 
credited by the Government reports issued this month. 
The spring has been unusually trying to plant growth, 
and some of the reports which have been promulgated by 
private crop forecasters have bordered on the sensational 
in their portrayal of possible crop shortages. Although 
business in general has not been affected appreciably by 
the fear thus excited of widespread disaster to agricul- 
tural interests, it is nevertheless most gratifying at this 
time to have the Government publish authenticated state- 
ments pointing to practically an average yield in all the 
great staples. This, of course, does not assure the har 
vesting of crops of the size indicated, as no crop is safe 
until it has actually been gathered, but business interests 
have been greatly relieved to learn that irretrievable dam 
age has not already been done to the great bases upon 
which so much of the material prosperity of this coun 
try rests. Manufacturing and commercial interests can 
feel warranted in going ahead as usual with their prepa 
rations for the trade of the last half of the year. They 
must take the ordinary hazard of trade, but they are not 
confronted by the certainty of a lack of purchasing power 


in the vast areas dependent chiefly upon agriculture. 


—_>- 


Our Expansive Foundry Industry. 


Three papers presented at the recent convention of 
the American Foundrymen’s Association at Philadelphia 
touched a sensitive nerve in the foundry organism. 
Treating in turn of the gray iron foundry, the steel 
foundry and the malleable foundry as an investment, the 
readers of these papers made it plain that in a good 
many cases money has been put into foundry enterprises 
by persons who had no claim to succeed. It is not easy 
to explain why a business that has so little attraction 
for workmen and that so few boys are willing to take up 
as a trade should prove so alluring from the investment 
standpoint. Possibly a reason is to be found in the fact 
that to build a foundry is a relatively inexpensive under 
taking as compared with a rolling mill or a steel plant. 
Frequently, too, local considerations enter in—the demand 
for castings coming from one or more established indus- 
tries, or the local pride often appealed to to add another 
town to the list of “iron producing centers.” When the 
stock book is passed around in the community for sub 
scriptions to the new foundry company this latter factor 
looms large. 
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But apart from all the record of unfortunate foundry 


investments and the stumbling into the business of many 
who had less fitness than money, and far too little of 
either, there is the outstanding fact of the splendid pro- 
portions to which the American foundry industry has 
grown. The development of the past decade, in the new 
growth succeeding the depression of 1893-1898, is of spe- 
cial significance. ‘The American foundry industry, it 
may not be generally appreciated, is a vastly greater 
factor in the iron trade of this country than are the 
foundry interests of Great Britain and Germany in their 
respective spheres. In 1905, according to statistics, Ger 
man iron foundries used 2,433,910 tons of pig iron and 
produced 2,202,611 tons of castings. How statistics could 
be had for any such exact statement is not explained, and 
there appears no allowance for scrap, apart from that of 
the molding floor. In a comparison of the figures for 
Great Britain with the above, the report of the British 
Iron Trade Association for 1906 says that the pig iron 
that went to British foundries in that year amounted to 
1,116,192 tons, and that with a liberal allowance for 
scrap, the output of British foundries fell more than a 
half million tons short of the above tonnage of German 
castings. 

The much greater importance of American foundry 
interests, both actually and by comparison with the 
rolled iron and steel producers of the country, may be 
approximated statistically. In the table below are given 
the figures for pig iron and steel (except crucible) pro- 
duction in the three countries in 1906; also the output of 
steel castings so far as statistics are collected, together 
with estimates of the output of iron castings. Gross tons 
are used for the United States and Great Britain and 
metric tons for Germany: 


United States. Germany. Gt. Britain 


See ere 25,307,191 12,478,067 10,149,388 

Steel ingots and castings.23,246,251 11,135,085 6,462,247 

el 713,157 189,313 Nostatistics 

oe eee 6,500,000 *2.2700,000 $1,600,000 
* 1905. ; Maximum estimate. 


The figures given for the output of iron castings in 
Great Britain and Germany are taken from the estimates 
given in the British Iron Trade Association’s report. 
The estimate for the United States is based on a compu- 
tation which takes account of a number of factors. The 
American Iron and Steel Association bas not yet pub 
lished its full statistics separating the pig iron product 
of 1906 according to grades. We have already called at 
tention to the fact that the increase in the output of 
steel making irons in 1906 over 1905 was 42,000 tons 
more than the total increase. Therefore, foundry and 
forge grades last year fell below their total for 1905. 
Allowance must be made for the foundry pig iron im 
ported last year; also for the reduction in domestic 
stocks between January 1 and December 31, 1906. Tak- 
ing the official figures for 1905—n production of 4,755,288 
tons of foundry and high silicon iron and 635,236 tons of 
malleable Bessemer—we get a basis for comparison. The 
reduction of stocks and the foundry iron imports in 
1906 we put at 500,000 tons. The cupola melting loss 
may be put at 7 per cent. It is close to that for jobbing 
foundries, more than that for malleable foundries and 
less for heavy workshops. The scrap additions are hard 
to estimate. On the authority of Secretary Moldenke of 
the American Foundrymen’s Association, the purchased 
scrap may be put at 15 per cent. of the pig iron. While 
the scrap charge ranges from 25 to 40 per cent., the 
greater part is sprues and gates, with whatever bad 
castings must be remelted. Allowance is made also for 
the Bessemer iron used for ingot molds and elsewhere; 
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also for forge iron entering into cast iron pipe. The total 
of 6,500,000 tons is the result of an attempt to approxi- 
mate these various specified factors. 

It is significant that while pig iron production in the 
United that of 
(rermany and Great Britain together, and our steel ingots 


States last year was 110 per cent. of 


und castings 133 per cent. of the total for the other two 
countries, the domestic production of iron and steel cast- 
ings was probably 175 per cent. of the total for Germany 
and Great Britain. 

The general employment of machinery in the United 
States to replace high priced hand labor is one explana- 
tion of the important place of the foundry. The large 
use of cast iron pipe in public work, the important ton- 
nage of cast iron car wheels, and the increased demand 
for high power engines for electric traction, for lighting 
and for rolling mills, are illustrations of the items enter- 
ing into the impressive total. ‘The United States is in 
au peculiar way the field of large opportunity for the 
therefore. 
with the growing importance of the industry that the 


iron and steel foundry. It is only in keeping, 
movement for the improvement of foundry practice has 


assumed more recently a new dignity. It is not too 


much to say that the educational work has been a large 
factor in results commonly viewed as purely commercial. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Saconney Report on Electric Furnaces, 





To the EHditor: I notice in The Iron Age of June 6 
the report on electric steel making furnaces by J. Sacon- 
ney, a French engineer. In this report a comparison is 
inade between Dr. Héroult’s patent electric furnaces and 
process and a so-called Girod furnace, Without going 
into details at this time, I would say that the statements 
made really deserve no serious consideration, as they 
look more like a scheme to advertise the Girod furnace 
than an impartial discussion of the subject. As a matter 
of fact, there is no such thing as a Girod electric fur- 
nace or process for steel making. To prove this I here- 
with annex a translation of the essential points of a 
Belgian patent, No. 154,499, taken out by Dr. Héroult 
and dated January 29, 1901: 

* Electric Furnaces for Producing Soft Metals.” Paul Louis 
Toussaint Héroult, engineer, of La Praz (Savoy). The present 
application relates to a furnace composed of refractory materials 
in which the metal to be obtained forms one of the electrodes 
and makes a direct contact with the metallic mass, serving as 
a terminal from one of the poles of the dynamo. The metal al 
ready produced, or under treatment during the operation, con 
stitutes itself the conductor, and passing by a gradual varia 
tion of heat from the point where it is at the maximum tem 
perature in the vessel, through a gradual diminution of tem 
peratnre, extends away from the point of application of the heat 
until it becomes solid and makes a direct contact at the cooled 
extremity of the apparatus . »« The energy being em 
ployed at one end, it is only at this end that the metal is liquid, 
and contact may be made in the solid part with a large bir, 
which may be cooled as desired. 

Résumé: 1 claim as my invention the above described ar 
rangement of an electric furnace in which the metal is protected 
from contact with the carbon, this metal forming one of the elec 
trodes and being connected at one of the terminals from the 
generator, and the other termiral being in connection with the 
single carbon arranged above the bath, the are traversing the 
iayer of slag on the top of the bath, the temperature of the 
meta) diminishing gradually from this are to the opposite ex 
tremity of ithe vessel, where the metal becomes solid. 

A certified copy of the above described Belgian patent 
can be seen at our attorneys, Frazer & Usina, 170 Broad- 
way. This conclusively shows that it covers all the 
points of the Girod. furnace, upon which M. Saconney 
comments so favorably. 

Dr. Héroult invariably demonstrated all his in- 
ventions before patenting them, which was also done in 
the above case. After having spent considerable time 
and money on this process, and finding it impracticable 

. . . . . . 
and impossible to make a satisfactory product, he simply 
took out a Belgian patent so as to make an official record 
of it and give it to the public in order to prevent others 
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from patenting the same ideas. Dr. Héroult intends 
inaking a full reply to M. Saconney’s statements. 
R. H. Wo.rr, 
American Representative of the Héroult Patent Fur- 
nace and Process. 
New York, June 10, 1907. 


———_~2>-e —____ 


Pennsylvania Business Legislation. 





HarrisspurG, Pa., June 12, 1907.—The Employers’ Lia 
bility bill, which makes a radical change in the law for 
recovery of damages by an employee, has been signed by 
Governor Stuart, after having been in his hands for al- 
most a month. The bill was fathered by the Mine Work- 
ers’ Union and railroad and kindred organizations, and 
as vigorously opposed by the manufacturing, mining and 
railroad interests of the State. Hearings were given both 
sides by the Senate committee in charge, and also by the 
Governor. The bill, which is effective at once, provides 
as follows: 

In all the actions brought to recover from an employer for 
injuries suffered by his employee, the negligence of a_ fellow 
servant of the employer shall not be a defense where the injury 
was caused or contributed to by any of the following causes: 

Any defect in the works, plant or machinery of which the 
employer could have had knowledge by the exercise of ordinary 
care; the neglect of any person engaged as superintendent, man 
ager, foreman or any other person in charge or control of the 
works, plant or machinery, the negligence of any person to whose 
orders the employee was bound to conform and did conform, and 
by reason of his having conformed thereto the injury or death 
resulted; the act of any fellow servant done in obedience to the 
rules, instructions or orders given by the employer, or any other 
person who had authority to direct the doing of said act. 

The manager, superintendent, foreman or other person in 
charge of or control of the works or any part of the works shal! 
under this act be held as the agent of the employer in all suits 
for damages for death or injuries suffered by employees. 

The Governor vetoed four mine bills. They provided 
for eight hours’ work for stationary engineers, limited 
miners to one breast or chamber where the vein is thicker 
than 36 in., and prohibited employment of minors for 
more than eight hours about an anthracite mine and the 
employment of minors at all without a certificate. The 
last bill, the Governor held, would have caused many 
young men to be discharged because they do not know 
English. The act fixing eight hours for minors about 
anthracite mines, be said, should apply to all coal mines 
and the others were also held to discriminate. 

A. B. H. 
—————~-e—__ 


Canadian Coal Land Regulations. 





The Canadian Government has adopted stringent reg- 
ulations to prevent coal lands in the Yukon from being 
held for speculative purposes. Leases for coal mining 
rights will be granted for 21 years at an annual rental of 
$1 an acre, payable in advance. No applicant shall be al- 
lowed to lease more than an area of 2560 acres. The 
tract must be contiguous, and the area shall not exceed 
4 miles in its greatest dimensions. 

The lease shall include coal mining rights only, but 
the lessee upon application may be permitted to purchase 
at the rate of $10 an acre whatever area of the available 
surface rights the Minister of the Interior may consider 
necessary for the efficient and economical working of the 
coal mining rights granted in the lease. The lessee must 
begin operations in one year from the date of his being 
notified to do so, and shall produce the quantity of coal 
specified in such order. The order will not be given until 
the expiration of one year. In no case will the maximum 
quantity required to be mined during each year be over 
10 tons an acre leased. If this order is not complied 
with then the lease will be subject to cancellation. The 
lessee cannot assign his rights without leave of the Min- 
ister. 

\ ——__~-e — — 

The fever of railroad regulation has broken out in 
the Canadian Northwest. At a conference of grain grow- 
ers at Winnipeg, June 6, resolutions were adopted de- 
manding Government ownership of storage elevators 
and a reciprocal demurrage act to control railroads. 
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The Outlook for Tariff Legislation. 


WASHINGTON, LD. C., June 11, 1907.—The agitation of 
the subject of tariff revision, which has recently been 
greatly stimulated by the declaration of certain prom- 
inent commercial organizations, notably the National 
Association of Manufacturers, is causing considerable 
uuXxiety among business men in all lines, and at their 
suggestion quite a number of public men have journeyed 
to Washington in the past week to learn from the President 
and his Cabinet advisers as much as possible concerning 
the intentions of the Administration with respect to the 
overhauling of the Dingley act. 


The President Will Not Act, 


The correspondent of The Iron Age is in position to 
make an authoritative statement concerning the present 
situation which may be of some service in dispelling the 
fears of those whose interests are opposed to any changes 
in the existing tariff beyond such as may be made within 
certain narrow limits by reciprocal trade agreements. 
President Roosevelt has stated definitely in the past few 
days that he does not intend to include any suggestion for 
turiff revision in the message which he will submit to the 
first session of the Sixtieth Congress next December. 
This statement may be relied upon absolutely, for it has 
been made with the President’s characteristic emphasis, 
and has been accompanied by explanations entirely con- 
vincing to those who have received it, 

The reports current that the President would strongly 
urge upon the new Congress the necessity of revising the 
tariff, especially with reference to the rates on what are 
commonly referred to as partly manufactured materials, 
ure based upon White House declarations, it is true, but 
the President’s statements have been misconstrued. To 
those who have urged the President to recommend to Con- 
gress the overhauling of the tariff, he has replied that as 
soon as the additional legislation for the contro] of the 
railroads which he desires has been enacted he will “ take 
up the tariff question.” He has added that he hopes that 
Congress will pass the laws concerning the railroads 
which he will recommend early in the first sessidn. He 
has been careful not to state that he will recommend 
tariff revision, but merely that he will give the subject 
consideration ; nevertheless, the radical revisionists upon 
leaving the White House have informed the waiting news 
paper correspondents that the President would “send in 
a vigorous message at the first session of the new Con- 
gress demanding the immediate revision of the Dingley 
act.” 

On the other hand, prominent stand-patters who have 
called on the President have been told that, if they ex- 
pect the Chief Executive to look with favor on any legis- 
lative policy with respect to the tariff or any other sub- 
ject, they must be prepared first to aid in putting through 
his programme for the Federal control of the railroads. 
Nearly all the stand-pat leaders are now committed to 
the President’s railroad policy, and many of them have 
assured the newspaper correspondents that the President 
will “demand and secure important changes in the inter- 
state commerce laws, but will not touch the tariff,” 


The Administration’s Railroad Policy. 


It will be seen that the wish is father to the thought 
in the case of both parties, and the conflicting reports in 
circulation can therefore easily be understood. The Presi- 
dent has recently definitely stated, however, that he be- 
lieves it would be unwise for Congress to revise the tar- 
iff on the eve of a Presidential election, and that, in his 
opinion, the industries of the country will not suffer if 
the revision of the schedules is postponed until the Sixty- 
first Congress. He has added specifically that his mes- 
sage to Congress next December will not urge tariff leg- 
islation of any kind, but that its principal feature will be 
a strong recommendation for laws authorizing the phy- 
sical valuation of the railroads, the regulation by the 
t‘edera) Government of the issue of stocks and bonds by 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce and possibly the 
Federal incorporation of such carriers. It is needless to 
suggest that such a programme would keep Congress ex- 
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ceedingly busy during the 10 months which usually con- 
stitute the two regular sessions. 

It is not to be assumed, because the President does 
not recommend tariff legislation, that the subject will not 
come up in both houses next winter and evoke more or 
less discussion. In New England and in the Northwest 
the demand for revision along certain lines is very strong, 
und not less than half a hundred prominent Republican 
members will come to Washington in December pledged 
to work for reduced duties in certain schedules. There 
ure good reasons, however, why this element, which might 
he regarded as holding the balance of power, will not be 
able to force through revision by joining with the Demo 
cratic minority. In the first place, these 50 Republicans 
are not united upon a programme involving the passage 
of a bill including all the special provisions to which 
some of them are committed ; if it were otherwise, impor- 
tant tariff legislation might be forced. While the Eastern 
embers demand free hides, free lumber, &c., the West- 
ern members are opposed to such measures, but demand 
lower import duties on iron and steel products, glass, 
paints, binding twine and other commodities of use in the 
construction of buildings and in the operation of farms. 
In the second place, only a comparatively few of the re 
visionist members are prepared to make war on the ma- 
jority leaders or to bolt a party caucus. Finally, it may 
be assumed that the organization of the next House will 
place the Ways and Means Committee and the Committee 
on Rules in the hands of the stand-patters, so that the 
task of the revisionists may well be considered an almost 
hopeless one. Ww. L. C. 

cescenesenyaceaibiiiintinnettiein 


The Relative Economy of Steam and Gas Power. 


In a paper presented before the Ohio Society of Me 
chanical Engineers, J. R. Bibbins compares steam and gas 
engines with regard to fuel economy. [le states that with 
coal of 13,500 B.t.u. per pound, nearly 35 per cent. of the 
heat value is lost in the boiler plant; about 57 per cent. 
more in the engine plant, and that only 8.8 per cent. is 
realized as net work in the engine. In a producer gas 
engine plant the producer loses 25 per cent. of the heat 
in the coal (assumed the same per pound as in the steam 
plant); the engine wastes an additional 58 per cent. 
early, leaving a net of 174 per cent. represented by 
work, this being more than twice the net result obtained 
from the steam engine. Part of the gain is credited to the 
better efficiency of the producer, as compared with the 
steam boiler, and the balance to the superior heat effi 
ciency of the gas engine. It will be noted that the gas 
engine dissipated more of the original heat than did the 
steam engine (58 per cent. in place of 57) ; but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it dissipated a smaller percentage of what it 
originally received from the generating plant (77 per 
cent, in place of 87.3 per cent. for the steam engine) ; and, 
when compared with the net work accomplished, it is far 
superior, having given one unit of work for each 3.35 
units delivered to it, as compared with one unit for each 
6.88 units delivered to the steam engine. A comparison 
of the successive items of loss in the two plants is as fol 
lows: 

Steam Plant.—Ashes, 2.5; boiler radiation and leak- 
age, 7.5; chimney losses, 20; boiler house auxiliaries, 
3.5; pipe radiation and leakage, 1.75; engine thermal 
losses, 6.4; rejected to condenser, 49.1; engine friction, 
0.98; engine auxiliaries, 0.52; net work in the engine, 
8.3; all in percentages of the original fuel value. 

Gas Plant.—Radiation, 10; loss in ashes, 1; cooling 
gas, 4; boiler fuel, 10; engine jackets, 26.25; exhaust and 
radiation, 27.2; engine friction, 2.8; plant auxiliaries, 
1.5; net work in the engine, 17.25 per cent. 

—_—___~-e_____ 

The Wheeling Board of Trade, Wheeling, W. Va., has 
issued its Year Book for 1907, giving the names of the 
officers, list of members, the constitntion and by-laws and 
the annual reports of the officers. The reports show how 
efficiently this organization is working in building up the 
material interests of Wheeling. Incorporated in the 
brochure is an enumeration of the great advantages of 
the city for the location of industries. 
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Failure of Milliken Brothers, In- 
corporated. 





A petition in involuntary bankruptcy was filed in New 
York City, Monday, June 10, against Milliken Brothers, 
Lncorporated, owners of the open hearth steel and struc 
tural plant and steel fabricating works on Staten Island. 
The action was brought by McDonald & Bostwick, at 
torneys for a number of creditors, and the claims repre 
sented in the petition were those of the Niles-Bement 
Pond Company, $11,628: John A. Roebling’s Sons Com- 
pany, $2950; Snyder & Black, $403; Robert W. Hunt «& 
Co., $923. 

Judge Holt, in the United States District Court, be- 
fore whom the proceedings were begun, issued an order 
‘Tuesday morning adjudging the firm in bankruptcy and 
appointing as receivers the following: William L. Ward, 
Port Chester, N. Y.; J. Van Vechten Olcott, New York 
City, and August Heckscher, New York City. Mr. Ward 
is of the Russell, Burdsall & Ward Nut & Bolt Company ; 
Mr. Olcott is a Congressman, and Mr. Heckscher is a 
director of the EKastern Steel Company, Pottsville, Pa., 
the New Jersey Zinc Company, Central Foundry Com- 
pany and identified with other important interests. The 
receivers are to give bonds aggregating $500,000. They 
were appointed for 30 days, and the court gave them the 
right to borrew money to the amount of $200,000, in order 
to carry on the business. They have the right also to 
apply at the end of 30 days for leave to carry on the 
business further, on obtaining the written consent of a 
majority of creditors in amount and on presentation of 
papers showing that the business is being conducted with- 
out a substantial loss. There is a $3,000,000 bond 
issue secured by mortgages on the plants at Mariner’s 
Hlarbor, Staten Island. These bonds were issued under 
date of February 1, 1906, and Are due February 1, 1921, 
interest being payable February 1 and August 1 at 6 
per cent. William Nelson Cromwell, 49 Wall street, New 
York, counsel for Milliken Brothers, Incorporated, is 
said to have already formulated a plan for the reorgani- 
zation of the company. He gave a statement to the 
press, from which we take the following: 

The business consists of two distinct branches, one the con 
struction and erection cf bridges, &c., and the other the manu 
facture of open hearth steel and the rolling of the same into 
billets, blooms, slabs, or structural shapes suitable for use in the 
construction of bridges and other structural work The bridge 
department bas been carried on successfully and very profitably 
for a number of years, and this led the company to the construc 
tion of the open hearth steel plant in 1905-06. The plant, com 
prising 160 acres and a modern and completely equipped bridg« 
plant and open hearth steel plant, is completed and in full oper 
ation. ‘The company has contracts for the erection of bridges 
and buildings the world over: it has about 3000 to 3500 men 
in its employment; its weekly payroll is about $50,000; iis 
business under construction is about $5,000,000 and is of a 
profitable character. 

The estimates for the completion of this steel plant were, as 
usual, exceeded in fact, and exhausted the working capital. This 
was in part supplied by the individual resources of its principal 
stockhoiders, but still remained inadequate. The liabilities are 
about $6.500,000, of which $3,000,000 is represented by first 
mortgage bonds. The capital stock is $5,500,000, of which 
$5,000,600 is 7 per cent. cumulative preferred and $2,500,000 is 
common stock. 

The assets comprise a plant which, with the real estate, ma 
chinery, &ce., is valued at $7,250,000, and merchandise and sup 
plies on hand of the value of about $750,000 more. About three 
quarters of a million is invested in construction under out- 
standiig contracts. It was manifest to all concerned that the 
wisest course was to conserve this vast business by placing the 
same under the jurisdiction of the court without preference and 
with perfect equality to all, and thereby prevent discrimination 
and ruinous sacrifice. 

The business* was established in 1857 by Samuel 
Milliken, Jr., and on January 10, 1906, was taken over 
by the corporation organized under New York laws with 
a capital of $3,000,000 preferred stock and $2,500,000 
common stock. The bridge and structural business was 
conducted with ability and was always profitable. Sam 
uel Milliken retired in 1883 and his sonss Foster Milliken 
and Edward F. Milliken, formed the firm of Milliken 
Brothers, which was succeeded by the present corpora 
tion. Edward F. Milliken, who was an important factor 
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in the business, died in November, 1906, after an opera- 
tion. Henry S. Manning, formerly of Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, is vice-president of the company and a large 
stockholder, and Francis Dykes is secretary and treas- 
urer. The directors of the company besides the officers 
are Clarence Lewis and Jules 8. Bache. The $3,000,000 
bond issue was taken at 90 by a syndicate organized by 
Bache & Co., but only about one-half the issue is under 
stood to have been marketed by the syndicate. The cost 
of the new plant at Staten Island was estimated at 
$3,300,000. It actually cost more than $5,000,000, the 
original plans being enlarged upon. The money required 
above the proceeds of the bond issue was furnished in 
part by the principal stockholders, Foster Milliken and 
Ilenry S. Manning, whose claims against the company 
aggregate $1,050,000. In addition each is an indorser on 
bank loans to a large amount. The aggregate of these 
bank loans is $1,350,000, part of which is unsecured. 
Most of the other notes bear the indorsement of either 
Mr. Milliken or Mr. Manning. It is said that the $1,100, 
Wu0 which the firm owes for merchandise is distributed 
among 300 creditors and that there are no single heavy 
claims. 

The open hearth steel plant, on which construction 
work was begun in the fall of 1905, consists of five 50 
ton open hearth furnaces. ‘The rated capacity of the 
steel works and structural mill is 150,000 tons a year. 
Under date of December 1, 1906, a statement of Presi- 
dent Foster Milliken referred to the satisfactory opera- 
tion of the open hearth plant on a mixture of 40 per cent. 
pig iron and 60 per cent. scrap. It was then estimated 
that on the existing prices for raw materials and for 
structural shapes the plant had a profit of $7.50 a ton, or 
$1,125,000 a year on the expected output of finished prod- 
uct. Among the company’s contracts then on hand were 
mentioned the following: Structural steel work on the 
new Pennsylvania terminal, New York; new plant on 
Staten Isiand for Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
I8-story office building for the Humboldt Savings Bank. 
San Francisco; at Greenhithe, near London, England, the 
largest wall paper factory in the world, to cost $2,500,- 
GOO; the new Bourne Building in New York City for the 
Singer Mfg. Company, with tower 612 ft. high. 

It can be appreciated by those who have carried on 
the manufacture of steel in the past year that the new 
plant at Staten Island encountered peculiar difficulties in 
starting at a time when all raw materials were at high 
point. The company has been compelled to pay for steel 
melting scrap and for basic pig iron on a level much 
above that which was figured on in the inception of the 
enterprise. In its construction work its outlays for ma 
terial and labor were on a high level basis, and the large 
drafts upon the company’s funds due to the completion 
of coustruction work last year depleted its working cap 
itai. The business has been conducted with energy and 
enterprise, and the decision of the firm to pioneer in the 
munufacture of steel in New York harbor attracted at 
tention widely to its operations. 

———_-e———_——_ 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has 
decided to add four more Talbot open hearth furnaces to 
its plant on the South Side, work on which will be 
started at once and the furnaces pushed to completion 
as fast as possible. These four new furnaces will give 
the company an additional output of about 1000 tons of 
steel per day. Work on the three blast furnaces now be 
ing built by the company at Aliquippa will be rushed and 
it is expected to have one of the furnaces ready for blast 
by January 1. When these three furnaces are finished 
and in operation, the pig iron made will be brought to the 
cupolas located beside the Eliza Furnaces in Pittsburgh 
and after being remelted will be taken over the hot metal 
bridge to the steel works on the South Side. 


About 150 members of the Engineers’ Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania visited the Duquesne Works of the Car- 
negie Steel Company on Monday evening, June 10. After 
being shown through every department, including the 
blast furnaces, a luncheon was served. 
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Carbon Tungsten Steels. 


Thomas Swinden of Sheffield, England, read a paper 
on the above subject before the May meeting of the Iron 
and Steel Institute. The object of the research was to 
investigate the influence of varying percentages of car 
bon in the presence of a constant percentage of tungsten 

Productiou of the Steels, 

The materials used were Swedish wrought iron, 
American washed iron, which is a very pure alloy of iron 
and carbon, and specially prepared ferrotungstens. These 
materials were melted in calculated amounts in ¢lay 
crucibles, the steel killed with aluminum, and poured in 
to 1% x 1% in. ingots. The ingots when cold were topped, 
found to be perfectly sound, forged and finally rolled to 
%-in. round bars. ‘The ferrotungstens used contained 
52.29 and 34.71 per cent., respectively, of tungsten. The 
iunalyses of the resulting steels are given below: 


Analyses of the Kesulting Stecls 





‘Tung- Man Sul Phos 
Mark. sten. Carbon. Silicon. ganese. phur. phorus 
0.144 0.044 0.065 0.055 0.010 
0.218 0.050 0.071 0.050 0.010 
9.270 0.027 O17 0.014 0.018 
0.18 0.060 0.075 0.050 0.010 
Seba t csc enae 0.53 0.033 0.14 0.035 0.012 
| ee 3.17 0.57 0.078 0.080 0.054 0.010 
Wy 4 te <s nee O.89 0.089 0.0938 0.040 0.012 
OG vc vc ws ts cee 1.07 0.040 0.055 0.042 0:012 
FEOs chen he 3.02 1.24 0.047 0.22 0.017 0.021 


The aluminum was found to be only a trace. 


Mechanical Tests, 

Before testing suitable lengths of the bars were heat 
ed to 950 degrees (. (1742 degrees F.), held at this tem 
perature for 15 min. and cooled in air. This was to bring 
all the bars into one uniform condition and remove any 
stresses left by rolling. The results of the tensile tests 
were as follows: 


Kesults of Tensile Tests 


Elastic Ultimate Elongation Reduction 

limit. stress. in 2 in. of area 
Mark. Pounds. Pounds. Per cent. Per cent 
Seca ewiaee 54,746 76,765 28.5 62.8 
Cesk eeaxe ce wun 56,605 74,546 27.5 61.0 
Pc kunnen cee 64,960 88,032 24.1 59.8 
Gvitdncckenes 92,050 20,400 16.0 15.5 
Bebe hssdateecas 100,979 125,037 16.0 17.9 
Wes ake e Cewenes 99,814 129,382 14.5 14.2 
an dd bekeain . 109,469 138,880 13.5 29.5 
Ws 6 +6 Gs Rad wed 90,429 113,837 15.5 28.2 
Paix es etna . 103,264 125,440 9.5 16.9 


The tests show very clearly the toughening influence 
of tungsten, especially as the carbon increases. ‘The 
high elastic limit is well shown by calculating its ratio 
to the ultimate stress and comparing it with the similar 
lv treated pure iron carbon series of Professor Arnold. 
‘These results are shown below: 


Elastic Ratios. 


Carbon steels. —~_ fT Carbon tungsten steels. 
Carbon. Elastic ratio. Carbon. Tungsten. Elastic ratio 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent 
0.08 57.0 0.144 3.25 71.8 
0.21 67.3 0.218 3.2 76.1 
O38 61.4 0.27 2.92 73.8 
O.59 16.3 0.48 3.11 7738 
0.89 47.3 0.53 3.18 80.8 
1.20 57.9 O.57 3.17 77 
1.47 47.9 0.89 3.08 78.8 

1.07 3.09 79.4 
24 3.02 82.5 


Compared with iron carbon steels the tenacity has 
been considerably increased, with only slight lowering o 
the ductility. 

Crushing tests were also carried out on pieces 0.564 
in. in diameter and 1.12 in. long. The load was applied 
gradually until 100 tons per square inch was reached 
The following table shows the compression per cent. after 
this treatment: 

Compression Tests. 
Oe 924 922 923 921 981 920 965 964 719 
Compression 50.5 50.66 53.9 34.82 31.83 31.04 25.80 30.42 * 

* Sheared at 85 tons. 

The steels show good tests, the compression being 
rather less than is usual in steels without tungsten. No. 
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“3 slightly sheared over under the weight, which ac 
counts for the high result. 

Test bars were also subjected to an alternating stress 
test in a machine designed by Professor Arnold. -The 
pieces were 5 in. long by 3% in. round. The lower end is 
gripped rigidly to a depth of 1 in. in a fixed die. A hori 
zoutal plunger strikes it at a point 3 in. above the face 
of the die. The movement on the line of impact is % in. 
on either side of the center line. The plunger makes 650 
alternations a minute. The number of reversals is regis 
tered automatically, and the recorder is arranged so as 
to cease working immediately the piece is fractured. The 
results were as follows: 

(/ternating Stress Tests. 
Mark .......924 922 923 921 981 920 965 964 719 
§ 96 | 24 | 


9 ” ” ) 
1 O4 | 104 92 iz 30 1205 


\lternations..21S 226 232 


An average standard boiler plate test is about 350 
alternations. It will be seen that the tungsten confers no 
beneficial influence in these tests. Although strong and 
tough under static press the tungsten has by no means 
removed the “shock” hardness or brittleness found in 
all high carbon steels. Bars were also tesied by cold 
bending. They were 4 in. long by % in. round and fitted 
into a block to a depth of 2 in., being knocked over a 4 
in, radius. The results are given below: 


Cold Bending Tests 


Carbon Tungsten Bending angle. 
Mark Per cent Per cent. Degrees 
924 0.144 3.20) 180 unbroken 
922 O.218 3.24 180 unbroken 
123 O.27 2.92 180 unbroken 
921 0.48 t.11 100 broke 
OX] O53 3.18 85 broke. 
oe LOT 3.17 SO broke 
6D 0.89 3.08 30 broke 
Sid 1.07 3.09 40 broke 


Che bends bear out- former tests, showing the some 
what sudden hardening which occurs as the carbon ap 
proaches 5 per cent. The presence of the tungsten has 
not seriously impaired the angle of the bend. 


Pyrometrical Tesis, 

lhe steels were also examined pyrometrically, many 
heating and cooling curves being taken. Particular at 
tention was paid to the initial temperature from which 
cooling took place. It was found that any tungsten 
steel, cooled from below a certain fixed temperature, 
showed ranges of recalesence absolutely identical with 
those of steels free from tungsten. If cooling takes place 
from temperatures only slightly above this point the coo! 
ing curve is enormously modified. 

The Ar, point is first affected, and can be lowered to 
| maximum, while the other points remain unaffected. 
\s the carbon increases a higher initial temperature is 
necessary to produce a movement of Ar, The rate of 
cooling only affects the magnitude of the change points 
und not their position. 

Perhaps the most remarkable property is that after 
being cooled from, say, 2200 degrees F., and yielding 
a low Ar, change point, the steel is brought back to its 
normal condition by heating to anywhere below the fixed 
temperature already mentioned. 

Microscopic examination was made of the steels, both 
in the cast and rolled conditions. The ingots showed a 
fairly normal structure, but somewhat finer and more 
iuartensitic in form than usual. 

The rolled steels showed structures somewhat finer 
than usual. No. 965, with O.89 per cent. carbon, was 
practically all pearlite, with a very small amount of 
cementite. The main points to be noticed are the fine 
ness of the structure and the fact that the eutectoid 
ratio has not been appreciably affected. Among the au 
thor’s conclusions are the following: 


Conelusiouns, 

The 3 per cent. tungsten has decidedly raised the 
tenacity of the steels without materially lessening the 
ductility. The ratio of the elastic limit to the ultimate 
stress is much higher than for carbon steels. A maxi 
mum tenacity is seen at 0.9 per cent. carbon. 

Below a certain initial fixed temperature all the 
steels examined show critical points as for carbon steels. 
In steels below 0.35 per cent. carbon heating beyond this 
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initial temperature lowers Ar, to a definite “low point.” 
Ar. is practically unaffected; Ar, is gradually suppressed 
in its normal position, but appears again below Ar,, form- 
ing the upper maximum of the low point. 

As the carbon increases a higher initial fixed tem- 
perature is needed for the lowering to be effected. The 
“low point” is practically constant at 570 degrees C. 
(1058 degrees F.) for 3 per cent. tungsten steels. 

Microscopic examination confirms the cooling curves, 
showing the eutectoid composition practically unaltered. 
The structures resemble carbon steels, but are finer in 
pattern. G. B. W. 

- $e 


The Effect of Steel Making Processes on 
Physical Properties. 


At the recent London meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute F. W. Harbord presented the results of experi- 
ments he had conducted to discover how far steels of 
similar chemical composition, but made by different proc- 
esses, will vary in physical properties. The author ob- 
tained a large number of bars, rolled as far as possible 
under the same conditions, from approximately the same 
sized inget and to the same section, and varying in car- 
bon from about 0.10 to 0.75 per cent. These bars were 
subjected to a preliminary examination for carbon and 
manganese contents, and any bars exceptionally high or 
low in manganese were rejected, until 53 bars of approxi- 
mate similar composition for a given carbon content were 
finally selected for complete analysis and the various 
mechanical tests. The bars were all tested for tensile 
stress by Brinell’s ball tests for hardness, and by differ- 
ent methods of impact testing, in the rolled condition 
and after heating to a temperature of 620 degrees C,. The 
results obtained from these experimental bars were sup- 
plemented by a very large number of results, which the 
author had collected over a series of years, and also by a 
large number of. results supplied by various manufac- 
turers and engineers from their daily experience. 


Bessemer Steel Leads in Strength and Hardnses, 


In the tensile tests acid Bessemer steel gave the great- 
est strength, basic Bessemer the next, while acid open 
hearth and basic open hearth came third and fourth. The 
hardness tests showed that the order of hardness is ex- 
actly the same as the order of strength. 

The impact tests were made by various methods, and 
generally speaking they confirm the hardness and tensile 
results, but owing to different methods giving different 
results it was not possible to differentiate between varia- 
tions caused by methods of testing and those due to the 
properties of the material. Something like 300 impact 
tests were made, but the results varied so with different 
methods that until further investigations give a reason- 
able explanation of these variations the author with- 
holds them, as they might lead to entirely wrong conclu- 
sions being drawn by engineers as to the brittleness of 
certain classes of steels. 

Diagrams are given of the percentages of carbon re 
quired in the different classes of steel to give the same 
tensile stress. Fair agreement is shown between the ex- 
perimental bars and the results shown in the records of 
experience collected by the author. For steel of 30 tons 
tensile strength and upward it appears that about 0.10 
per cent. more carbon is required in a basic open hearth 
steel than in an acid Bessemer steel to give the same 
result, and if engineers require material of the same 
strength made from the basic open hearth furnace as 
they have been accustomed to receive from the acid Bes- 
semer, they must permit the manufacturer to increase his 
carbon approximately to this extent. The same applies 
in a much less degree to steel from the acid open hearth 
and the basic open hearth, but the essential point is that 
a reasonable increase in carbon must be permitted in 
order to obtain the same results. That this can safely 
be done is shown by practical experience, and also by the 
fact that the necessary elongation and ‘reduction of area 
to satisfy all reasonable specifications can be obtained 
with this increase of carbon. 
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Higher Carbon Needed in Open Hearth Ralls, 


In regard to hardness, an examination of the results 
obtained with the experimental bars shows that a basic 
open hearth steel containing 0.50 per cent. of carbon has 
the same hardness as an acid Bessemer steel containing 
0.40 per cent of carbon, and that approximately for car 
bons above 0.35 per cent. it is necessary that the carbons 
should be at least 0.10 per cent. higher in basic open 
hearth steel than in acid Bessemer steel to obtain the 
same hardness. Although it has not been possible to 
compare the works results with the above, on comparing 
acid Bessemer rails with basic open hearth and basic 
Bessemer rails, tested at several works under similar con 
ditions, the results generally confirm those given. A large 
number of deflection tests under the drop test in the 
author’s possession also show that the difference in de- 
flection between acid Bessemer, basic Bessemer, and es 
pecially basic Siemens is very marked, and although, owing 
to variations in section, &c., it has not been possible to 
compare and express these results in exact figures, they 
all confirm those obtained on the experimental bars. If, 
therefore, engineers wish to obtain rails of equal hard 
ness from the basic open hearth that they have been ac- 
customed to from acid Bessemer steel, they must permit 
the manufacturer to increase the percentage of carbon to 
give the required hardness, as otherwise, although the 
rails may satisfactorily pass all the usual tests required 
by the specifications, there will soon arise under the con 
ditions of heavy train loads, now customary, serious trou- 
ble, due‘to spreading heads and undue wear. 

American engineers in their standard specifications 
have already recognized the importance of this, and they 
vary their rail specifications according to the process of 
manufacture. Thus, for acid Bessemer 80, 90 and 100 
lb. rails, respectively, the percentage of carbon is 0.45 to 
0.55 per cent., 0.48 to 0.58 per cent. and 0.50 to 0.60 per 
per cent., and for basic open hearth, 0.50 to 0.60 per cent., 
0.55 to 0.65 per cent. and 0.58 to 0.68 per cent. for similar 
‘rails. This permits an increase of about 0.08 per cent. of 
carbon for the basic open hearth rails, but in the author’s 
opinion it will be quite safe to allow from 0.10 to 0.12 per 
cent. increase. He thinks it possible that experience will 
show that even more than this is permissible. 
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OBITUARY. 


JONAS Rice Davis, president and founder of the Royal 
Steam Heater Company, Gardner, Mass., died June 6, 
aged 65 years. He was a native of Templeton, Mass., and 
as a boy learned the trade of stove making. For some 
years he was a partner in the business of the Hleywood 
Foundry Company, Gardner, manufacturer of ranges, and 
when the business was sold to the Central Oil & Gas 
Stove Company he established the Royal Steam Heater 
Company, manufacturer of house heating boilers. He 
leaves two daughters. 


THEODORE F. CHerrron, who has been well known in 
the local hardware trade for nearly 40 years, died June 8, 
at his home, in Brooklyn, N. Y. He had been in ill health 
for several years, but until within a few months had 
been frequently seen at his office. He was born in Green- 
ville, N. Y., and after entering business at an early age 
went West. He was one of the pioneer hardwaremen of 
the Northwest, having been at one time associated in 
business at St. Paul with George Farwell, later of Far- 
well, Ozmun & Kirk. A few years after the war Mr. 
Cheriton came East again and established a manufac- 
turing plant at Oak Hill, N. Y., himself directing the sale 
of the product, which included hangers and track, coat 
and hat hooks and specialties. Later he became inter 
ested in the handle business, eventually forming the T. 
I’. Cheriton Hardware Company, located at 62 Reade 
street, New York. This has lately been managed by his 
son, P. T. Cheriton, who will continue the business. 

STEPHEN MONYPENNY, a prominent citizen of Colum- 


bus, Ohio, and for 10 years secretary and treasurer of the 
Columbus Machine Company, died June 3, aged 65 years. 
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A New Record in Pig Iron 
Production. 


The month of May, with a total of 2,2{4,005 tons, 
made a new record in the production of coke and anthra 
cite pig iron. In April, a 30-day month, the total was 
2,219,242 tons. The daily rate figures out 74,001 tons for 
May, as against 73,975 tons in April, a slight gain, but 
not bearing out the promise given by the large active 
capacity op May 1. The excessive rain fall throughout 
the country in May affected output, and the performance 
of many furnaces was less than in April, the increased 
number active saving the situation from an actual de 
cline in the rate of output. Illinois, Wisconsin and Colorado 
made gains in output, and Alabama for the first time in 
months takes a real stride forward. The active coke and 
anthracite furnaces entered June with a weekly capacity 
of 522,520 tons, computed largely on the basis of their 
performance in May. The active furnaces on June 1 and 
May 1, respectively, numbered 329 and 323. Some addi- 
tions have been made to the active list since the opening 
of the month, including the new No. 6 Carrie Furnace of 
the Carnegie Steel Company (June 7), the new Etowah 
at Gadsden, Ala., of the Alabama Consolidated Coal & 
Iron Company (June 6), and Milton in the Hanging Rock 
District. In the table below is given the production of 
the coke and anthracite furnaces in May, as compared 
with the figures for the four months preceding: 

Monthly Pig Iron Production—Gross Tons. 


January. February. March. April. May. 
(31 days) (28 days) (31 days) (30 days) (31 days) 


New York .... 136,057 126,055 151,142 142,241 145,694 
New Jersey... 34,328 29,616 36,470 30,715 30,814 
Lehigh Valley. 58,930 51,485 60,754 63,926 70,540 
Schuylkill Val. 62,118 57,388 61,601 59,670 64,069 
Lower Susque- 

hanna and 

Lebanon Val.. 58,101 53,010 62,946 67,665 77,274 
Pittsburgh Dis. 505,514 481,868 511,637 530,527 537,088 
Shenango Val. 171,830 154,966 172,748 175,441 156,103 
West. Penn... 122,641 111,933 121,948 129,079 133,720 
Md., Va., and 

Kentucky 87,919 83,135 93,080 96,210 97,981 


Wheeling Dis. 
Mahoning Val. 
Central and 
North. Ohio. 
Hocking Valley 
and Hanging 


102,158 
196,426 


98,929 
168,187 


97,158 118,747 122,666 
179,001 177,425 191,47: 


172,031 171,888 185,598 168,537 158,394 








BOGE ascsces CAOTI 33,606 33,792 28,677 31,338 
Ill.,Mich.,Minn., 
Wis., Mo. and 
re ee 283,934 259,964 278,655 252,714 291,789 
Alabama ..... 145,233 126,642 142,281 142,174 151,454 
Tennessee, 
Georgia and 
PE 2-60 Siuin 36,481 36,446 37,646 35,494 33,628 
Totals ....2,205, 607 2,045,068 2 226, 457 2,219, 242 2,294,005 


Production of Steel Companies.—Returns from all the 
plants of the United States Steel Corporation, the Cam- 
bria, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Lackawanna, Wheeling. 
Republic, Jones & Laughlin, La Belle, Bethlehem, Calu- 
met and Colorado companies show the following totals of 
products month by month. We present also separately 
monthly figures of the production of spiegeleisen and fer- 
romanganese, which is included in the total: 

Production of Steel Companies.—Gross Tons. 
Spiegeleisen and 


—-—Pig.—-Total production.—_—, ferromanganese. 


1905. 1906. 1907. 1906. 1907. 
January ..... 1,129,042 1,358,015 1,406,397 26,305 21,477 
February ..... 1,027,937 1,226 ote 1,317,923 26.988 19,444 
ee 1,232,255 1,400,395 1,424,827 23,595 31,091 
We See ores 1,222,710 1'333,591 1,446,788 28,054 26,527 
Se Sails ca Us 1,287,438 1,372,423 1,470,080 29,447 28,822 
reer Ul 22,737 onee 
eT eee 1,124,409 1,323,301 ........ OO ee 
August -1,186,060 1,287,485 ........ BES) ab w@ie 
September ‘ -, 262,033 1,264,380 ........ SOBER: aanes 
October ...... 340,960 1,452,200 ........ 23,517 ae 
November ‘ a 44.644 1,411,350 ........ See acces 
December .....1,856,962 1,445,528 ........ Se. atime 


In May the furnaces blown out included Pequest in 
New Jersey, one Eliza at Pittsburgh, one South Sharon 
in the Shenango Valley, one Mingo in the Wheeling Dis- 
trict, Dover in Ohio, one Shelby in Alabama and Johnson 
City in Tennessee. 
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The list of furnaces blown in in the month includes 
the new Furnace F in Colorado, Isabella No. 3 and Soho 
(May 1) in Allegheny County, one Saxton in western 
Pennsylvania, one Central in northern Ohio, Globe and 
Hamilton in the Hanging Rock District, No. 2 Calumet 
and No. 5 South Chicago in Illinois, the new Mayville 
Furnace B in Wisconsin, one Hubbard in the Mahoning 
Valley, one Bessemer in Alabama and Rockdale in Ten- 
hessee, 

The following table gives the weekly 
and anthracite iron of furnaces in blast on June 1 and 
May 1: 


capacity in coke 


Ooke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast 

Total ——_— June 1.——, -————-May 1.—-_~ 
number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
of stacks. in blast. per week. in blast. per week. 


Location 
of furnaces 
New York: 


DS 5 os ck wanes 14 14 29,327 14 28.063 
Other New York...10 t 3,571 + 4,422 
New Jersey....... : a 7 6,797 8 6,996 
BOONE ccs dca ecees 4 1 161 1 73 
Pennsylvania : 
Lehigh Valley..... 25 20 14,945 20 13,781 
Splegel ....0c00- 3 3 983 3 1,134 
Schuylkill Valley. .14 13 14,241 13 14,110 
Splegel -......0- 1 1 710 1 721 
Low. Susquehanna. 8 6 8,407 7 8,021 
Splewel .....00. 1 1 668 0 0 
Lebanon Valley....10 10 8,365 10 7,997 
Pittsburgh Dist....42 40) 119,518 39 122,471 
Spiegel ......ee- 3 3 2,943 3 2.812 
Shenango Valley. ..20 19 36,861 20 41,257 
West. Penn........25 21 30,474 20 30,538 
Maryland ......c.e«- 4 $ 9,156 4 8,835 
Wheeling Dist....... 14 13 26,544 14 27,699 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Vailey...18 18 43,232 17 43,541 
Cent. and Northern 
and Michigan... .21 20 37.359 20 £3,210 
Hocking Valley and 
Hanging Reck...12 11 8,129 9 6,690 
SIMONE oc ct nwa eon 21 49,814 19 43,877 
Soleeeh ois see . 2 2 1.398 2 1,814 
pS ee reer 1 1 1,463 1 1,421 
Wisconsin once 7 4,271 $ 3 668 
Missouri ....... wt oo 1 702 1 577 
Colorado ; Sane } 6.692 4 5,275 
ed ee 1 35 0 0 
oo seer eared Ge aah ia 23 16 19,152 16 10,289 
HOMGUORY -..0 ccs 7 4 2,811 4 3,294 
\labama .......-. 46 30 34,377 30 33.596 
TOONEEE. foc ainsts 18 13 7.507 13 7,492 
Georgia and Texas. 3 2 5&8 3 7686 
TOs aan eaee 290 399 522. 520 323 524, 538 


The active weekly capacity in coke and anthracite 
iron has shown the following fluctuations since January 
1, 1908: 


Capacity Capacity 

per week. per week. 
june 1. 522.520 Wee Be ds sw cad Caen 403,157 
Wee Bee cccseeucOuepeue a 405,792 
eS ee 497.456 January 1, 1905..... 377,879 
ee See December 1, 1904... ..357,846 
February 1..........492,359 November 1...:....- 334,249 
January 1, 1907.....! 507.897 October 1........... 319,249 
December 1. 1906..... 513.860 September 1......... 291,573 
pr 500,580 BOE SE coccin cawsdies 246,092 


272.301 


. 469,665 a : 
. 326,107 


GCetener Beccsss 


September 1......c+- 441,426 June 1 ane a 

inne Wake steew aes 449,908 WR Decasdecwass one 368,244 
BU davaccic .. «++ 460,570 April 1... ccceecces 337,257 
Sara d cing 472622 March 1...........-308,751 
[0 ae . .484,031 Pebruary 1. . 2.0... . 273,692 
April 1...........---484,240 January 1, 1904..... 185,636 
WR Di cc dase 479,737 December 1, 1903..... 244, ,156 
February 1....-.ccee 482,156 November 1........- - 273,715 
January 1, 1906..... 463,673 October 1 ...........858,142 
December 1, 1905....475,814 September 1........ 360,197 
November 1. . «eee - 460,449 ae Peer rec 353,681 
October 1... ccccees 445,468 Dele Dscccdscddcsse Cee 
September 1......... 412.563 EE aia ara wee a ae 388,1 78 
ME Fs ee 6 cis a . .410,088 PO Rc cantacwuagees 373,496 
PEG an waeae ues wees 408,617 Apel De cccccevcves . 386,215 
Fem Soc cacecncece QQQMOR WD. Biden cscsccsss 347,424 
BoE. dade de con wis 452,031 February 1.......++4 335 5,388 
Oe ee no oo 439.564 January 1, 1903.....: 346,073 

———_»--—_—_- 


Official denial is made on behalf of the United States 
Steel Corporation of reports current in Wall Street in the 
past week that the corporation is negotiating for a lease 
of the Chateaugay, N. Y., iron ore properties of the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad Company. The mines are 
operated by the Chateaugay Ore & Iron Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the railroad company. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company, Bristol, Va., con- 
templates putting its Graham Furnace, at Graham, Va., in oper- 
ation about the first of the year. This furnace was leased and 
operated for some time by the Graham Iron Company. Radford- 
Crane Furnace at Radford, Va., which has been rebuilding for 
several months, will be blown in about July 10 


The capital stock of the Fort Wayne Rolling Mill Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., maker of Wayne special test iron, has been 
increased from $35,000 to $250,000. 


Pequest Furnace at Buttzville, N. J., which went out of 
blast early in May, is not likely to resume in the near future. 


No. 2 Furnace of the Carnegie Steel Company at South 
Sharon, Pa., was blown out May 7. 


Marshall Furnace of the Juniata Furnace & Foundry Com- 
pany, Newport, Pa., was blown out for repairs May 3 and 
went in again May 31. 


Milton Furnace of the Wellston Steel & Iron Company, Wells- 
ton, Ohio, was blown in last week. 

No. 4 Furnace of the Carnegie Steel Company at Mingo 
Junction, Ohio, was blown out May 17. 


Globe Furnace of the Globe Iron Company, Jackson, Ohio, 
was blown in May 10 after repairs. 


Hamilton Furnace of the Hanging Rock Iron Company, 
Hanging Rock, Ohio, which blew out for relining March 19, 
resumed May 15 





In the Chicago District No. 2 Calumet Furnace blew in May 
4 after relining, and the No. 5 Furnace of the Illinois Steel Com 
pany at South Chicago blew in May 9 


No. 1 Furnace of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com 
pany at Bessemer, Ala., was put in blast May 16 


The furnace of the Cranberry Furnace Company at Johnson 
City, Tenn., was blown out for relining May 11. 


General Machinery. 


The General Drop Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is prepar 
ing plans for rebuilding the part of its plant which was recently 
destroyed by fire. The toolroom and dieroom were not damaged, 
and the company is prepared to have the dies ready for its cus- 
tomers as soon as its shops can be rebuilt. 

The Sydney Foundry & Machine Works, Sydney, Cape Breton, 
has incorporated under the same name with a capital stock of 
#100,000. The company operates foundry, boiler, forge and ma- 
chine shops, which will be considerably enlarged by the erection 
of new buildings and the installation of modern machinery in 
order to take care of its increased business. Arrangements are 
completed for the installation of a steel casting plant, also a 
department for the manufacture of bolts, rivets, spikes, &c. 
Preparations are being made to erect the new buildings as quickly 
as possible, with the intention of having them in operation by 
the fall: The officers and directors are James Clarke, president ; 
Wilfred I. Clarke, secretary and treasurer: Herbert C. surchell, 
John A. Young, James T. Burchell, Archibald A. MeIntyre and 
Henry McDonald. 


The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company has 
installed in its new pipe foundry at Burlington, N. J., four 5-ton 
special electric Northern jib cranes, two of the column jib type 
and two of the transfer jib type, also a 20-ton Northern electric 
traveling crane. The 5-ton cranes will assist the overhead 
traveling cranes, and are of high speed design especially suited 
to pipe foundry practice. The Northern Engineering Works, De 
troit, Mich., has recently shipped to the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad a second three-motor electric traveling 15-ton Northern 
crane of special design for use in the roundhouse. This crane 
is to be operated with alternating current, and is designed to 
run on overhead tracks having a considerable curve. 

W. Beatty & Sons, Welland, Ont., manufacturers of dredges, 
ditchers, steam shovels, hoisting engines and contractors’ ma 
chinery, have erected extensive works, consisting of machine 
shop, foundry, boiler and smith shop, carpenter and pattern 
shop, storage building and building for storing finished ma 
chinery. The buildings are located on the canal and are con 
structed of concrete. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Standard Safety Boiler Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
proposes to erect a new shop in the near future, equipped to 
build all steel water tube boilers of improved design 

The plant of the De Pere Boiler Works, at De Pere, Wis., 
which recently suspended operations, has been purchased by the 
Lyons Brothers Boiler Company, which will take immediate pos 
session. The De Pere shop was built about five years ago, and 
is equipped throughout with modern tools designed to handle 
heavy marimne work. The new company will have ample facili 
ties for the manufacture of the Bonson watey tube boiler, which 
will constitute its chief output. 

The Power Specialty Company, New York, reports recent 
sales of 120 Foster superheaters, aggregating 42,000 hp. These 
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superheaters are to be installed in Babcock & Wilcox, Stirling, 
Edge Moor, Heine, Franklin, Atlas and other boilers, including 
a number of return tubular boilers. They include a large num 
ber of repeat orders, following the successful operation for 
from one to five years of initial installation. Among many oth 
ers, successive orders have been received from: the Solvay Process 
Company, three: Internationai Harvester Company, three ; 
James S. Kirk & Co.. two: Stone & Webster Engineering Corpo 
ration, six; Hartford Electric Light Company, four; Philadel 
phia Electric Company, three; Tennessee Copper Company, 
three; United States Navy Department, nine; Quincy Market 
Cold Storage Company, three; American Smelters Securities 
Corporation. three ; Electric Company of America, seven. 


The City Clerk of West Bend, Wis., will receive bids until 
June 24 for one 50-hp. suction gas producer and engine, one 500 
gal. deep well triplex pump, 256 tons of cast iron pipe and other 
supplies for the water department. 

Jackson, Mo., will receive bids until July 9 for a complete 
water and light plant. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


Ferry & Clas, architects of the new Auditorium to be erected 
in Milwaukee, Wis., to cest $500,000, are completing specifica 
tions for the building and expect to have them ready by June 
20, when bids will be called for. The building will be of fire- 
proof construction throughout. 

The capital stock of the Attica Bridge Company, Attica, Ind., 
has been increased from $16,000 to $60,000. 

The contract for furnishing the material and doing the 
steel structural and masonry work on the west wing of the new 
State Capitol building, to be erected at Madison, Wis., has been 
awarded to T. C. McCarthy, Madison, for $128,764. 

The Kansas City Structural Steel Company, 302 Postal Tele- 
graph Building, Kansas City, Mo., recently incorporated with a 
capital stock of $500,000, has acquired the old plant of the 
American Smelting & Refining Company at Argentine, Kan., at 
the cost of $45,000. It is the purpose of the company to re 
model the present buildings and equip them with the necessary 
tools and appliances for fabricating and handling structural 
steel. The plant will have a capacity of approximately 1000 
tons a month, and besides the building of bridges and other 
structures a specialty will be made of mine and smelter build- 
ings. It is stated that orders have been placed for the required 
machinery, and it is planned to have the plant in full operation 
by November. lectricity will be employed as the motive power 
and machines will be equipped with individual motors. Either 
natural gas or fuel oil will be used in the furnaces. 

The United Iron Works Company, which now has plants at 
Springfield and Aurora, Mo.; Iola, Pittsburg and Cherryvale, 
Kan., is engaged upon plans of a plant soon to be erected at 
Independence, Kan. The buildings will include a foundry, 70 x 
125 ft.: machine shop, 70 x 110 ft.; pattern storage building, 
50 x 125 ft., and an office building, 30 x 50 ft. It is stated that 
no additional machinery will be required for the equipment of 
this plant. 

The first one of the five buildings of the new iron and steel 
plant of the Hetherington & Berner Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., is about completed. It is 80 x 200 ft., of steel frame and 
brick. Three traveling cranes run the length of the building. 
The motive power is to be electricity, furnished by four West- 
inghouse generators and Chandler & Taylor Corliss engines. The 
company will have its own electric light plant. There will be 
at hand every modern facility for the most economical handling 
of structural steel and architectural iron work. 

The West Virginia Bridge & Construction Company, Wheel 
ing, W. Va., has placed its property under the control of F. M. 
Peet of New York. Mr. Peet has been the president and acting 
general manager of this company for the past year and a half. 
This was done for the purpose of paying off the obligations of 
the company as speedily as possible. The Wheeling stockholders 
have sold their interests to F. M. Wyant of Manasquan, N. J. 


The McClintic-Marshall Construction Company, Pittsburgh, 
has received a contract for building two steel tipples at Repub 
lie station for the Tower HilH-Connellsville Coke Company, which 
will require about 700 tons of steel. 


Foundries. 


The Summit Foundry Company, La Crosse, Wis., has been 
acquired by local interests and will hereafter be known as the 
Summit Stove Company. Wm. Reid is president and manager ; 
L. C. Colman, vice-president; H. L. Colman, secretary, and T. 


W. Folger, treasurer and superintendent. 

The Peoria’ Malleable Iron Works, Peoria, Ill., recently organ- 
ized, has accepted a $25,000 bonus, together with 15 acres of 
ground, from the town of Hoopeston, IIL, and will proceed at 
opee to construct a plant upon the site donated. A charter for 
the new company has been applied for, the stock of which, 
$75,000, is reported to be fully subscribed. The product of the 
plant will be malleable and gray iron castings. 

The Hamilton Steel Casting Company, recently organized at 
Hamilton, Ohio, with $100,000 capital stock, will occupy the 
plant of the insolvent MacNeale & Urban Safe Company. The 
company will make a specialty of steel gears for street cars. 
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The new plant of the Samuel C. Tatum Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to be erected on Colerain avenue, will be five stories high, 
of mill construction, and the staircases and elevators will be 
incased to make them fireproof. The building will be 60 x 266 
ft. There will be a one-story steel factory building in the rear, 
110 x 300 ft. Work on the buildings will begin at an early date. 

The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company has 
recently added to its works at Scottdale, Pa., four No. 84 New 
ton patent cupolas to the melting equipment in its pipe foun 
dry, making six cupolas of this type in the plant. Each cupola 
has a stack approximately 57 ft. high and an average capacity 
of about 16 tons per hour, giving 96 tons hourly capacity 
These cupolas were made by the Northern Engineering Works, 
Detroit, Mich., builder of foundry machinery. 


Motors and Small Engines. 


The Frantz Mfg. Company, “herryville, Pa., which operates 

a fully equipped machine shop, desires to move its plant to a 

more convenient location, as the present site has inadequate 

shipping facilities, being two miles away from the railroad. 

The company manufactures engines consuming gasoline, kero 

sene or alcohol. e 
Fires. 


The plant of the Memphis Fibre & Plaster Company, Mem 
phis, Tenn., was destroyed by fire June 6. 

The plant of the Flour City Ornamental Iron Works, Minne 
apolis, Minn., was damaged $10,000 by fire June 7. 

Hardware. 

The Potts Mfg. Company, Mechanicsburg, Pa., which was 
conducted as a partnership for many years, was incorprated in 
March last under the same style, J. R. Potts being elected sec 
retary and treasurer. The company manufactures iron fencing, 
grilles and fire escapes and also does general machine work 
Business is referred to as excellent, with orders that tax the 
capacity of the plant. 

The Metal Furniture Company of Evansville, Ind., has been 
reorganized and the capital stock will be increased from $25,000 
to $60,000. 


The name of the L. C. Thompson Mfg. Company, Indianapo 
lis, Ind., manufacturer of post office and bank equipment, has 
been changed to the Furnas Office & Bank Furniture Company. 

The Parrish-Alford Fence & Machine Company, Knightstown. 
Ind., has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $75,000. 
Wm. A. Alford is president. 


‘rhe Bedford Handle Company, Bedford, Ind., has been incor 
porated with $100,000 capital stock, by George M. Dodd, Boone 
Leonard. James W. Douthitt, William Butler, Walter Newland 
and Wm. F. brooks. 


The Delphos Mfg. Company, Delphos, Ohio, on May 1 in 
creased {ts capital stock from $150,000 to $300,000, and exten 
sive changes are now being made in the plant. The output of all 
lines manufactured by the company, including galvanized sheets. 
eave trough, conductor pipe, oil cans, tanks, &c., has been greatly 
increased, and prevision is being made for the addition of other 
goods. 


The Uwanta Wrench Company, Meadville, Pa., has just com- 
pleted the erection of an addition to its plant. This increase 
in capacity has been rendered necessary by the rapid expansion 
of the company’s business. 

The Grand Rapids Hand Screw Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has about completed its new factory and expects to take pos 
session of it about July 1. The company manufactures hand 
screws, cabinet makers’ benches, clamps, factory trucks, &c. 

The Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., reports that its new electrical power plant is about com 
pleted. An Allis-Chalmers engine and Bullock generator and 
motors will be installed, and the plant will be up to date in 
every respect. 

The Columbus Wire Bound Box Company has been or 
ganized in Columbus, Ohio, by Dwight S. Ritter and others, 
with a capital of $30,000, to manufacture a patent wire bound 
packing box. The company will have a plant in the building 
formerly occupied by the Midgely Mfg. Company. 


Miscellaneous. 


Dodge & Day, engineers and constructors, Philadelphia, Pa., 
have commenced work on an extension of the York, Pa., street rail 
road system, from York to Hanover. ‘They have a large force 
of men working and rapid progress is being made. The new 
buildings for S. L. Allen & Co., Fifth and Glenwood avenue, 
Philadelphia, which are being designed and constructed by 
Dodge & Day, are progressing rapidly. These buildings are being 
constructed entirely of reinforced concrete, and the centering 
has alrendy been removed from the two lower floors, so that the 
buildings will soon be ready for the installation of machinery. 

The Wheeling Stove & Range Company, Wheeling, W. Va., is 
erecting a new plant on Nineteenth street. The main building 
will be 60 x 100 ft., of brick construction, and six stories high. 
There will also be several smaller buildings, one 60 x 180 ft., 
and three stories high. Its present plant is now located at Chap 
line and Eighteenth streets, in Wheeling, from which all machin 
ery will be moved to the new plant. Additional equipment will 
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be added, and the output more than doubled. The new plant 
is nearly completed, and is expected to be ready for operation 
in July. A new design of range, possessing some distinct ad 
vantages, and also a new gas stove, will be put on the market 
by the company in a short time 

The firm of Optenberg & Sonnemann, Sheboygan, Wis., man- 
ufacturer of boilers and steam heating apparatus, has been 
reorganized with a capital stock of $50,000, under the name of 
the Optenberg Iron Works, the incorporators being J. H. Opten 
berg and Wm. Moeller. 

The Pittsburgh Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has received 
two contracts from the United States Government for large 
sluice gates for controlling the water supply to irrigation 
ditehes now being constructed at Mondak, Mont., under the 
supervision of the United States Reclamation Service. 

The Jamison Coke Company, Pittsburgh, has just finished 
a tipple and washer at its No. 4 plant at Bradtree, Pa., and is 
beginning a new steel tipple and steel and concrete washery 
at its No. 1 plant. This company will build 100 new coke ovens 
this year. 

The Thomas W. Irwin Mfg. Company, Allegheny, Pa., manu 
facturer of skylight and architectural iron work, has been 
awarded the following contracts: The Union Switch & Signal 
Company, Swissvale, Pa.. for its new foundry and blacksmith 
shop, 24,000 sq. ft. of structural iron skylight; Shelby Steel 
Tube Company, Elwood City, Pa., extensions to tube mill, 53, 
984 sq. ft. of its Carnegie bar style skylight. 

rhe North American Lead Company, Columbus, Ohio, has re 
cently completed the construction of an electrolytic copper, nickel 
and cobalt reduction works at Fredericktown, Mo. About $2,000, 
000 has been spent on the property, and the plant is at present 
capable of refining copper at the rate of 150,000 to 200,000 Ib. per 
month. It is stated that the capacity of the plant will shortly be 
largely increased, if not doubled The officers of the company in- 
clude Joseph F. Davidson, president ; E. A. Cole, vice-president, and 
Nathan Gumbel, treasurer. Vivian Bond & Co., 68 Beaver street, 
New York, are selling agents for the copper. 

——_~~ peo 


Labor Notes. 


The striking boiler makers of Boston and vicinity have 
returned to work on the same basis as that existing when 
they went out. They will, however, undoubtedly receive 
the advance in wages of 714 per cent., which was offered 
them before the strike. The original demand made by 
both of the rival unions was for an advance of 15 per 
cent. and a reduction from a nine to an eight hour day. A 
compromise was attempted, the eight-hour day being 
waived by the union, which suggested an advance of 10 
per cent. ‘The employers offered 7% per cent., which was 
accepted by the International Brotherhood of Boiler Mak- 
ers and Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of North America. 
The United Boiler Makers and Iron Shipbuilders of North 
America declined to accept the proffered terms, and some 
600 men went out. The trouble is now at an end. 

Nothing was accomplished at the conference of the 
Wage Committees of the Amalgamated Association and 
the Western Bar Iron Association, held in Toledo, Ohio, 
last week. The seale for boiling and finishing mills was 
presented by the Amalgamated Association, in which ad- 
vances ranging from 7 to 10 per cent. are asked. While 
no agreement was reached, this is not taken to indicate 
trouble in effecting a settlement. In fact, it was decided 
to wait the outcome of the conference between the Amal- 
gamated Association and the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, which is being held in Pittsburgh this week. It 
is not probable that all the advances asked for in the 
scales will be granted by the bar iron mills, but a com- 
promise may be made by which the men will receive a 
slight advance in wages. A meeting of the Wage Com- 
mittees of the Amalgamated Association and the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Company will be held in Pitts- 
burgh next week. After this conference has been held 
a meeting will be arranged between the Amalgamated 
Association and the independent sheet and tin plate mills. 

The strike of the union machinists of Cleveland, Ohio, 
which began June 3, is still in progress, and present indi- 
cations are not very encouraging for a speedy settlement. 
Only three of the large concerns have acceded to the de- 
mands of the strikers for a 9-hr. day and a 10 per cent. 
increase in wages. None of the members of the Cleve- 
land branch of the National Metal Trades Association 
has granted the demands. Employers report that many 
of their machinists are returning to work at the old scale, 
but there are still about 2000 men out. 








PERSONAL. 





John C. Reed is manager of the Standard Works of 
the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company at Allegheny, Pa., 
and is not general manager of the company, as stated 
in The Iron Age of May 30. 


George B. Foster, formerly in charge of the Wagner- 
Bullock sales agency in Chicago, and recently assistant 
sales manager of the Allis-Chalmers Company, is now 
connected with the Power Improvement Company of 
Milwaukee at its Chicago office in the Fisher Building. 
The Power Improvement Company makes a specialty of 
industrial and water works installations, conducting in- 
dustrial and commercial engiveering in general. 


J. C. Maloney, general superintendent of the Atlanta 
Steel Company, Atlanta, Ga., has tendered his resigna- 
tion, to take effect August 1, 1907. 

The D. T. Williams Valve Company, Cincinnati, has 
opened an Eastern branch office in charge of Charles K. 
Thomas, Eastern sales agent, at 26 Cortlandt street, 
New York City. 

E. R. Stettinius, New York, vice-president of the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Company and of the Stirling Consolidated 
Boiler Company, recently sailed for Europe. 

S. W. Croxton of the Cleveland Furnace Company, 
Cleveland, sailed for Europe June 8, accompanied by 
members of his family, and will remain abroad for three 
or four months. 

Thomas E. Shears has been appointed general agent 
of the Western department of the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection & Insurance Company, with headquarters 
at Denver, Colo. Mr. Shears is entering his twentieth 
year of continuous service with the company in this de- 
partment as chief inspector, and will now combine the 
duties of this office with those of general agent. 

Stuart B. Marshall. formerly resident manager at 
Pittsburgh for the L. & R. Wister Company, Philadelphia, 
has been appointed assistant general manager of the 
Dunbar Furnace Company, Dunbar, Pa., and has moved 
to that place. He has been succeeded at Pittsburgh by 
Horton Penrose. 

William B. Montgomery, for four years foreman of 
the engineering department of the Ohio Works of the 
Carnegie Steel Company at Youngstown, Ohio, has re- 
signed and will remove to California. 

Thomas Morrison of Pittsburgh, a director of the 
United States Steel Corporation, has returned from 
Europe. 

John R. Barclay bas been appointed purchasing agent 
of the Ohio Works of the Carnegie Steel] Company at 
Youngstown, Ohio, succeeding C. S. Schofield, who re- 
cently resigned to accept a position with the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company. A. C. Cook, formerly claim 
agent for the Ohio Works only, has had his jurisdiction 
extended over the upper and lower mills of the Union 
Works, Youngstown. 

Patrick M. Galvin, superintendent of the labor depart- 
ment of the Bessemer and Brown-Bonnell plants of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company at Youngstown, Ohio, 
has resigned, having accepted a similar position at the 
Indiana Harbor Works of the Inland Steel Company. 

Dr. W. H. Tolman, director of the American Insti- 
tute of Social Service, has sailed for Europe. He will 
take charge as commissioner of the American section of 
the International Book and Paper Exposition at Paris, 
which opens on July 21. 

S. T. Wellman, of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. has gone to Europe and will spend 
some time at Carlsbad. 

Ernst Boley, Cleveland, Ohio, assistant to the general 
superintendent of the American Steel & Wire Company, is 
in Europe. 

W. B. Everest, traffic manager of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has beeu 
elected president of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. 

Thornton N. Motley of Thornton N. Motley & Co., 12 
John street, New York, who suffered an accident some 
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time ago resulting in a broken leg, has had a relapse and 
will be confined to his home longer than expected. An 
operation had been feared, but was not found necessary. 


At the thirty-fifth annual commencement exercises of 
the Stevens Institute of Technology, on June 13, the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Engineering will be conferred 
on John Fritz of Bethlehem, Pa. 


Charles F. Baldwin of New Castle. Pa., has been 
elected a trustee for the Vulcan Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany of New Castle. 

Col. T. G. Bush, president of the Shelby Iron Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala., has gone on an extended foreign 
tour. 


—_——_~-e—___—__ 


The First Trade School Convention. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INb., June 11, 1907.—( By Telegraph.)— 
The first trade school convention ever held is now in 
session in this city. It has brought a large attendance 
of representatives of industrial and employers’ associa- 
tions, commercial bodies, builders’ exchanges and indi- 
vidual employers. It is held in connection with the com- 
mencement exercises of the Winona Technical Institute. 
The purpose was to see what the institute is accomplish- 
ing, hear what others are doing, discuss the whole trade 
school] question, ascertain what may be done to develop 
such schools and crystallize the work done. 

The convention was opened Monday evening in the 
assembly room of the Claypool Hotel, by Charles W. Fair- 
banks, Vice-President, introducing as the chief speaker 
Dr. Frank Gunsaulus, president of the Armour Institute 
of Technology, Chicago, who spoke on “ Education of 
the Hand.” The business session, Tuesday morning, was 
presided over by John L. Ketcham, of the Brown-Ketcham 
Iron Works, Indianapolis. Anthony Ittner, St. Louis, 
chairman of the Education Committee, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, spoke on “History of Trade 
School Education”; P. M. Kling, of the Pressed Steel 
Car Company, McKees Rocks, Pa., on “ Importance of 
Mechanical Education”; James W. Van Cleave, St. Louis, 
president of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
on “ Industrial Education—The Next Step.” 

On Wednesday the delegates will visit the workshops 
of the Technical Institute and take part in the commence- 
ment exercises. The commencement address will be made 
by Walter H. Page, editor of World’s Work, New York. 
An open meeting will be held in the evening, to be ad- 
dressed by James A. Emery, New York secretary of the 
Citizens’ Industria] Alliance: A. D. Dean, Boston, super- 
visor of training schools in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, and M. W. Alexander, Lynn, Mass., vice-president 
of the National Society for Promotion of Industria] Edu- 
cation, who has charge of 400 apprentices in an electrical 
plant. 

Out of 118 previous graduates of the Winona Techni- 
cal Institute, 116 are now holding positions paying them 
$60 to $200 a month. All speakers agreed that the supply 
of skilled workmen from trade schools may be very 
greatly increased without coming near meeting the de- 
mand for them. 

————— ee 

What is known as the Schoo] of Traction Engineering 
has just graduated at Indianapolis 40 pupils, young farm- 
ers, It is a traveling school that moves from State to 
State, as opportunity demands. The course consists in 
learning to operate traction engines, and the school term 
lasts a month. The school was conducted at the Fair 
Grounds at Indianapolis. The graduating exercises con- 
sisted of demonstrations with the engines on the grounds 
by the pupils in the morning and addresses and the pres- 
entation of diplomas in the afternoon. Of the 40 gradu- 
ates, 28 were from Indiana, 4 from Illinois, 2 each from 
Ohio and Michigan. and 1 each from Minnesota, New 
York, Iowa and Maryland. 


The J. M. Guffey Petroleum Company, Pittsburgh, has 
placed an order with the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany for 100 steel underframe tank cars. 
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The Milliken failure is ascribed to special conditions 
in which banking.interests have played a significant part. 
The cost of construction of the new plant has been great- 
ly in excess of the estimates, which is another factor 
whien does not apply to the industry generally. The only 
feature which may be said to be of more widespread 
significance, as applied to rolling mills proper, is the fact 
that prices for raw material, and notably of Basic Pig 
Iron, in the East have been out of line during the past 
six months with the prices realized for finished products. 
Since the receivers are to operate the plant there will be 
no shifting of the work in hand. The company has made 
large purchases of Pig Iron for delivery during the bal- 
ance of the year, estimated at 100,000 tons, at prices rang- 
ing from a shade below $24 to close to $26, delivered. A 
part of this will be needed to carry out the contracts for 
fabricated work. 

During May the blast furnaces did not do quite as 
well as expected. The production of that month of the 
Coke and Anthracite furnaces footed up to 2,294,005 tons 
as compared with 2,219,242 tons in April. The daily rate 
was therefore nearly identical, 75,975 tons in April and 
74,001 tons in May, although the capacity at work on 
May 1 wis considerably larger than it was on April 1. 
During May, too, a number of additional stacks have 
started, so that June output should show some increase. 
The Steel companies made in April 1,446,788 tons, or at 
the rate of 48,226 tons per day, and in May produced 1, 
470,080 tons. or only 47,422 tons per day. The merchant 
furnaces, therefore, turned out 830 tons per day more 
in May than in April. 

The Pig Iron markets throughout the country are 
quiet, but sre steady, and it looks as though we are about 
to settle down to a protracted period of dullness, since 
sellers have contracted their output far ahead, and buy 
ers generally are well taken care of. 

In the Central West the Steel market has eased off 
somewhat and $29.50 is now quoted at Pittsburgh for or- 
dinary Bessemer Billets. One of the leading Steel works 
in western Pennsylvania has during the past few weeks 
sold about 40,000 tons of Billets at prices which are con- 
siderably more remunerative than rolling Steel Rails at 
$28 per ton. 

Saies of Steel Rails for the domestic market during 
the past week include 10,000 tons for the Central of 
Georgia and 4060 tons for the Cincinnati. Hamilton & 
Dayton. The I}linois Steel Company has also taken ad- 
aitional business, and is reported to have now on its 
books for 1908 delivery an aggregate of 300,000 tons. 

The Grand Trunk Company has ordered from the 
Lackawanna Steel Company 30,000 tons of Rails for de 
livery to its Canadian system during the current year 
The Stee) Corporation has lately taken a contract for 
14,000 tons of Rails for delivery to Peru. 

There has been quite a run of business for the Struc 
tural mills, the contracts including 2600 tons for a build 
ing in Philadelphia, 2000 tons for shops for the Steel 
Corporation, 5000 tons for the Pittsburgh Steel Company, 
3100 tens for a viaduct at Cincinnati, and 2000 tons for 
Chicago & Northwestern track elevation at Chicago. 
In this city bids are going in for Subway work, which 
will call for 4500 to 5000 tons of Structural material and 
some rods for reinforced concrete. Complaints are crop 
ping up, however, in different parts of the country, of 
some very close figuring on erected work, the shop ca- 
pacity being very large. 

Some time since the Steel Corporation called for bids 
for i000 Steel cars for its roads. These have now been 
awarded, the material required footing up to about 100, 
000 tons. This is the first large car order which has come 
up for some time. Similarly there is again a movement 
in lake shipbuilding. One Ore boat has just been con- 
tracted for and five or six more are under negotiation. 

The lighter lines are very busy. One indication is 
furnished by the fact that of the plants of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company 98 per cent. of the Sheet 
mills are running as compared with 85 per cent. last year, 
and of the Tin Plate mills of the same company 95 per 
cent. are in operation, as contrasted with 71 per cent. 
at tne corresponding date a year ago. The Coke in- 
dustry continues in an abnormal condition. Spot Con- 
nellsville Coke has sold down to $1.90 at ovens, and even 
lower prices are reported. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Junel2, Juned5, May15, Junel13, 





PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton 1907. 1907. 1907. 1906. 
Foundry No. 2, Standard, Phila 
GUIDA. «kis cieccsncccs .. ++ $25.50 $25.50 $25.50 $18.50 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin 
ere Naa ated pes ..e- 2425 24.25 24.25 16.75 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago... 26.50 2650 26.50 18.25 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh... . 24.40 24.40 23.85 18.10 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh...... 23.15 23.15 22.85 16.35 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 27.50 27.50 27.50 19.00 


BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton 


tessemer Billets, Pittsburgh. . 29.50 30.00 30.50 26.50 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh : 5.00 35.00 36.00 382.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila «an Ce 32.50 32.50 29.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh..... ... 37.00 37.00 37.00 34.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 


OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton : 





Steel Rails, Melting, Chicago. . 18.50 18.50 18.50 14.00 
Steel Rails, Melting, Phila..... 20.00 20.00 19.50 16.25 
Iron Rails, Chicago.. ows sae 50 24.50 21 

Iron Rails, Philadelphia....... 27.50 50 27.50 20.50 
Car Wheels, Chicago. . coves SOO 50 25.00 18.00 
Car Wheels, Philade!phie.. .. 25.50 50 24.00 16.75 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh... 18.50 50 18.00 15.75 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 16.00 16.00 15.50 13.00 


Heavy Steel Scrap, Philadelphia 19.00 19.00 19.00 15.75 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 


Per Pound : Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia 1.831%, 1.83% 1.83% 1.631% 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago... 1.78 1.78 1.76% 1.66% 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.50 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.8414 1.84% 1.84% 1.644% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.86 1.84% 1.84% 1.74% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater, New York.. 1.86 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 
Beams, Pittsburgh. . Sears 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Angles, Tidewater, New York 1.86 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 
Angles, Pittsburgh.......... ‘ 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.57% 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.60 

SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.40 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.85 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh... and 2.05 2.05 2.05 1.75 
garb Wire, Galv, Pittsburgh. 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.30 

METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 
Lake Copper, New York.. 94.25 24.25 24.75 18.75 
Electroiytic Copper, New York 23.00 23.37% 24.25 18.6214 
Spelter, New York. eee 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.10 
Spelter, St. Lonis , 6.40 6.40 6.3714 6.00 
Lead, New York... ; oa 5.75 5.75 6.00 6.00 
Lead, St. Louis... ‘ : 5.65 5.65 §.92%, 5.92% 
Re ee Bese vasa ewes 52.10 41.50 43.50 38.87% 
Antimony, Hallett, New York. 14.00 17.00 20.00 25.00 
Nickel, New York...... ee $1.00 45.00 45.00 40.00 
rin Plate, 100 Ib., New York... $4.09 $4.09 $4.09 $3.94 


——_+-+e—___— 


Chicago. 


FisnerR Buritptne, June 12, 1907.—( By Telegraph.) 

The reported improvement of deliveries in nearly all lines 
of finished material, though in most cases not great, never- 
theless reflects some decrease in the development of new 
business. Postponement of shipments on both finished prod- 
ucts and Pig Iron have been asked by some consumers 
through the midyear inventory season, when plants cannot be 
run to full capacity. This has also had some effect in les- 
sening urgency of deliveries. An unusually good demand for 
Steel Bars has been stil! further strengthened by recent 
heavy purchases of the car builders. This evidence of re- 
newed activity on the part of these interests is doubtless 
due to the placing of some large contracts for cars by the 
railroads. Of the 6000 Steel cars placed last week by the 
United States Steel Corporation, 3000 were awarded to the 
American Car & Foundry Company. In addition to this 
order the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad has let 
contracts for 2000 cars, and the Chicago Great Western 
1000 cars, both of which were placed with the Pullman Com- 
pany. Steam Rail purchases reported in the market for the 
past week are limited to one lot of 10,000 tons taken by 
the Illinois Steel Company. A very large tonnage of structu- 
ral material is in sight, a considerable portion of which is 
expected to reach the contract state before long, but present 
bookings are comparatively light. Fabricators are, however, 
well filled up with work. The scramble for Scrap Material 
has developed an exceptionally strong market, and in some 
grades. notably Heavy Melting Steel and Cast, there is a 
marked scarcity 
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Pig Iron.—With prices firm and consumers buying only 
in a desultory. way, the market is decidedly quiet. The 
stimulus that would be afforded by the entry of some of the 
larger interests for last quarter requirements is wholly lack- 
ing. What demand there is comes from the smaller melters 
and transactions are confined to small ivis. An occasional 
inquiry and a few small sales for deliveries extending 
through the first quarter of next year are reported, but 
there is, on the whole, but little disposition to anticipate 
wants so far ahead. Iron on track for spot delivery still 
commands from $22.50 to $23 for No. 2 Foundry, while 
prompt furnace shipment is obtainable from some sources 
at $22, Birmingham. Sales of Malleable Bessemer in small 
lots have been made at $25.50, Chicago, for last quarter. 
In view of the approaching inventory period requests for 
the withholding of part of the tonnage due for shipment on 
contracts have been received from some consumers. Prices 
for forward deliveries vary somewhat, but the range is fairly 
covered by the following quotations; Southern No. 3 Foun- 
dry, third quarter, $21 to $21.0; fourth quarter, $20 to 
$21; first quarter, 1908, $18.50, Birmingham. For Northern 
No. 2 Foundry and Malleable Bessemer $22.50 is asked for 
last quarter. The following prices are for June delivery, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $27.50 to $28.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 27.00 to 27.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 26.50 to 27.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 26.00 to 26.50 
BIOPTROTR BOSGGR, IO. -Bivc cc sv cvcew rs. 27.00 to 27.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 26.50 to 27.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 26.00 to 26.50 
8 ONS Ae 27.35 to 27.85 
ee Oe er ere 26.85 to 27.35 
ee Se DO Bib actcswwaiees cae 26.35 to 26.85 
ee, ere ere er er 25.85 to 26.35 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 27.35 to 27.85 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 26.85 to 27.35 
Deuter GAY DOR. . 0. ccecvssseces 25.35 to 25.85 
OE DEOCENOE. s ves cccwsetbovesece 25.35 to 25.85 
Malleable Bessemer..............000. 26.50 to 27.00 
ee eee 25.30 to 25.80 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 % 31.30to 31.80 


Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 % 32.30 to 32.80 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 % 33.30 to 


(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—Trade in Rods is light, the supply 
for open market offerings still being limited to lots of com- 
paratively small tonnage. Prices are unchanged and are 
quoted at from $37 to $38, Pittsburgh. Specifications on 
contracts for Forging Billets are freely offered and early 
deliveries are being urged. No transactions involving new 
tonnage of importance is reported.’ Prices range from $36 
to $38, the latter applying to small lots for prompt de- 
livery. 

’ Rails and Track Supplies.—The railroads are not dis- 
playing the same degree of haste in placing Rail orders for 
forward requirements that characterized last year’s trans- 
actions. Yet week by week the tonnage grows, and though 
the total is short of that placed for the corresponding period 
of the preceding year, it is, nevertheless, of satisfactory pro- 
portions. The only sale of Steam Rails reported for last 
week is one of 10,000 tons, the order being placed by a West- 
ern road with the Illinois Steel Company. Some moderate 
lots of light Rails for prompt shipment have been placed 
with Pennsylvania mills, the local interests being unable to 
promise deliveries short of September. We quote as follows: 
Angle Bars, accompanying Rail orders, 1907 delivery, 1.65c. ; 
car lots, 1.90c. to 1.95¢c.; Spikes, 2.35c. to 2.45c., according 
to delivery ; Track Bolts, 2.65c. to 2.75c., base, Square Nuts, 
and 2.80c. to 2.90c., base, Hexagon Nuts. The store prices 
on Track Supplies range from 0.15c. to 0.20c. above mill 
prices. Light Rails, 30 to 45 Ib. sections. $35; 25-lb., $36; 
20-lb., $37; 16-lb:, $88; 12-Ib, $39, f.0.b. mill. Standard 
Sections, $28, f.o.b. mill, full freight to destination. 


Structural Material.—While it is doubtful if specifica- 
tions are coming in as freely as heretofore, whatever there 
may be of a lagging tendency is not of pronounced character. 
Some important building projects have been deferred and 
others are moving a little more slowly toward closure, but 
the situation is on the whole not materially changed. A con- 
tract for the Phelan Building at San Francisco, the original 
plans for which called for 1000 tons, after having been held 
up for some weeks has finally been placed, together with an- 
other for 1100 tons for use in the Mills Building in the 
same city. Track elevation work in Chicago requiring 1700 
tons was taken by the American Bridge Company. Prices 
from store are quoted without change at 2.05c. to 2.10c., 
and mill prices, at Chicago, are as follows: Beams and 
Channels, 3 to 15 in., inclusive, 1.88c.; Angles, 3 to 6 in., 
¥-in. and heavier, 1.88c.; larger than 6 in. on one or both 
legs, 1.98c.; Beams, larger than 15 in., 1.98¢c.; Zees, 3 in. 
and over, 1.88c.; Tees, 3 in. and over, 1.93c., in addition 
to the usual extras for cutting to extra lengths, punching, 
coping, bending and other shop work. 


Plates.—.:\ resumption of normal deliveries will in any 
case not come speedily, but the heavy shipments being made 
by the mills are now somewhat in excess of bookings. Though 
the gain so far made is slight, except on Universal Plates, 
for which the demand is easier, yet some progress is being 
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made.in the clearance of back orders. No new business of 
moment is reported in this market. We quote for future 
delivery as follows: Tank Plates, %4-in. and heavier, wider 
than 64% and up to 100 in. wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 
1.88¢c. to 2.08¢.; 3-16 in., 1.98¢c. to 2.18c.; Nos. 7 and 8 
gauge, 2.03c.. to 2.23c. ; No. 9, 2.13c. to 2.383c.; Flange quality, 
in widths up to 100 in., 1.98c. to 2.08c., base, for %4-in. and 
heavier, with the same advance for lighter weights; Sketch 
Plates, Tank quality, 1.98c. to 2.18¢c.; Flange quality, 2.08c. 
Store prices on Plates are as follows: Tank Plates, 4%4-in. 
and heavier, up to 72 in. wide, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; from 72 to 
96 in. wide, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; 8-16 in., up to 60 in. wide, 
2.30c. to 2.40c.; 72 in. wide, 2.50c. to 2.65c.; No. 8, up to 
60 in. wide, 2.35c. to 2.45c.; Flange and Head quality, 0.25c. 
extra. 


Sheets.—Local mills are making some improvement in 
deliveries, and are promising shipments on Black Sheets in 
from four to five weeks, Galvanized six to seven weeks and 
Blue Annealed in eight to nine weeks. Store business is 
extremely heavy, warehouse stocks being practically the only 
source of supply for prompt requirements. We quote mill 
shipments as follows, Chicago: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 
2.08c.; No. 12, 2.08¢c.; No. 14, 2.18c.; No. 16, 2.23c.; Box 
Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.53c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.58¢c.; Nos. 
25 to 26, 2.68c.; No. 27, 2.68c.; No. 28, 2.78c.; No. 29, 
2.88c.; No. 30, 2.98c.; Galvanized Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 
2.83c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 3.08c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 3.18c.; Nos. 
22 to 24, 3.83c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.58c.; No. 27, 3.78c.; No. 
28, 3.93c.; No. 30, 4.43c. Sheets from store: Blue Annealed, 
No. 10, 2.50c.; No. 12, 2.55c.; No. 14, 2.60c.; No. 16, 2.70c. ; 
Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 21, 2.80c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.85c. ; 
No. 26, 2.90c.; No. 27, 2.95c.; No. 28, 3.05c.; No. 30, 3.45c. ; 
Galvanized from store: Nos. 10 to 20, 3.30c. to 3.35c.; Nos. 
22 to 24, 3.55c. to 3.60c.; No. 26, 3.65c. to 3.70c.; No. 27, 
3.85c. to 3.95c.; No. 28, 4.15c.; No. 30, 4.65c. to 4.70c. 


Bars.—Following the recent heavy buying by the imple- 
ment interests, the market has been further stimulated by 
orders for some round lots from car builders. Among the 
inquiries in the market, one for 1000 tons from a Southern 
car builder is reported, but the price concession asked proved 
an obstacle to the placing of the business. Quotations, Chi- 
cago, are as follows: Steel ‘Bars, 1.78c., with half extras; 
Iron Bars, 1.78c.; Hoops, 2.18c., extras as per Hoop card; 
Bands, 1.78c., as per Bar card, half extras; Soft Steel An- 
gles and Shapes, 1.88c., half extras. Store prices are as fol- 
lows: Bar Iron, 2.10c. to 2.25c.; Steel Bars, 2c. to 2.10c.; 
Steel Bands, 2c., as per Bar card, half extras; ‘Soft Steel 
Hoops, 2.35c. to 2.45c., full extras. 


Merchant Pipe.—Small sizes of Merchant Pipe are ex- 
ceedingly scarce. On sizes from 8 in. down no specific dates 
of delivery are being made by the leading makers. Lap Weld 
Pipe, especially in the large sizes, is furnished with a little 
more promptness, but, at that, deliveries are long deferred. 
There is practically no change in the situation. The follow- 
ing mill discounts are quoted: Black Pipe, % to 6 in., 71.2; 
7 to 12 in., 68.2; Galvanized, % to 6 in., 61.2. These dis- 
counts are subject to 1 point on the base. From store in 
small lots, Chicago jobbers quote 68 per cent. on Black Steel 
Pipe, % to 6 in. About 4 points advance above these prices 
is asked for Iron Pipe. 

Boiler Tubes.—Very little, if any, improvement is noted 
in deliveries. Store stocks continue to supply the demand 
for prompt requirements. Mill quotations for future deliv- 
ery on base sizes are as follows: 2%, to 5 in.,.in carload lots, 
Steel Tubes, 63.2; Iron, 50.2; Seamless, 49.2; 2% in. and 
smaller, and lengths over 18 ft., and 21% in. and larger, and 
lengths over 22 ft., 10 per cent. extra. Store prices are as 


follows: 
Steel Iron. Seamless. 
ey MI ii 5.4. a sa: kop, 6 65018 oo eb 35 Bh 
ye Og rears re 50 35 35 
MR th evihtnn a nilahig shiek sieee 52% 85 35 
SO 25 siscin car sd wae Rete 60 47% 47% 
6 In. WG CONE nGicnckscgdcane 50 35 bt 


Merchant Steel.—Among the lines in which special 
activity is noticed are Steel Tires and Spring Steel. Wagon 
and Spring makers are buying freely. Quotations are as 
follows: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 1.98c. ; 
Iron Finish, up to 11% x % in., 1.98c.; Iron Finish, 14% x %& 
in. and larger, 1.78¢., base; Channels for solid Rubber Tires, 
% to 1 in., 2.28¢., and 1% in. and larger, 2.18c.: Smooth 
Finished Machinery Steel, 2.18c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.98c. ; 
Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 2.08c.; Cutter Shoe, 
2.46l4c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.38c.; Railroad Spring, 1.98c.; 
Crucible Tool Steel, 714c. to 8c., and still higher prices are 
asked on special grades. Shafting, 50 per cent. off in car 
lots and 45 per cent. in less than car lots, base territory. 

Cast Iron Pipe.-—Business is almost wholly confined to 
small orders of inconsequential tonnage. The only municipal 
letting scheduled for the week was for something less than 
300 tons, and even that was not placed. There is very little 
tonnage in sight for the near future. We quote per net ton, 
Chicago, as follows: Water Pipe, 4-in., $38 to $39; 6 to 12 
in., $87 to $38; 16-in. and up, $36 to $37, with $1 extra for 
Gas Pipe. 


Coke.—The demand has not developed strength enough 
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to lift prices to a higher level, and Connellsville 72-hr. 
Foundry Coke is quoted at $3 to $3.25, at oven, for prompt 
delivery. 


Qld Material.—The strength of the market is fully 
maintained, with a tendency toward advance in some grades. 
The rolling mills are buying freely and railroad offerings 
are absorbed as fast as they come out. The market is ex- 
tremely sensitive, and even moderate buying in any direction 
is quickly followed by an advance in the grade affected. 
Country shipments are light, dealers showing a disposition to 
hold their stock in the hopes of still higher prices. A slight 
break in the market would doubtless be followed by freer 
shipments. Cast Scrap is sustained by the high price in Pig 
Iron and is very scarce. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad is this week offering a list of 2100 tons and 
is the only one reported. The following quotations are per 
gross ton, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Se eee $24.50 to $25.00 


Old Steel Rails, rerolling............. 19.25 to 19.75 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft......... 18.50 to 19.50 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub- 

Be a eee 28.00 to 30.00 
CNG COE WRECWs ic cccciciceunceseicthsces SOE 2000 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 16.00 to 16.50 
Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 17.00 to 17.50 
PR a oe Fao 6 ETE aOR eae e es 12.50 to 13.00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
SEO ee NOs sive s Svawa cheers $19.00 to $20.00 
REOM COP BONG o 6s cic csccdsvccecncs SOO Semel 
Steel Car Axles........-..eeeeeeee-- 21.0080 21.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 15.00 to 15.50 
py VE eee eee 16.00 to 16.50 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............. 17.50 to 18.00 
eR a 13.00 to 13.50 
Ge | SOS os wk bs Berilcnceue wen 12.00 to 12.50 
EROll AMMO. PUPMIDMD. 60 ci eee canacee’s 12.50 to 13.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 12.50 to 13.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 12.50 to 13.00 
eee MN au a oi aguas echo aca bl aaoar erate 10.50 to 11.00 
pe BO ae eee ree Se 10.50 to 11.00 
SOS UN aS dak’ 'sL ofadvrak Ole ales sok a wiateneierals 10.00 to 10.50 
Ok: We MEINE AS e (oi Sis 4:6 0 bchie «esse KR RLS x 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 11.50 to 12.00 
OS 8. Sareea aa 9.00 to 19.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 15.50 to 16.00 
pee eS re ee 17.25 to 17.75 
Agricultural Malleable............... 16.00 to 16.50 
Fae WA PINON 6 8' hb nccindeeeevaeds 12.50 to 13.00 


Metals.—The entire list of Metals is inactive. The de- 
mand for Copper is very quiet and orders are confined to 
small wants for immediate requirements. We quote as fol- 
lows: Casting Copper, 25%4c. to 26c.; Lake, 26c. to 2616c., 
in car lots for prompt shipment; small lots, 4c. to %e. 
higher; Pig Tin, car lots, 4314c.; small lots, 43%¢.; Lead, 
Desilverized, 6.50c. to 6.60c., for 50-ton lots, Corroding, 
7.25¢. to 7.35c., for 50-ton lots; in car lots, 2%4¢. per. 100 
lb. higher; Spelter, 6.8714c.; Cookson’s Antimony, 2716c., 
and other grades, 2614c. to 27c.; Sheet Zinc is $8.60 list, 
f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of G00-lb. casks. On Old Metals 
we quote: Copper Wire, 20%4c.; Heavy Copper Wire, 21c.; 
Copper Bottoms, 18%4c.; Copper Clips, 19%4c.; Red Brass, 
18%c.; Red Brass Borings, 17c.; Yellow Brass, 16c.; 
Yellow Brass Borings, 14%4c.; Light Brass, 12%c.; Lead 
Pipe, 544c.; Tea Lead, 5.15¢.; Zinc, 5.40c.; Pewter, No. 1, 
30c.; Tin Foil, 35c.; Block Tin Pipe, 40c. 


The David Evans Company and the Chicago Steel Foun- 
dry Company, Chicago, will remove from their present quar- 
ters on the seventh floor of the Rookery Building to the floor 
above, where they will jointly océupy rooms 806 and 808. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 11, 1907. 

The Iron and Steel markets appear to have entered upon 
a period of midsummer dullness. It is remarkable how little 
interest appears to be manifested in the market at the present 
time. Buyers and sellers alike appear to be quite indifferent 
in regard to making further commitments, and it rarely 
happens that both sides are in a position to do so without 
inconvenience. Makers of Pig Iron claim to be sold to the 
extent of 80 to 90 per cent. of their capacity to the end of the 
year, which of course leaves a very small proportion of their 
product to be marketed up to that date. If this condition be 
true as regards the furnaces it is also true as regards con- 
sumers, as they have already anticipated their requirements 


to the extent to which furnaces claim to have sold. This’ 


necessarily means an inactive market for a number of weeks 
to come, during which period many important developments 
are expected, which will have a material influence in shaping 
the course of the Iron and Steel markets for next year. 
Whether these will be favorable or not is an unsolved ‘prob- 
lem. It cannot be claimed that prospects are bright, and 
while they may not be as bad as some may imagine, they are 
at least of that uncertain character which gives pause to 
large transactions. With as much Pig Iron sold as furnace 
owners claim to have sold it would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect any important decline, or expect any great weakness, 
simply because there are no stocks to cause weakness, nor 
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can there be any great accumulation for months to come. 
But looking to the more distant future the outlook is not re- 
assuring as to the continuance of the present high “prices. 
Easier conditions, however, are already developing. Buyers 
who want Iron delivered inside of four or five weeks can get 
it with less difficulty than they have been able to do at any 
time for months, and it requires very little shopping around 
to get accommodated at a premium of 50 to 75c. per ton, 
whereas not long ago $1 to $2 premium had to be paid before 
the delivery could be guaranteed. Third quarter deliveries 
are firm at quotations given last week, but prices for the 
fourth quarter are less rigid than they were two or three 
weeks ago. It requires a pretty strong searchlight, however, 
to find anything like extensive or general weakness, although, 
as we have already said, there are some indications which 
show that buyers have more to say about prices than they 
have had for several months past. It will require time to 
develop this feature, but it is clearly more of a two-sided 
market than it has been for a long time, and it is about as 
certain as anything can be that for the present the high-water 
mark has been reached for Pig Iron for an indefinite period. 

Pig Iron.—There is a fair amount of inquiry for both 
Foundry and Mill Irons, but the tonnages called for are 
not important except in two, or three instances, in which they 
run from 1000 to 2500 tons each. Whether they will result 
in actual business or not remains to be seen. There is a 
good deal of skirmishing doing on, the purpose being to get 
an exact line on the market, as in spite of its apparent 
strength there is an undercurrent of feeling that prices are 
liable to slide off when least expected. This is not without 
some basis of probability, although it can hardly occur in 
the very near future, and may not for an indefinite period, 
but all the same there is a feeling of caution which is more 
noticeable than for a long time past. The continuous im- 
porting of Pig lron on a large scale is forcing itself on the 
attention of the trade, and if the monthly furnace report 
should show another increase in production it will undoubt- 
edly confirm the impression that higher prices are not among 
the probabilities of either the near or the distant future. 
As regards the immediate conditions, prices are the same as 
last week to a, shade lower. The claim is made that as the 
second quarter is practically at an end third quarter prices 
take their place, which is quite true, but third quarter prices 
are materially lower than second quarter prices were during 
that period, and the dividing line between the two as re- 
gards prices is somewhat sharply drawn. Fourth quarter 
deliveries were at one time offered at lower figures than are 
named to-day, so that while there has been a loss of $1 
to $1.50 on the near deliveries there has been an apparent 
gain on those for later dates, which probably means a re- 
turn to more normal conditions. It is not clear, however, 
that prices can be maintained on their present level, but the 
test will surely be made within the next 30 days. Mean- 
while spot lots of all grades command a slight premium, 
in some cases 50c., in others $1 per ton, but for third and 
fourth quarters for deliveries in buyers’ yards, eastern Penn- 
sylvania and adjoining districts, would be within the follow- 
ing range: 

Third Quarter 1907. 


Nee? SONG 6. ease cc ee TRS $24.50 to $25.00 
GG) POPS ilk io sic netic e hast. acaay 22.50 to 22.75 
Waa warded tkGit eh meh ewes 23.75 to 24.25 
RAT PRUGMNOS Ras oncc te tcecdanuas nate 27.75 to 28.25 
Middlesbrough, NO. 3. ...ccccececcncs 22.25 to 22.50 
Sete Ties sais oddest wit ae ose ares 24.25 to 24.75 
Fourth Quarter 1907. 
Nee 2 PON: oe 5a coucsavanane $23.50 to $24.00 
BIAGIO: Sickscw candice ty eta temecakcne 23.00 to 23.50 
COay POI se <sinse ce TC Oe he a Cee as 22.00 to 22.50 


eR Pee err ree 27.75 to 28.00 


Plates.—The demand for Plates is very good, althouga 
none of the orders are of importance individually. The mis- 
cellaneous demand, however, is strong, and the mills are in 
most cases making full time in all their departments. Prices 
are unchanged, but in specially desirable specifications con- 
cessions of about half a tenth are said to have been made. 


_ The general list, however, is quoted as follows: 


Part 
Carload. carload. 
Cents. Cents. 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel.......... 1.938% 1.98% 
Flange or Boiler Steel............... 2.03 2.0814 
PRACT es eels ie Uke Ce EVE Hie Cae 2.23 2.28 
Locomotive Firebox Steel............ 2.4344 2.48 
The above are base prices for 4-in. and heavier. The following 
extras apply: Extra per 
100 Ib. 
SAO CH. cee es i ec de deese cs Sin ce cues $0.10 
Noa. F: 8 By Bs Wari iain ete wea icdee Meee a 
a aN: eee rer T er ree 25 
iy OW OG Rt yg Re ree eee eee .05 
Plate over 270 WS BIG Desc. elects cess iud -10 
Plates: OVOP: 126 40: 190 UD oiiiain bia hdc ces cemewee an 15 
ye a ee rr ere 20 
PERION: GUNG Bae WO EO Oils oa ce nccuenunseneeens .50 
PIsted OVER 160 Thi na is cea ritacav cs piveveieres 1.00 


Ferroalloys.—The market is very difficult to quote, as 
some who claim to have Ferromanganese for sale have of- 
fered it as low as $62 for the last half. Others who claim 
to be legitimate representatives of substantial concerns say 
that nothing less than $65 to $67 can be done for the last 
half. The probability is that some concession might be made 
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from the higher figure, but it is open to question whether a 
contract could be carried out at the low figures above named. 
Steel.—The demand continues very satisfactory, and the 
local mills have about all the business that they can handle 
during the summer months. Prices are firm at the figures 
last quoted—namely, $32.50 to $33 for nearby deliveries for 
ordinary Rolling Billets and $36 to $38 for Forging Steel. 

Structural Material.—There is no particular change 
in this line, and without any large business being on the 
market the run of small orders keeps up remarkably well, so 
that the mills see a fair prospect of steady employment dur- 
ing the summer months. Prices are unchanged, at 1.83%4c. 
to 2c. for Beams, Channels and Angles, according to specifi- 
cation. 

Bars.—The demand for Bar Iron is a little better and 
prices are firm. A good deal of inferior material is reported 
to have been delivered to some important consumers who 
were anxious to save a few cents in price, but who find that 
the quality is not up to standard. Those making first-class 
Iron are therefore determined to maintain prices at 1.83\4c. 
as the minimum for carload lots and upward. Steel Bars 
are scarce for prompt delivery and command about the same 
prices as Best Refined Bar Iron, although for third quarter 
delivery about a tenth less can be’ done. 


Sheets.—The demand is well maintained and prospects 
for the summer months are very good. Prices are unchanged, 
as follows, for mill shipments, with the usual additions for 
small lots: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.80c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.90c.; Nos. 
25 to 26, 3c.; No. 27, 3.10c., and No. 28, 3.20c. 


Old Material.—It is almost impossible to diagnose the 
market very closely. Prices are in most cases strong, in some 
a little higher, but with the exception of Steel there is no 
quotable change. No. 1 Steel has been soid as high as $20 
and Crop Ends at $20.50, but consumers claim that $19 to 
$19.50 is all they can pay, but they are getting little or 
nothing at those figures. The monthly offerings by the 
local railroads are fairly large, but the awards will not be 
made for two or three days, pending which general quota- 
tions for deliveries in buyers’ yards are about as follows: 


Steel Crops and Rails................ $20.00 to $20.50 
i en i. sis éwswknebeseena 19.00 to 20.00 
re Pree 24.50 to 25.00 
EN 66d bw wiki an barpew aw eace 22.00 to 22.50 
ES es oda ne eve oben eace 31.50 to 32.00 
ee ENS Ss CG ov. 00'S v aw o's wb US 27.50 to 28.00 
I 5 i5k5 Sale o'id nid 900-0 wre 25.50 to 26.00 
Choice No. 1 R. R. Wrought.......... 21.00 to 21.50 
NID G5 os an 9, % cn. a0 iso ba 19.00 to 19.50 
i CS ihe ae'p bis seleie es «090% 19.00 to 19.50 
MEROUNOEY BOTAD sco ccc cc cccscvvetens REOOtO B10 
ee ee 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 Forge Fire Scrap.............. 16.75 to 17.25 
Fx! SR ese 11.50 to 12.00 
SOO ROL, . . 6:s.0:4.0:00 60:5% ¥o%0's 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy Machinery and Axie Turnings... 17.25 to 17.75 
| Siege tes ee 17.75 to 18.25 
Ss NL 'o?s.0-0 2 Ghee Wiss do ee bs oe Sas 16.25 to 16.50 


SS 556 00 oe hae ceedekonk 16.75 to 17.25 


J. F. Murphy and T. E. Murphy, well known in the 
Sheet and Metal trades, and formerly of the Murphy & Mer- 
cer Company, will engage in the Iron and Steel business, 
under the name of John F. Murphy & Co., with offices at 
822-823 North American Building, Philadelphia. The new 
concern will handle both Scrap and Finished Material, as 
well as Mill Supplies. W. L. Burgess, who is well known in 
the Scrap trade, is associated with the new firm. 


Oo 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 11, 1907. 

Iron Ore.—According to present indications and the pre- 
dictions of shippers and vesselmen, the movement of Ore 
down the lakes during June will reach the 6,000,000-ton 
mark and pass all previous records. The month started out 
very satisfactorily, the receipts at the Lake Erie ports last 
week being the largest on record. During the week 49 Ore 
boats arrived at this port, with 257,200 tons of Ore. Prac- 
tically all of the Ore is sent forward directly to the furnaces, 
and about the only thing that can interfere with a very heavy 
movement during the present month is a scarcity of cars. 
While the labor supply is fully as good at the mines as dur- 
ing previous years, if not a little better, there is some com- 
Plaint of a scarcity because of the demand for more men 
than usual in the mines, in an attempt to break the records 
of former years. Ore tonnage continues in good demand and 
offerings of wild tonnage are a little more liberal than they 
were last week. The Ore shipments during May were 5,621,- 
285 gross tons, an increase of 1,316,331 tons over May, 1906. 
The total shipments up to June 1 were 499,921 tons ahead 
of last year. The Ore market is quiet and firm. There is 
an occasional inquiry for small lots. Prices are unchanged, 
being as follows at Lake Erie docks, per gross ton: Old 
Range Bessemer, $5; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.75; Old Range 
Non-Bessemer, $4.25; Mesaba Non-Bessemer, $4; Siliceous 
Bessemer, $2.75; Siliceous Non-Bessemer, $2.35 to $2.60. 


Pig Iron,—The market has been rather quiet the past 
week, although some of the furnaces report considerable ac- 
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tivity in Foundry Iron for the last quarter of this year and 
the first quarter and first half of next year. The foundries 
are pretty well covered for their present needs, and for the 
third quarter, and there are but few inquiries for these de- 
liveries. A few sales of No. 2 Foundry for spot delivery are 
noted at $25 and $26, at furnace. For the last quarter 
some tonnage has been placed at $24 at furnace for No. 2 
Foundry, and some small lots have been sold at the same 
price for third quarter. The sales of Foundry Iron for next 
year’s delivery during the week have been in comparatively 
small lots, the big consumers not yet having entered the 
market, but in the aggregate a fair amount of tonnage was 
sold by some of the furnaces. ‘The most of the sales have 
been made at $22, Valley furnace, for No. 2 Foundry for 
the first quarter and the first half, but in some cases it is 
understood that the price has been shaded to about $21.50. 
There is some inquiry for Malleable Bessemer for the first 
quarter and the first half of 1908 delivery, and a few sales 
in small lots are reported for those deliveries at $22, Valley 
furnace. The Basic Iron situation continues very strong. 
A local interest that has a little Basic left for sale for the 
last quarter is holding it at $24, Valley furnace, and has 
received a number of inquiries during the week, but no sales 
are reported. There is very little inquiry for Southern 
Foundry Iron and none is offered in the local market for 
delivery before 1908. Quotations for the last quarter of 
1907, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


ee MOET CEPT ECE TEETER 
Northern Foundry, No. 1.......eceee. $24.00 to 24.50 
Northern Foundry, No. 2..........0. 23.50 to 24.00 
Northern Foundry, No. 3............. 23.00 to 23.50 
Southern Foundry, No. 2............. 23.50 to 24.00 
GIRT DOr cc ccccccscccvccerticsers, MeO TO Sau 


Coke.—Quite a heavy tonnage of Foundry Coke has been 
sold during the week for the last half delivery, and the mar- 
ket is a little firmer. Many foundries have covered for the 
Dealers are asking $3.25 to $3.50 
at oven for last half delivery, although some of the sales 
were made at as low as $3. The ruling price now seems to 
be $3.25 to $3.35. Foundry Coke for prompt shipment is 
held at $3.15 to $3.20, but probably could be bought for $3. 
Furnace Coke is quiet, with dealers asking from $2.75 to $3 
for last half delivery. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—A fair amount of new busi- 
ness has been taken by the mills, and,a leading interest re- 
ports that it placed on its books orders for a heavy tonnage 
of Steel Bars for delivery until July, 1908. The implement 
makers had covered pretty well previously, and the present 
purchasers are large manufacturing concerns, that for the 
most part have bought more heavily than during previous 
years. Further buying of Steel Bars has also been done by 
the:Bolt and Nut makers. Taken altogether, the situation 
seems a litle easier, although the larger mills note no change 
or improvement in deliveries. Lower quotations are noted 
on Iron Bars. A local mill is selling Iron Bars at 1.70c., 
Cleveland, half extras, and it is understood that a little less 
price than that is offered for direct shipment outside of the 
city. A Pittsburgh mill is offering Iron Bars at 1.65c., Pitts- 
burgh, or 1.75c., Cleveland, but other Bar mills in the Pitts- 
burgh and Youngstown districts are quoting 1.70c., at mill, 
as the minimum price on Iron Bars. With the easing up of 
prices on Iron Bars there is a heavier demand for them, and 
the smaller mills have enough orders to keep them busy dur- 
ing June, and the larger mills are filled up for a much longer 
time. Some of the Iron Bar mills will shut down July 1 for 
about two weeks for repairs and alterations. Steel Bars are 
quoted at 1.70c., Cleveland, for future delivery, with no im- 
provement in deliveries. The Plate situation is a little 
easier with some of the mills, although the demand for Plates 
for future delivery continues heavy. There is also a good 
amount of premium business still being done in Plates. The 
most of the Plate mills can make deliveries in from six to 
eight weeks, and the mills that can make quick delivery are 
getting $3 and $4 a ton premium for Plates. For future 
delivery Plates are quoted at 1.80c., base, Cleveland. Out- 
side of Plates there is very little premium business being 
done in the local market. Billets are strong and in good 
demand. Forging Billets are quoted at $36 to $38, at mill, 
the latter price being asked for small lots for quick ship- 
ment. Bessemer Billets are selling at $30, at mill. The de- 
mand for Structural Material is better than it was a few 
weeks ago. Bids will be received soon for 2000 tons of 
Structural Material for grade crossing elimination work by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in this city, and for 950 tons for 
the First National Bank Building. Considerable Structural 
Material will also be required for smaller jobs in this city 
during the next few months. A sale of 500 tons of Traction 
Rails is noted. Jobbers report that while the demand for 
material out of stock is still good, it is not quite as heavy as 
it was a few weeks ago. Jobbers quote Steel Bars at 1.95c. 
out of stock and Iron Bars at 2c. Warehouse prices on 
Sheets are as follows: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.30c.; No. 
28, One Pass Cold Rolled, 3.05c.; No. 28, Galvanized, 4.15c. 
The stock price on Boiler Tubes, 2% to 5 in., is 64 per cent. 
discount, and on Black Merchant Iron Pipe, base sizes, 67 
per cent. discount. 
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Old Material.—There is a heavy demand for Cast Scrap, 
due to the high price of Pig Iron, and the price has advanced 
$1 a ton. The supply is rather small and the foundries 
are taking about all that is offered. The sale of a consider- 
able tonnage is reported by the Lake Shore Railroad at 
$19.50 per net ton. Steel Scrap is stronger among dealers 
who are buying to fill old orders, but consumers are not 
paying more, Outside of Steel and Cast Scrap, the market 
continues quiet. The general condition of the market is that 
dealers want more than the ruling prices for their material 
and consumers want to buy below the market. Railroad 
Malleable is a little weaker. Dealers’ prices to the trade 
per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


Ce BOE iia. 6S oes bak keene $16.75 to $17.00 
CRE EIN S's deeb we Kr dlaca wae eles 24.00 to 25.00 
eel. CUP AMIGO. ccccicccisvccccctcics Gate sae 
Oo) §> SB ae ee 
Relaying Rails, 50 lb. and over........ 29.00 to 31.00 
Relaying Rails, under 50 Ib........... 31.00 to 32.50 
Heavy Melting Steel...............0% 16.50 to 17.50 
BEGUTOGE MAHORDIO, . 0c ccccceccccces 18.75 to 19.25 
Bo ee eee eee 15.50 
Light Bundled Sheet Scrap........... 15.50 to 16.50 
RIORGING: FR BONED 6 5.6 eek ee ets owake 14.00 to 16.00 


The following quotations are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 
ON CIR MNS 6.4 4d Wind eearsiale ela inw aura $26.00 to it - 


NIE: IIIS 0:66.00 Sue e 0G oleh eae ons 10.50 to 

Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings. 12.50 to 13.00 
De Se i eee 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 Railroad’ WEN a ecieFhic scm 16.50 to 17.00 
PO 5) RET SC awh OO Roa thence wale 19.50 to 20.00 
PRUE: SN os v6.0 Saccu ewratiatem pe ew ere 15.00 to 15.50 





Pittsburgh. 


1907.— (By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—The situation in the Pig Iron market is very 
quiet. Consumers are showing a disposition to hold off from 
buying Iron for forward delivery, knowing that the market 
is high, and that if any change comes it will probably be in 
the direction of lower prices. The low prices at which Coke 
is selling are also affecting the situation in Pig Iron to some 
‘extent. We quote Bessemer and Basic Iron for delivery 
over the next two or three months at $23.50, Valley furnace, 
or $24.40, Pittsburgh. Sales of Foundry Iron are in small 
lots only, and while there is some inquiry for delivery over 
fourth quarter the ideas of consumers and sellers as to 
prices are far apart and nothing has been done. We quote 
Northern No. 2 Foundry for spot shipment and in small lots 
at $25 to $26; for third quarter, $23 to $24, and for last 
half, $22.50 to $23, at Valley furnace. A sale of Northern 
No. 2 Foundry for delivery in first quarter of next year is 
reported on the basis of $21.50, at Valley furnace. There is 
some inquiry for Forge Iron, and we note a sale of about 
500 .tons of Northern at $22.85, Pittsburgh, carrying a 
freight rate of 60c. a ton. We quote Northern makes of 
Forge Iron at $22.25, Valley furnace, or $23.15, Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—The Carnegie Steel Company has bought 10,000 
tons of 2 x 2 in. and 4 x 4 in. Bessemer Billets from the 
Cambria Steel Company and will apply this Steel on its own 
contracts, on which it is. still much behind in deliveries. 
Prices of Steel are a shade easier and we quote 4 x 4 in. 
Bessemer Billets at $29.50 and Open Hearth Billets at $31 
to $31.50, Pittsburgh. We also note a sale of a round ton- 
nage of Axle Billets for third quarter delivery at $34, Pitts- 
burgh, and we quote the market at that price. We quote 


Sheet and Tin Bars in random lengths at $30.50 to $31, 
maker’s mill. 


PARK BUILDING, June 12, 


(By Mail.) 


While the general opinion is that we have reached the 
crest of the wave in the Steel trade, events of the past week 
indicate that the wonderful activity of the past three years 
is to continue for some time. While the Pig Iron trade is 
quiet, prices remain firm and there is no sign of any break 
in the market. Large consumers are covered, the furnaces 
are well sold up, and it is but natural that a quiet period 
should result. Steel is in better supply and prices are easier. 
One large Steel interest has recently decided to market its 
surplus Steel in the form of Billets rather than in Rails, and 
has sold a heavy tonnage in the Pittsburgh District, the 
Carnegie Stee] Company having just bought 10,000 tons of 
4x4 in. Bessemer Billets from this interest in the past week 
for early delivery. There is great activity in Steel Bars and 
Plates, and the leading mills are pretty well filled up for 
the balance of this year. Affiliated interests of the United 
States Steel Corporation have placed orders for about 6000 
Steel cars, which will require nearly 100,000 tons of Bars, 
Plates and other Shapes, and the implement makers have 
contracted for about 200,000 tons of Steel Bars for delivery 
over the next year. The Pipe mills are congested with ton- 
nage for the next two or three months and are ‘suffering 
for lack of Skelp. The tonnage of orders placed in Black 
and Galvanized Sheets is ‘heavy, the leading interest being 
practically filled for the rest of the year. The Tin Plate 


mills are pretty well sold up through third quarter, but busi- - 
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ness for fourth quarter is being held up on account of the 
late fruit crop and the fact that it will be lighter than last 
year. Structural Material is coming out a little better, but 
many large jobs are held up on account of the very high cost 
of building, and some of these will go over into next year. 
On the-whole, the developments of the past week on Finished 
Iron and Steel have been more favorable than for some time. 
Coke is badly out of joint with the rest of the market, due 
to a glut in the supply of prompt Coke, which has been sold 
as low as $1.75 at oven for spot shipment. Old Material is 
in fair demand, with prices of Steel Scrap firm and on some 
other lines slightly higher. 


Ferromanganese.—There is considerable inquiry for 
Ferro for third quarter, and also.for July and August ship- 
ment. We quote English 80 per cent. for July and August 
delivery at $64 and for last half of the year at $63, Pitts- 
burgh. We note a sale of 50 tons of English 80 per cent. 
for July and August delivery at $64, Pittsburgh, and one 
of 50 tons for August and September shipment at $63.50, 
Pittsburgh. 


Muck Bar.—Practically no Eastern Muck Bar is com- 
ing into this market, and the supply of Western Bar is lim- 
ited, and prices are high and firm. We quote best grades of 
Muck Bar made from all Pig Iron at $37.50 to $38, Pitts- 
burgh, and note a sale of 200 tons at the latter price. 

Skelp.—The continued beavy demand for Tubular 
goods has simply congested the Skelp mills with tonnage, on 
which they are sold up for the next two or three months, 
and early deliveries of either Grooved or Sheared Skelp are 
practically impossible to obtain. Prices are very firm and 
premiums would be paid for prompt deliveries. For forward 
shipment we quote: Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.85c. to 1.90c. ; 
Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.90c. to 1.95c.; Grooved Iron Skelp, 
2.20c. to 2.25ce.; Sheared [ron Skelp, 2.30c. to 2.35c. 

Rods.—There is a fairly active demand for Rods, and 
the supply seems to be a litile better, owing to better de- 
liveries of Steel by the mills. We quote Bessemer and Open 
Hearth Rods at $37 to $38, Pittsburgh, a sale being reported 
of 200 tons of ‘Basic Open Hearth Rods for —_ delivery 
at the latter price. 

Steel Rails.—The Carnegie Steel Ciompany took orders 
last week for upward of 10,000 tons of Standard Sections 
and for a fair tonnage of Light Rails. We quote Light 
Rails as follows: $33 to $34 for 20,to 45 Ib.; $34 to $35 for 
16-lb., and $35 to $36 for 12-lb., at mill. Angle Splice Bars 
are held at 1.65c., and Standard Section Rails at $28, at mill. 

Plates.—The Carnegie Steel Company, controlling and 
operating the Bessemer & Lake Erie and the Union rail- 
roads, has placed a contract for 1500 Steel hopper cars with 
the Pressed Steel Car Company and 500 Steel hopper cars 
and 300 Steel dump cars with the Standard Steel Car Com- 
pany. These cars will be used in the Ore trade, and also in 
interworks service, and will require about 35,000 tons of 
Plates, Bars and other Shapes. The Chicago, Lake Shore 
& Eastern, controlled by the Illinois Steel Company, has 
placed an order for 3000 Steel cars with the American Car 
& Foundry Company, and which will require upward of 50,- 
000 tons of Steel. These are the first orders for Steel cars 
for some time, and are expected to act as an incentive to 
other roads in placing car orders. Another item of interest 
in the Plate trade is that contracts for some large Ore boats 
are under way, the American Shipbuilding Company, at 
Cleveland, having already closed for one boat, taking 3200 
tons of Plates, which will be furnished by the Carnegie Steel 
Company, and expects to secure five or six more Ore boats 
this week. This means more orders for a heavy tonnage of 
Plates, as each of these boats takes about 4000 tons. In 
Sheared Plates the large mills are practically filled up for 
the balance of this year, but on Universal Plates some mills 
can make deliveries in from three to four weeks. One large 
Plate interest in this city has been out of the market for 
several months, having its entire capacity sold up for some 
time ahead. Slight premiums are sometimes paid for prompt 
shipments. We quote: Tank Plates, 4-in. thick, 6%4 in. up 
to 100 in. wide, 1.70c. to 1.80c., base, at mills, Pittsburgh. 
Extras over this price are as follows: 


Extra per 
100 Ib. 

Gauges lighter than \4-in. to and including 3-16-in. 

EO I CN hs ccna alee eanmte Row any came $0.10 
CTI « ME Me sneccddeop-eurocaue quae a ees 15 
CEUs ae Vind Wavcctdaene chwnsate oe nae wun 25 
Pee CUOE TOG 20 BIO Miran s's cele cankévpsledbiads .05 
Se GE ROE OO Ee Os asia 'e tneakcewed nanos 10 
i gel eS eee ee 15 
ee, GG Tae OO Re Rds oe ticle tc ddwncseecdase 25 
PIGROH OVEN 2S 86-350 Mss 0k cols Ken stews base 50 
PUR GUS Bae i 656.60 KbDocen kaa aie abe 1.00 


All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 
rowest end being not less than 30 in.) 


COMMPIOEE Cela oka chant adpbine eden dbidpolas we -20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates.........cccsseee- 10 

“A.B. M. A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates... .20 
Still Bottom Oleic cascepcciic Daehed hinds Ce .30 
MERON EN «0 dos dx oben. 0'o 0:4 dads e cba tre aac Sree 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 
TreRMs.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a maxi- 
mum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum 


- and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be charged at 


the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within 10 days from 
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date thereof, discount of of 1 per cent. is allowable. Pacific 
Coast base, 1.60c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail tariff rate of 
freight to destination added, no reduction for rectangular shapes 
14 in. wide down to 6 in. of Tank, Ship or Bridge quality. 

Structural Material.—Inauiries have been very much 
better, and some good sized contracts have been placed. The 
American Bridge Company has taken 2600 tons in Philadel- 
phia for a building for Parvin & Co. and 800 tons for Gary, 
Ind. ; also 1200 tons for a producer house at the Ohio Works 
of the Carnegie Steel Company at Youngstown, 500 tons for 
a crane runway for a cotton mill at Memphis and 400 tons 
for a new Steel building for the Buffalo Copper & Brass 
Rolling Mills. ‘The McClintic-Marshall Construction Com- 
pany has taken about 3000 tons for mill buildings for the 
Pittsburgh Steel Company at Monessen, a freight shed for 
the Lake Shore at ‘Toledo, about 500 tons, and a Steel 
tipple for the Tower Hill-Connellsville Coke Company, about 
700 tons. Inquiries are in the market for the Phenix Hotel 
at Lexington, Ky., about 700 tons, and a good deal of other 
large work is in sight. The mills are making only fairly 
satisfactory deliveries on Structural Shapes, while on Steel 
Bars they are much behind if? shipments. We quote: Beams 
and Channels, up to 15 in., 1.70c.; over 15-in., 1.80c.; 
Angles, 3 x 2 x 4 in. thick up to 6 x 6 ia., 1.70c.; 8 x 8 and 
7 x 3% in., 1.80c.; Zees, 3 in. and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3 in. 
and larger, 1.75c. Under the Steel Bar card Angles, Chan- 
nels and Tees under 3 in. are 1.70c., base, for Bessemer and 
Open Hearth, subject to half extras on the Standard Steel 
Bar card. 

Sheets.—Specifications against contracts and also the 
new demand for both Black and Galvanized Sheets continues 
heavy. Last week the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
was operating 98 per cent. of its Sheet capacity against 85 
per cent. at this time last year. On its special brands of 
Sheets it is many weeks behind and is not catching up to any 
extent. The enormous demand for Galvanized Sheets will 
probably result in the company making additions to its gal- 
vanizing capacity, but just at what plant the additional 
equipment will be installed has not been determined. The 
heavy demand for Galvanized Sheets and the continued high 
prices of Spelter may possibly result in an advance in prices 
before long. Nothing official regarding this has been given 
out. Premiums continue to be paid for both Black and 
Galvanized Sheets for prompt delivery. For forward de- 
livery we quote: Blue Annealed Sheets, No. 10 gauge and 
heavier, 1.85¢.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.90c.; Nos. 18 and 14, 
1.95c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.05c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 
2.35c. ; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.40c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.45c.; No. 27, 
2.50c.; No. 28, 2.60c.; No. 29, 2.75c.; No. 30, 2.85c. We 
quote Galvanized Sheets as follows: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.65c. ; 
Nos. 12 and 14, 2.75c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.85¢.; Nos. 17 to 21, 
8c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 3.15c.;: Nos. 25 and 26, 3.35c.; No. 27, 
3.55¢e.; No. 28, 3.75¢c.; No. 29, 4c., and No. 30, 4.25c. We 
quote No. 28 gauge Painted Roofing Sheets at $1.85 per 
square, and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28 gauge, $3.25 
per square, for 2-in. corrugations. These prices are for car- 
load lots, jobbers charging the usual advances. 

Hoops and Bands.—.\ fair amount of new business is 
being placed, while specifications against contracts are com- 
ing in freely. We quote: Steel Hoops, 2c., and Bands for 
all purposes at 1.60c., base, half extras, as per Standard 
Steel card. These prices are for carload lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
purgh, plus full tariff rail rate to point of delivery, an 
advance of $2 a ton being charged for less than carloads. 

Cotton Ties.—It is stated that over 2,000,000 bundles 
of Cotton Ties have been placed on season contracts at the 
official price of 95c. per bundle. 

Tin Plate.—The requirements of Bright Plate by the 
canning interests for the last quarter of the year are some- 
what problematical, due to a shortage in the fruit crop, and 
for this reason only a comparatively small amount of busi- 
ness has been placed for last quarter of the year delivery. 
Tin Plate mills are still filled up with business through 
third quarter, but have not much on their books for last 
quarter. Last week the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany operated 95 per cent. of its Tin Plate capacity, against 
71 per cent. at this time last year. We quote for third and 
fourth quarter delivery as follows: $3.90 for 100-lb. Cokes, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, terms 30 days, 
less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, on which price a 
rebate of 5c. a box is allowed for carload and larger lots. 

Bars.—The committee appointed by the implement mak- 
ers to visit the Steel Bar mills in the Pittsburgh District 
for the purpose of securing a concession in prices recently 
decided that it was impolitic to insist on this demand, and 
it has been withdrawn, with the result that these interests 
have placed very heavy contracts in the last two or three 
weeks for Steel Bars, and which will probably aggregate 
upward of 200,000 tons. This business has been divided 
between the three leading producers of Steel Bars, these 
being the Carnegie Steel Company, Republic Iron & Steel 
Company and Jones & Laughlin Steel Company. The heavy 
orders for Steel cars recently placed by the Carnegie Steel 
Company will require a large tonnage of Steel Bars, and 
we are advised that orders for Steel Bars from the different 
car companies are heavy, and they are specifying very lib- 
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erally against contracts. The leading Steel Bar mills are 
filled up for three or four months ahead, and for prompt 
shipments premiums of $2 to $4 a ton are being paid. We 
note a fairly active demand for Iron Bars, on which the mills 
can make better deliveries than on Steel. We quote Refined 
Iron Bars at 1.75c. to 1.80c., Pittsburgh, and Steel Bars for 
forward delivery at 1.60c., base, half extras, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Spelter.—The demand has improved, and the tone of the 
market is firmer. We quote prime grades of Western Spel- 
ter in large lots at 6.35c. to 6.40c., St. Louis. 

Merchant Steel.—Very heavy contracts for Smooth Ma- 
chinery and Tire Steels have been made by the implement 
makers for delivery over the year, commencing July 1. The 
demand for Shafting is also quite active, and it is stated that 
prices are being well held. We quote: Smooth Finished 
Machinery Steel, 1.85c. to 2c., depending on quality; Flat 
Sleigh Shoe. 1.65c. to 1.75c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.15c. to 2.20c.; 
Toe Calk Steel, 2.10c. to 2.15c.; Railroad Spring Steel, 
1.75¢e. to 1.80c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 6c. to 8c., for ordinary 
grades, and 10c. and upward for special grades. We quote 
Cold Rolled Shafting at 50 per cent. off in carloads, and 45 
per cent. in less than carloads, delivered in base territory. 

Railroad Spikes.—Some of the large railroad systems 
are in the market with heavy inquiries for Spikes, and a 
good deal of tonnage has been placed. We quote standard 
sizes at $2.15 to $2.20, the lower price being made only on 
very desirable orders. We quote the smaller sizes at $2.40 
to $2.50 per 100 Ib. 


Merchant Pipe.—The demand continues abnormally 
heavy, and the mills are not catching up on deliveries to any 
extent. All the leading Pipe mills in the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict—Naiional, Spang, Chalfant, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube and La Belle—are filled up for the next three or four 
months, and specifications against contracts are very heavy. 
No large Pipe lines have lately been placed, but the mills 
are filled up with this class of work fer practically the 
balance of this year. Discounts on Sieel Pipe are as fol- 


lows: 
Werchant Pipe. 
Jobbers, carloads. 
Steel. 
Black. Galv. 
or Y 
CR OU sie Lin eh: gupta Sie nee Gis ond Brae oie ee 65 49 
MRR cra naval wih aos Cae ER wick aa RAGA MaRS ce 67 53 
SI hae osc a vats Gigs lalanane rons araueidin tak aoe 69 57 
i MEDS: 5 keV Sac ark dle eee ado A oko Oe 73 63 
RETO is Ss Wc a As Aa hs os aes kw wins 70 55 
Extra strong, plain ends: 
RN IRMED GA 1 ahah ig <a veo ss RRP i WsaP 46 
a ARN a oe ae 66M aisha RN NCA a Ali ay 6 Ou Lene, 65 53 
STERN at Sake s athialeweidag eo a'O% 8 eee 61 49 
Double extra strong, plain ends: 
RA UU MURMEM ag gas ch Actas Cages te nrche breaking 43 


All above discounts are subject to 1 point on the base 
and 5 per cent. on the net. 

Official discounts on Iron Pipe, which are shaded one-half 
point or more to the large trade, are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: 

Standard Genuine Iron Pipe. 


Black Galvy. 
¥ ¥ 
RAG. ciciisiccna gk OUT hap ta Renaee 67 57 
TIN: Ser aire Nik at Greg kre Sac as eae tae 62 50 
OO eee fe ee ee ne ee 60 42 
MC MANNE (AR TENE SS wed alate SLASH Kean Fie 91d 0 REaTR SS 42 
DOO Ns 6.95165 6s 6 WHO RTA wae 62 47 
Netra Heavy Iron Pipe, Plain Ends. 

eg MAU EU aul o a oid Atel sit hehe kes 62 40 
RI so hha eves cp toon wh as 0 aia 47 
SS eho Se boss ORE As ce oe on ceee 42 


Boiler Tubes.—This is the season of the year when 
consumers usually make their contracts for last half of the 
year, and some large tonnage in Locomotive Tubes is under 
negotiation. The demand for Merchant Tubes is also quite 
active and for prompt shipments an advance of about 1 point 
or $2 a ton, is sometimes obtained. Official discounts for 
forward delivery are as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 


Tron. Steel. 
SS PATO FNS ab ee ANUE SRN ela etek ceam 41 47 
EINER yg: «ily Sp anarn ahs aipw waa & etic ane area Ie 42 59 
ee rene. oe ee 47 61 
MNT IECMEs 644-56. d 0b 4 6m Suh oleae ee ST 52 65 
Nh iaiig SAGs Gin bk bikin nly wc ere aaa 42 59 


oe in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long. 10 per cent. net extra. 
2% in. and Jarger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—The market is quiet, sales being 
confined mostly to small lots. July 1 is almost at hand, when 
a number of works will close for inventory and repairs and 
also for wage scale settlements, and for this reason consumers 
do not want to take in any Scrap they can avoid before 
that date. Prices are firm. Dealers quote as follows: Heavy 
Steel Scrap, $18.50 to $18.75, for Pittsburgh, Steubenville 
and Sharon delivery, prices depending on quality; No. 1 
Railroad Wrought Scrap, $18.75 to $19, and No. 2, $18.25 
to $18.50; Bundled Sheet Scrap, $16.50; No. 1 Busheling 
Scrap, $18 to $18.25; No. 2 Busheling Scrap, $15 to $15.25; 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces, for Open Hearth purposes, 
$18.50 to $19; Old Steel Rails, rerollers, $19; Low Phos- 
phorus Melting Stock, $22.50 to $28; Cast Iron Borings. 
$14.25 to $14.50; Stove Plate, $16.50 to $16.75: Old Car 
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Wheels, $26 to $26.25; Steel Axles, $21.25 to $21.75; Grate 
Bars,. $16.25 to $16.50; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $22; all above 
prices are per gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

‘' Coke.—Prices for prompt shipment are thoroughly de- 
moralized, sales of Connellsville Furnace Coke loaded on 
cars, and for which destination had to be found, having been 
made as low as $1.90 a ton at oven, and there are reports 
that even $1.75 has been done. Connellsville 72-hr. Foundry 
Coke is offered as low as $3 a ton at oven. We are advised 
of a contract for.a round tonnage of Standard Furnace 
Coke for first half of next year delivery on the basis of 
$2.60 a ton at oven. ‘The output of Coke continues heavy, 
the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions having made last 
week 421,278 tons. 

—_——~+e 


Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., June 12, 1907.—( By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—The demand for Pig Iron during the week, 
as evidenced by the memoranda of sales, has been quite light. 
It has latterly appeared to be a rather difficult proposition 
to interest buyers to any considerable degree in next year’s 
requirements, and inquiry for this delivery has greatly sub- 
sided. The attitude of the furnaces in this regard remains 
practically unchanged, however, and no indications are man- 
ifest that they are putting forth any special efforts to aug- 
ment the tonnage that is already upon their order books 
for delivery during the coming year. Last week’s quotations 
are apparently subject to no change, although actual business 
done at these prices has been exceedingly small. The situa- 
tion as regards Northern Irons is without material change, 
with one sale of 500 tons for delivery during the first three 
months of next year at $21 at furnace. This- apparently 
does not represent the exact state of the market, which is 
50 cents higher as a rule. We learn of an inquiry from con- 
tiguous territory for 1000 tons of Malleable, with several 
seattering inquiries for Foundry grades, comprising a small 
tonnage for this year’s delivery. Iron on track or in transit 
is firm at $21.50 to $22 for No. 2 Foundry, Birmingham, 
with perhaps 50 cents less for any delivery after July 1. 
Freight rates from Hanging Rock District to Cincinnati are 
$1.15 and from Birmingham $3.25. We quote for June de- 
livery, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


Souther: Coke. No. 8. oes ceive casera » $25.2 

Souter Cone, NG. Bo. cis c meewen 24.25 34°75 
poachers Cane; NOs Bi. occ ccccccciccss 23. 75 to 24.25 
DOU men COMM tHe ies has vile Ke @w wie 22.75 to 23.25 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 24.75 to 25.25 
Southern Coke, No. % Soft............ 24.25 to 24.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 21.75 to 22.25 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 20.75 to 21.25 
Ohio Silvery, & per cent. Silicon....... 30.65 to 31.15 
Lake Supericr Coke, No. 1............ 24.65 to 25.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 24.15 >to 24.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3.......ce.ce+ 2 23.65 to 24.15 

Car Whee! Irons. 4 . 

Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $29.00 to $29.50 
Lake Superior Car Wheel............. 27.50 to 28.00 





Coke. and the contract 
market is quite active. Prices are somewhat irregular. We 
quote best brands of Connellsville and Virginia Foundry from 
$3 to $3.25, f.o.b. ovens. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The mills are crowded with 
orders and deliveries are becoming more delayed each week. 
The demand along all lines is active and strong, with.prices 
firm. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: Iron Bars, 
carload lots, 1.93c., with half extras; smaller lots from 
store, 2c., with full extras. Steel Bars, carload lots, 1.78c., 
half extras; smaller lots from store, 1.95c., with full extras. 
Base Angles, carload lots, 1.83c. Beams and Channels, car- 
load lots, 1.83c., base. Plates, %4-in. and heavier, carload 
lots, 1.88c., base, and smaller lots from store, 2.25c. Sheets, 
No. 16, carload lots, 2.05c., and sinaller lots from store, 
2.60c.; No. 14, carload lots, 1.95c., and smaller lots from 
stock, 2.50c. Steel Tire, 1 x % in. or heavier, 1.93c. in 
earload lots. 


Old Material.—The past week has been rather quiet, 
with the demand showing a slight falling off. Stocks have 
accumulated to some extent. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. 


Cincinnati, about as follows: 
No. 1. B. RB. Wrommgnt, net tot... cee $16.50 to $17.00 
a Se BR ener 9.00to 9.50 
oe ee SS eee 12.00 to 12.50 
NO... 2 Case Bere. Met GO. ci ccs cates 17.50 to 18.00 
Cid Irom Axiom, BEE COM. cn ciccccccses 25.50 to 26.00 
Old Iron Rails, gross ton............. 24.00to 25.00 
Old Steel Rails, long, gross ton....... 17.50 to 18.00 
Relaving Rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton 28.25 to 29.25 
Old Car Wheel, gross ton.........0.06. 24.00 to 24.50 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, gross ton...... 19.50 to 20.00 


————~ ~—-2e 

The gyroscopic action of revolving armatures in 
street railroad cars has a tendency to sustain the car in 
the line of motion and consequently resists strongly any 
attempt to swerve it from that line. It’ is believed that 
the present formula used for the elevation of the outer 
rail in steam practice may not be applicable to high 
speed electric railroad practice, particularly when the 
armature is not mounted on the axles:of the car. 


IRON AGE 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 9, 1907. 

Pig Iron.—The market continues inactive. No sales are 
reported this week with the exception of a few cars of spot 
Iron and several hundred tons for delivery in the first quar- 
ter of 1908. Quotations vary somewhat, but following are 
probably the ruling prices: Spot shipment, $22.50 to $23; 
third quarter, $21.50 to $22; last quarter, $20 to $20.50; 
first quarter next year, $18.50. The two largest producers 
announce nothing more to sell this year, while most of the 
smaller concerns are either sold up for that delivery or are 
reserving the unsold portion of their production to sell as 
spot Iron. It is therefore impossible to do any extensive 
business at this time except for delivery next year, and few 
melters are willing to contract so far ahead under existing 
conditions. The car supply is ample and Iron is moving 
as fast as manufactured with buyers still urging prompt 
shipment. No Iron is accumulating on the furnace yards 
here, even the low grades, which. are usually plentiful, now 
being very scarce. A slight increase in production in Ala- 
bama will probably be made during the last half of the 
year, as some additional stacks will soon be in blast.- The 
new Etowah Furnace of the Alabama Consolidated Coal & 
Iron Company, after several unavoidable delays, was blown 
in on the 6th. The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company 
suffered an accident at its Hattie Ensley Furnace at Shef- 
field last week which will require three or. four weeks to 
repair. Its Philadelphia stack at the same .place, which has 
been undergoing repairs and relining, will be blown in about 
July 1, as will its No. 4 Furnace at North Birmingham. 
This will then give this company seven stacks running on 
Foundry Iron, making it the largest producer of this grade in 
the State. Work is being rushed on the No. 1 Furnace 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, which is 
being practically’ rebuilt, and it is expected that it will be 
ready for the torch by July 1. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The American Cast Iron Pipe Com- 
pany of this city was the successful bidder during the past 
week on 2000 tons of Water Pipe and specials for Bristol, 
Tenn., and 1500 tons for Seattle, Wash. Several smaller 
lettings also went to the Pipe shops in this district. Chicago 
announces a letting on the 19th for about 2000 tons of 
smaller sizes of Water Pipe. The market is remarkably 
firm, prices on Water Pipe being approximately as follows 
per net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 4 to 6 in., $36; 8 to 12 in., $34; 
over 12-in., average, $31, with Gas Pipe $1 per ton extra. 


Old Material.—Conditions prevailing in the Scrap mar- 
ket for the past few weeks are but slightly changed. The 
demand for Heavy Melting Scrap continues to exceed the 
supply, while Wrought is moving more freely than for some 
time past. A number of orders for Steel have been received 
from Eastern markets, and much of the accumulation on 
the yards here has been shipped. Dealers’ quotations are 
about as follows per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 


CHE Sie Nias bia sé Heke calendars $22.00 to $22.50 
Oo eS err ee 18.50 to 19.00 
Ct en NG See chcuds scmdecweaes 17.50 to 18.00 
ONE Car WeeGt ik. 6c oie 8 adeeb teen 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 Country Wrought.............. 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 2 Country Wrought.............. 12.00 to 12.50 
Wronght Pipe and Flues............. 13.50 to 14.00 
PRSSIVORE . NEBUGRDID 6 ainisinc.vic ci mndeg oe 14.00 to 14.50 
1S RA ee ee ene 15.00 to 15.50 
EVGy 2 PECOE CONEY bac liv éec deme 16.50 to 17.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast........... 13.00 to 13.50 
CE EOIN sai" no 3 daiwa ie keds oats 8.50 to 9.00 


Matthew Addy & Co. have opened a branch office in the 
First National Bank Building here. H.C. Du Bois, who has 
been with the firm for the past 10 years in the Philadelphia 
office, is local manager. 

pe 


Investigating the Cause of Broken Rails.—The Car- 
negie Steel Company is making a series of extensive ex- 
periments to determine the exact cause of so many 
broken rails, and will use about 100 tons in these experi- 
ments, some 30 different tests being made on each piece 
of steel. It is probable that the railroads and the mills 
will agree that a heavier flange is needed than is used in 
present sections, as it is mainly with the flange that the 
trouble in broken rails has occurred. If this should be 
the solution of the trouble heavier sections will be rolled. 
as by increasing the flange and probably the web and the 
head of the rail 100-lb. sections would weigh upward of 
120 Ib., while present 80-lb. sections would weigh 100 Ib., 
A detailed statement of these experiments will probably 
be given out in the near future. 


a 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company has placed a 
contract for 60 double frame dwelling houses, to be 
erected at its new plant at Aliquippa, Pa. 
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The German Iron Market. 


Bertin, June 8, 1907. 


The situation in the Iron trade since the renewal of the 
Steel Association above a month ago has been watched very 
closely and with no little anxiety. The state of the trade 
since then has been discussed with unusual interest, and the 
authorities have by no means agreed as to existing condi- 
tions. Some market reviewists have actually taken a de- 
cidedly pessimistic view of the situation. Thus a Cologne 
newspaper about the middle of last month claimed that the 
orders booked by the association during the first half of the 
month amounted to scarcely 20 per cent. of the usual volume 
of business; and it further asserted that prices were being 
cut on some goods. The Steel Association issued a state- 
ment in answer to that report, but its utterances were cer- 
tainly not véry strong. It admitted that orders taken for 
Structural goods did not reach the level of former years; 
but this was due, it claimed, solely to the fact that the asso- 
ciation, upon its reconstruction at the end of April, fixed the 
allotments in these goods temporarily at only 60 per cent. 
of last year’s production, pending the conclusion of a selling 
arrangement with certain large dealers, and as for the rest 
there wax no lack of orders and specifications. 


Steel Syndicate Affairs. 


The usual monthly report given out by the association on 
the state of business has a cheerful sound. As regards Bil- 
lets, it says that the calls for goods ordered by domestic con- 
sumers continue to be very brisk and cannot in all cases be 
satisfied; and the quantities ordered, since the renewal of 
the association, for delivery in the ‘September quarter are 
considerably larger than usual. Export business also looks 
well, but the association continues to restrict sales in the 
foreign market in order to be able to supply the wants of 
home consumers. Business in Steel Rails and other track 
material is declared to be very good, and the orders in hand 
to be considerably in excess of allotments. Home railroads 
have placed further orders for Heavy Rails and Ties. Busi- 
ness in Rails for mines and temporary construction pur- 
poses has been very active for a month, and orders are so 
heavy that some of the mills are asking nine months for de- 
livery. Some good foreign orders for Heavy Rails and Ties, 
as well as for grooved and lighter Rails, have been recently 
taken. Business in Structural Shapes, the report goes on, 
has grown more active since the renewal of the association, 
and the mills now have full work for four months ahead. 
Foreign business is also good. Shipments of Rails and 
Structural Material have been restricted through the car 
famine on the State railways. 

At the last meeting of the association, about 10 days 
ago, it opened its books for Steel Billets for the September 
guarter at the prices that have hitherto prevailed. An 
effort was made to have prices marked up, but was re- 
jected. At the same time the association abolished the draw- 
back on export shipments, which is equivalent to an ad- 
vance of prices by 2.50 marks per ton on foreign orders. 
The reason put forth for this action was that prices in the 
foreign market are now fully equal to home prices, and 
hence. the drawback is no longer needed. In this connection 
it may be added that an effort has recently been made to in- 
duce the Coal Syndicate to renew the drawback paid by it 
on exported Steel products up to about a year ago, but it 
refused to do so. The total drawback paid by it and the 
Coal Syndicate up to a year ago was about 15 marks 
per ton, but about that time the association reduced its 
payment to 2.50 marks, while the syndicate dropped the 
drawback system altogether. 


Syndicate Mills Will Finish More of Their Steel. 


The abolition of the drawback coincides with a heavy re- 
duction in the allotments of the association mills in Steel 
Billets, Slabs, &c. While the total allotments at the begin- 
ning of this year amounted to 2,019,000 tons, they were re- 
duced upon the reorganization of the association to only 
1,348,700 tons. At the same time the allotments in Bars of 
all descriptions were raised from 2,588,000 to 3,305,000 tons ; 
in Rolled Wire, too, an increase of 213,000 tons was made. 
The abolition of the drawback and the change just noted in 
allotments mean that the association mills are resolved to 
work up more of their own material than hitherto into more 
utighly finished goods; and also that less consideration will be 
shown hereafter to mills that can merely live by working up 
material manufactured by the great mixed concerns. This re- 
diction of 670.000 tons in the amount of Billets to be placed 
upon the market by the association will bear heavily upon 
these so-called “ pure” rolling mills, hence there has been a 
huge scramble on their part to place orders. The volume of 
erders since the reorganization has been fully twice as great 
as usual, these mills evidently overstating their requirements 
in order to get as large orders accepted as possible. The 
reduction in question.also means that the foreign market 
will get less of German Billets than hitherto. Another 
effect in the home market is expected to be the renewal of 
the movement on the part of these disconnected rolling mills 
to establish Open Hearth plants of their own on a co-opera- 
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tive basis, where they will turn out their own Steel supplies. 

One of the first effects of the above shifting of allot- 
ments from Billets to more finished goods has been the crea- 
tion of very active competition on the part of the individual 
mills to get orders in Bars of all kinds. These goods fall 
under Class B in the association’s classification, in which no 
attempt is made to regulate prices. The great increase in 
the Bar allotments, it is believed, will turn out to be consid- 
erably greater than the market can absorb for some time to 
come; hence there is a strong temptation for the mills to 
offer price reductions. This appears, too, to have been done 
very extensively, though there are other reports on hand 
which minimize these reductions. 


The Export Trade. 


The latest reports from the export market are quite sat- 
isfactory, business having latterly become more active. It 
appears, however, that a great many inquiries from abroad 
have not resulted in booking orders, and the cause assigned 
is that the costs of production, owing to dearer wages and 
raw materials, have so increased that foreign buyers are not 
always willing to pay the prices demanded. 

American orders have been in the market of late in un- 
usual numbers. Large orders for Bessemer Pig Iron from 
the United States have recently been placed, and Canadian 
and American buyers have also placed contracts for large 
quantities of Foundry Iron. Scrap is also eagerly inquired 
for for export to the United States. Of finished goods, it is 
stated that an American order for 6000 tons of Rolled Wire 
has been placed at very good prices. India is taking large 
quantities of Roofing Tin Plate and railroad supplies. Or- 
ders for 1600 carloads of the latter for that country have 
already been placed, and a large volume of business remains 
to be closed. It is said that these orders came to Germany 
as the lowest bidder, in competition with other countries. 
South American countries, especially Argentina, are order- 
ing great quantities of bridge building supplies. 


The Home Market. 


So far as the home market is concerned, it seems to be 
pretty certain’ now that, in general, consumers are more 
disposed to adopt a waiting policy. Not a few reports 
concur in noting a shrinkage of new business, and this has 
been more general within a week past. The Pig Iron market 
remains active, though the scarcity of supplies is probably 
somewhat less acute than several. months ago. However, 
larger quantities of Pig are shown in the trade statistics 
to have come in from England during April than for some 
months. Production, too, is still increasing. The German 
make for April was 1,077,700 tons, as compared with 1,019,- 
000 tons in April, 1906, and it is probable that more Iron 
was made in May than in any previous month. It all goes 
into production as fast as it is made. Another favorable 
index of the state of the trade is that business in Scrap Iron 
has latterly been more active, and prices are better. 

The hardware manufacturing industry seems at last to 
have reached a period of declining business activity. The 
latest reports from the West German District speak of a re- 
duction in the volume of orders on hand, while new business 
is not coming in satisfactorily. This is said to be the case 
with the most varied branches of the trade, and manufactur- 
ers are disposed to expect a still further decline in business. 
Orders will last for several months, but they do not compare 
in amount with the immense volume on hand a year ago. 
The reduction in business is greatest in builders’ hardware, 
and this is the case as well with export as with home orders. 
The sudden dropping off in export orders is interpreted to 
mean that foreign buyers are expecting a reduction in Ger- 
man prices; meanwhile they are only placing hand to mouth 
orders. Manufacturers, however, declare it impossible to 
reduce prices, owing to the dearness of raw materials and 
labor. The Solingen cutlery trade is an exception to the rest 
of the hardware trade. Work is still very active there and 
no let up in new orders has been remarked. The export 
business, however, is not wholly satisfactory. 


Machine Tools, 


At a meeting of the German machine tool builders, held 
at Baden-Baden a week ago, the state of this trade was de- 
scribed as rather good. The shops are abundantly supplied 
with work, but the manufacturers are not in a very con- 
fident mood. Troubles with labor are increasing, imports of 
American machine tools under the very low German duties 
are taking business from home shops, and it is further feared 
that the continued stringency in the money market will 
finally react badly upon this trade. It may be mentioned here 
that the German Niles Tools Works at Berlin, which makes 
a specialty of the heaviest forms of American machine tools, 
has again reported a deficit for the past year. The loss was 
above 800.000 marks, after about the same deficit for 1905. 

The Krupp Works recently organized a special trading 
company to deal in its products. The Hoesch Steel & Iron 
Works is about to undertake a thoroughgoing reconstruction 
of its steel mills, a new blast furnace has just been blown 
in and a new Open Hearth Steel plant has been put into 
operation. The firm of Henschel & Sohn of Cassel has begun 
to build at its Heinrichshtitte plant several blast furnaces. 
a Steel works and an establishment for Car Axles. 
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New YorK,, June 12, 1907. 


Pig Iron.—During the past week the market has been 
very quiet and only a moderate amount of business is in 
sight. Prices, however, are steady. The latest cables quote 
Middlesbrough warrants down to 57s. 9d., a drop of 1s. over- 
night, which is ascribed to the Milliken failure. We quote 
spot Northern Iron $25.50 to $26 for No. 1 Foundry, and 
$24.50 to $24.75 for No.2 Foundry. For the second quarter 
we quote $25 to $25.25 for No. 1 Foundry, $23.50 to $24.25 

. for No. 2 Foundry and $22.75 to $23 for No. 2 Plain. No. 2 
Southern Foundry is nominally quoted $26.25 to $26.50 for 
spot and $23.25 to $23.75 for the third quarter. 


Steel Rails.—The Grand Trunk Railroad’s order for 
30,000 tons of Rails for 1907 delivery, which has been under 
negotiations for some time, has been placed with the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company. The principal domestic Rail con- 
tract of the week came from the Central of Georgia, and 
calls for 10,000 tons. The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
bought 4000 tons. Trolley lines have been in the market, 
after a lull in that quarter. The Pittsburgh Railway & 
Light Company has bought 3800 tons, the Lexington & 
Interurban 1600 tons, with 1500 tons in scattering trolley 
road orders. One steam railroad is in the market for 18,- 
000 tons for this year’s delivery, and a number of the mills 
are approaching the limit of their capacity for 1907. Thus 
far the business for 1908 has come in very satisfactorily. 
The Illinois mill is said to have passed the 300,000-ton mark 
in bookings for next year. 


Structural Material.—The inflow of specifications to 
the mills is continuous, and while the rolling capacity is now 
such that the congestion of last year and a portion of 1905 
is avoided, there is a healthy balance between production and 
consumption. The railroad bridge programmes for the active 
season of 1907 were largely made up in the early months of 
the year, and not much is to be expected in that direction 
now before fall. In the past week the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern placed a contract with the American Bridge Company 
for 2000 tons for track elevation at Chicago. The Heyward 
Bros. & Wakefield Company, Gardner, Mass., took 1500 tons 
for a new factory building. At Lexington, Ky., a hotel 
building is about to be let, requiring 750 tons. At Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, the Cambria Steel Company, which has been 
rather more active than usual lately in connection with 
fabricating work, secured the contract for the Steel for the 
Harrison avenue viaduct, calling for about 38100 tons. 
Throughout the country building operations are still quite 
active, with many projects still under consideration. San 
Francisco is inquiring again, after a wait to find out how far 
the strike fever would run. In New York City bids are to 
be opened Thursday for the subway extensions. For the Pear! 
street to Park Row, the Centre street and the Bowery sec- 
tions 4700 or 4800 tons of Structural Shapes will be re- 
quired, in addition to Bars for reinforced concrete. Man- 
hattan school building erection is no smal! factor; several 
contracts for Steel are pending, and it is estimated that a 
total of 15,000 tons of Steel will have been taken by the 
end of the year for buildings begun in 1907. We repeat, as 
follows, the quotations on mill shipments, delivery at tide- 
water: Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 1.8414c.; Tees, 
1.8914c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 1.99%4c. On Beams 
18 to 24 in. and Angles over 6 in. the extra is 0.10c. Sales 
are made out of stock of material cut to length at 2%4c. to 


Bars.—Buyers are at present conservative in their pur- 
chases, probabiy in the hope that by waiting they may be 
able to secure lower prices. They have possibly been influ- 
enced in their attitude by the long continuance of unseason- 
able weather and the fear of a crop’failure. Manufacturers, 
however, have quite firmly maintained their ground, owing 
to the high cost of production, which has given them little 
opportunity for making concessions. It is expected now 
that the outlook for crops has considerably improved, that 
the demand will become more active. Manufacturers assert 
that when buyers come into the market and endeavor to 
cover their requirements they will find that instead of lower 
prices being secured the probabilities are strongly in favor of 
an advance as soon as the demand develops sufficiently to 
warrant such action. Best Refined Bar Iron is generally 
quoted on the basis of 1.70c., Pittsburgh, or 1.8414c., tide- 
water. Steel Bars are held at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, or 1.7414c., 
tidewater, on deliveries beginning from three to four months 
hence, and 1.8444c., tidewater, or higher for early delivery. 


Plates.—A fair movement is noted in small lots, but as 
yet inquiries in the local market show little disposition 
among buyers to make contracts for any considerable quanti- 
ties. Quotations for tidewater delivery are now as follows: 
Sheared Tank Plates, 1.86c. to 1.96c.; Flange Plates, 1.96c. 
to 2.06c.; Marine Plates, 2.26c.. to 2.36c.; Fire Box Plates, 
2.75¢. to 3.50c., according to specifications. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Current business consists mainly of 
orders for small lots. The demand is fair, but is still run- 
ning much under usual conditions at this season. The foun- 
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dries are not making any concessions on prices, as their order 
books are still well filled. Quotations are continued on the 
basis of $37 to $38 per net ton, tidewater, for carload lots of 
6 in. 

Old Material.—Some apprehension was at first caused 
by the failure of Milliken Brothers, Incorporated, as the 
firm’s Steel plant is a large consumer of Scrap drawn from 
this immediate territory. When it was learned that the 
works would not discontinue operations this apprehension 
was relieved. The general situation continues fully as favor- 
able as at any time in recent weeks. The railroad companies 
have recently been placing on the market all the Old Mate- 
rial available, for the purpose of converting as much of it 
into cash as possible before closing their semiannual ac- 
counts. These offerings have been well absorbed, as the 
demand for almost every kind of Scrap has continued excel- 
lent. Wrought Scrap is the only class of material which 
shows no snap, but prices are nevertheless well maintained 
on account of the continued heavy demand for and high 
prices ruling on Steel Scrap. The consumption of Steel 
Scrap is on as great a scale as heretofore, and consumers 
continue to press dealers for more. rapid deliveries on con- 
tracts. The demand has recently been better for Cast Scrap, 
and there is now no fear of an early recession in the price 
of this grade of Old Material. Quotations per gross ton, 
f.o.b. New York, are as follows: 


Old Girder and T-Rails for Melting. . . .$16.25 to $16.75 
16.25 to 


Heavy Melting Steel — beqaees deve 16.75 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 18.75 to 19.50 
RGIGvINS, BAUS. ccviceccccvacicccnccee Shae ane 
Cle BNGREY MEINE fn-6 dian ano 4a wd awed *...- 24.00 to 24.50 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 30.00 to 30.50 
Cll: BWGE CAP ASB ooo + asida'cwnvdods 20.50 to 21.00 
NG.) A POMNOG WEGUENCS <n ccccdecaes 19.50 to 20.00 
ROGGE Swern MINE a Seoa @ scarce «oo aw eroiahare 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, long............ 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1-Yard Wrought, short........... 17.00 to 17.50 
Vin Sl ee ee 14.50 to 15,00 
RCC RPU Cbarcc Kae tes Cec dene seu 11.00 to 11.50 
Cae TRONS Gale é ti aie W's dw ddewaa vees 12.50 to 13.00 
WE OCININE. eNO as) ig <: ora. de wiea wae eae 14.50 to 15.00 
COURIC WU ES. 65. era, ws 6 cc ak ds damned wigers 23.00 to 23.50 
No. 1 Heavy Cast, broken up.......... 19.00 to 20.00 
OCG ee kc cc tas re tee seceded b ives 16.50 to 17.00 
URINE ica. 3 as He were a Neale Sila Hoes 14.00 to 14.50 
PEGG CORE 6 x be ci ciecdadadnnseke 20.00 to 20.50 





Metal Market. 


New York, June 12, 1907. 

Pig Tin.—A greater number of sales have been made, 
nearly all of larger size than for several weeks, and prices 
are higher. ‘Tin is very scarce and to obtain any large 
amount it is necessary to search carefully. This is con- 
sidered peculiar, as the stocks the first of the month were 
reported to be some 1400 tons, and 1100 tons have arrived 
since then, making the supplies available for consumption’ 
2500 tons for 11 days, which would be at the rate of over 
7000 tons per month, an unprecedented amount. In ex- 
planation of this condition the theory has been advanced 
that the leading consuming interest has been taking Tin 
from dealers here, but this seems very unlikely in view of the 
fact that it bought considerable Tin in London last week. 
On June 6 Tin was sold at 41.35c., and the price declined 
on June 7 to 41c., which was the lowest of the week. The 
price advanced June 10 to 41.25¢. and 41.35c., although in 
London the market declined 15s.; on that day Tin was sold, 
ex-Minnehaha, which arrived June 11, at 40.85c., showing 
the high premium demanded for spot. The price again ad- 
vanced June 11, sales being made all the way from 41.80c. 
to 42c. It was expected that the market would soften on 
the arrival of the Minnehaha with her cargo of 500 tons on 
this day, but it was found that practically all of this Tin 
had been sold in transit. Another indication of the scarcity 
of spot Tin was the sale yesterday of Tif ex-Minneapolis, 
due July 1, at 40.85c. The price is again higher, at 42.10c. 
to-day, although the London spot market closes at a net 
decline of £1 10s. from last week, at £185 10s. The price 
for futures is £3 10s. lower than last week, at £180 10s. 


Copper.—A number of inquiries from consumers have 
been received by producers, but as offers were lower than those 
at which the last sales were made—namely, 25.50c. for Lake, 
and 25.25c. for Electrolytic—they were not accepted. Pro- 
ducers, and by this term it is intended to include those lead- 
ing interests which have the selling of 75 per cent. of this 
country’s output, seem to be. unwilling to make a price 
which will immediately result in business. Under these con- 
ditions the market can only be quoted nominal, and this will 
probably continue until some large sale occurs which will 
clear the situation. Lake Copper can be quoted at 24.25c. 
to 25¢., and high grade Lake Copper for prompt shipment 
can be had within this range. Electrolytic is easier and 
sales have been made at 23c. for delivery in Europe. In 
this country metal of this grade can be had from 23c. to 
23.3744c. Casting grades are also easier, at 21.75c. to 22.50c. 
The melters in Europe are allowing their stocks to decline 
to a low point. The Copper they bought during the week, 
which amounted to about 1000 tons, was for prompt ship- 
ment from this side, which illustrates the urgency of their 
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needs. The exports are small, amounting to but 3873 tons 
for the first 11 days of the month. It has been estimated 
by a careful statistician that the excess of exports over im- 
ports, or the net exports, for the first five months of the 
year, did not amount to more than 9000 tons. The London 
market closes easy to-day, at £96 5s. for spot and £93 5s. for 
futures. Best Selected is lower, at £100. 


Lead.—There has been a better demand for Lead, but 
few of the inquiries resulted in orders. ‘The price for prompt 
shipment continues unchanged, at 5.75c., New York, and 
while spot is held-at 5.80c., a firm offer at a shade under this 
price would probably be accepted. In St. Louis the market 
is unchanged, at 5.65c. to 5.6744c. The American Smelting 
& Refining Company adheres to its price and terms, an- 
nounced June 3. The London price has advanced to the 
highest figure of the year, £20 7s. 6d. 

Spelter.—The market is firmer, with little resultant 
business. Prompt shipments are held at 6.50c. to 6.55c., 
New York, and 6.40c. to 6.45c., St. Louis, but forward de- 
liveries can be had at slight concessions. 

Antimony.—The market, both here and abroad, has 
been much disturbed by the sale of 20 tons of Hallett’s at 
12c. for July delivery. The news of this has been wired to 
the uttermost parts of the earth, but sales of small lots have 
been made at 15c. The market, however, is purely nominal, 
and although a sale of Cookson’s at 17.50c. was made Mon- 
day lower prices would be accepted now. We quote the mar- 
ket nominal at 16.50c. to 17.50c. for Cookson’s, 14c. to 15c. 
for Hallett’s, and 13c. to 14c. for outside brands. The Lon- 
don price has declined £8 during the week. 

Ferroalloys.—The market is a waiting one and quiet. 
Consumers are well supplied, and producers have little addi- 
tional stocks to dispose of. Prices are without change at 
$104 for forward shipments of 50 per cent. Ferrosilicon. 
Prompt shipments of Feromanganese are obtainable at $67 
to $69, while forward deliveries can be had at $64 to $66. 

Tin Plates.—Some complaint is heard regarding the be- 
lated deliveries, but otherwise conditions are unchanged. 
Prices continue tirm at the old level, $3.40 being quoted, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, and $4.09, f.o.b. New York, for 100-lb. I. C. Coke 
Plates. 

Old Metals.—Some improvement has heen noted in the 
demand and the following dealers’ selling prices are un- 
changed : 


-——Cents.—_, 
Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible........ 21.50 to 21.75 
Copper, Heavy Gnd Wires. .ccccisccvacc 21.50 to 21.75 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............ 19.50 to 20.00 
NN: SIN os rine he, hw i Ow: 15.25 to 15.50 
SAR Oe ee eee 12.25 to 12.50 
Heavy Machine Composition............ 18.75 to 19.00 
ClOAR BAGS TUPRIGS 0.0 vce svcvsccees 13.25 to 13.75 
CEE «SOOM so cvbssctsanada’ 16.50 to 16.75 
SENS oa cus LOSS bad ES bo Se koe OR 5.30 to 5.40 
NE G6 a he knoe «be 8 we ue ec 
NE NDEs sivsin Cae ae 6b Read 1p eee alee eS 5.25 
ot 
The thirteenth annual volume of statistics of copper, lead, 


vine, tin, aluminum, nickel, quicksilver and silver, in the 
German edition, has just been issued by the Metallgesell- 
schaft and the Metallurgische Gesellschaft, A. G., of Frank- 


fort a. M. It is really an exhaustive series of treatises on 
the commercial movement of the metals. 
———~--e—_____ 


Indiana Corporation Reports.—-A new law went into 
effect June 1 in Indiana requiring corporations to file with 
the Secretary of State annually between June 1 and 
July 31 1eports showing whether they have changed 
names within the year, increased or reduced capital stock, 
issued new kinds of stock, changed their articles, &c. 
Blanks to be filled are supplied on application. The law’s 
purpose is te have the State supplied with an accurate 
record of corporate transactions of companies organized 
under Indiana law. There have been about 25,000 cor- 
porate organizations created in the State since 1851. 
The law applies to all kinds of mining and manufacturing 
companies, telephone companies, mercantile companies, 
real estate companies and to all corporations having cap- 
ial stock, except to steam, street and interurban rail- 
roads, banks, trust companies, building and loan associa- 
tions anj insurance companies, which are required to re- 
port and have been reporting annually under a previous 
law. A tee of 50 cents must accompany the report. 

0m ———- — 


The Minnesota Steel Company has been organized, 
with William B. Dickson, second vice-president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, as president, and George 
L. Reis as vice-president and general manager. This is 
the company which is to build the new plant at Duluth, 
to comprise one blast furnace, six open hearth steel fur- 
naces, a combination rail and structural mill, a bar mill, 
a by-product coke oven plant and a cement mill. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, June 12, 1907. 

The general course of the stock market from Thursday 
of last week to Monday of this week was strongly influenced 
by the expectancy of the Government report on the grain 
situation, due on Monday. Evidently the leaders’ in the 
stock market were not disposed to act aggressively either way 
until it was known whether the prospects for the growing 
crops were as unfavorable as private agencies had been re- 
porting or were much better than these had set forth. The 
rather encouraging conditions given in the crop report 
caused some stimulation in stock values on Monday and 
Tuesday. The range of prices from Thursday to Tuesday 
was as follows on active stocks: Car & Foundry common 
4034 to 423, ex-dividend, preferred 9654 to 974%; Locomotive 
common 57%, to 60144, preferred 103 to 105; Steel Foundries 
preferred 3544 to 37; Colorado Fuel 29 to 32; Pressed Steel 
common 82°4 to 3544, preferred 89 to 90%; Railway Steel 
Spring 41 to 41%; Republic common 25 to 2644, preferred 
8314, ex-dividend, to 8614; Sioss-Sheffield common 55 to 57; 
Tennessee Coal 139 to 140; Cast Iron Pipe common 33 to 
3514; United States Steel common 33 to 35, preferred 9754 
to 9914; Can preferred 54 to 54%. Last transactions up to 
1.30 p.m. to-day are reported at the following prices: United 
States Steel common 3314, ex-dividend, preferred 9754; Car 
& Foundry common 41, preferred 9714; Locomotive common 
5614, preferred 105; Steel Foundries common 614, preferred 
37; Colorado Fuel 30; Pressed Steel common 33%, preferred 
88%; Railway Spring common 40144; Republic common 25%, 
preferred 8644; Sloss-Sheffield common 55%; Tennessee Coal 
140; Cast Iron Pipe common 34%, preferred 81; Can com- 
mon 5%, preferred 54. 

The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company for the quarter 
ended May 381, reports profits at $576,428, a gain of $207,165 
over those for the corresponding quarter of last year. In- 
terest and taxes involved $62,300, or $16,735 less than those 
for the corresponding quarter of 1906, while the balance 
surplus amounted to $514,128, or $223,900 more than that 
for the corresponding three months of last year. For the six 
months ended May 31, the company’s net profits aggregated 
$891,767, or $9637 more than those for the corresponding six 
months of last year, while interest and taxes involved $124,- 
610, or $32,176 less than those for the corresponding period 
in 1906, leaving a balance surplus of $767,157, or $123,813 
more than that for the corresponding half year of 1906. 

Dividends.—The American Car & Foundry Company 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. on the com- 
mon stock, raising the rate on that issue from 2 to 4 per 
cent. a year. The usual quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. 
on the preferred stock was also declared. Both dividends are 
payable July 1. 

The American Can Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable July 1. 

The International Silver Company has declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 114 per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable July 1. 

The Ashland Coal & Iron Railway Company has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1 per cent., payable 
June 20. 

The General Electric Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 2 per cent., payable July 15. 

The International Nickel Company has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
August 1. 

The American Smelting & Refining Company has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. on the common stock, pay- 
able July 15. This is an increase of 4% per cent. over the 
previous quarterly dividends and places the stock on an 8 
per cent. basis. The regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent. on the preferred stock was declared payable July 1. 

J. G. White & Co. have declared a quarterly dividend of 
114 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable July 1. 

The Otis Elevator Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable July 15. 

The American Nut & Bolt Fastener Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 5 per cent. and 5 per cent. 
extra, payable June 20. 

The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable July 1. 

The Standard Coupler Company has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 2% per cent. on the common and 4 per 
cent. on the preferred stock, payable June 29. 

——————_3-+-——_—_“—__ 

The first contract for a new lake freighter that has 
been awarded for several months was given by Buffalo 
parties last week to the American Shipbuilding Company, 
Cleveland. The boat, which will be for 1908 delivery, 
will be. of about 8500 tons capacity and will be 520 ft. 
over all. She will have triple expansion engines and 
Scotch boilers. The names of the owners of the boat 
have not yet been announced. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, June 12, 1907. 

There has been such an active demand for machinery 
and houses have been working at so high a tension the past 
year that a slight recession of business becomes immediately 
noticeable. Whether or not the mechanical requirements 
of those using metal working machinery are as large as 
ever, it is certain that prospective buyers are not coming 
into the market for the quantity of tools that they did 
some time ago. In this district a decrease in the amount 
of business transacted was experienced the past week by 
many of the leading merchants. With manufacturers a 
slight let up will be welcomed, as it will give them a chance 
to catch up on deliveries, which are so far in the future that 
they have been a source of considerable anxiety to both the 
buyer and seller. Deliveries do not seem to be easing up to 
any appreciable extent, and to them is attributed in some 
quarters the lessening of the demand for machinery. One 
manufacturer, whose capacity is taken for months to come, 
claims that this condition causes prospective buyers to hold 
off. The demand for new and second-hand tools in stock 
is apparently greater than the supply, and it is thought that 
as soon as deliveries ease up, the larger buyers will come 
into the market. The strikes started last week in several 
localities are fizzling out, and many of the men have returned 
to work. 

Manufacturers of chucks have advanced prices about 10 
per cent. 

Cc. B. Harris, United States Consul at Nagasaki, Japan, 
has submitted a report to the Department of Commerce and 
Labor on the possibilities for American machinery trade 
with Japan. He mentions particularly the Mitsu Bishi 
Dock Yard & Engine Works, which, he says, have expanded 
materially of late. In speaking of the possibilities for 
American trade, he declares that there are the best conditions 
to encourage the selling of American machinery and tools 
in Japan. This statement, in connection with the recent 
visits of numerous Japanese engineers to this country. can 
be taken as a clear indication of the desire on the part of 
Japanese interests to place their trade with manufacturers 
in the United States. 


Railroad Improvements, 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad, one 
of the interests of the New York Central Railroad, will do 
considerable buying during the summer for a large railroad 
plant to be built at Elliston, Ind., where the company has 
acquired 70 acres of ground. Plans have been prepared for 
a main building to be 400 x 1200 ft., and a locomotive shop, 
420 x 900 ft. The plans include other shops of a smaller 
size, including a power house, and when it is completed it is 
understood that the plant will be one of the largest of the 
kind in the country. F. H. Greene, with offices in New 
York, is the principal purchasing agent for the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Railroad. T. J. Dawson is the di- 
vision superintendent in charge, and O. M. Foster and M. J. 
McCarty are the division master mechanics at Elkhart, in 
which division Elliston is located. 

The recent increase in the capital stock of the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad, Atlanta, Ga., will enable 
it to complete the extension of its system, and build the nec- 
essary terminals and shops. It is stated that the company 
has secured 200 acres of land at Atlanta, Ga., as a terminal 
site upon which it will erect shops, yards and freight and 
passenger stations. 

The railroads have under way in Canada considerable 
extension work, which will undoubtedly necessitate the con- 
struction of many new repair shops. The trade has been 
closely following the Grand Trunk Pacific Railroad, which 
is likely to announce the construction of new shops at almost 
any time. The Grand Trunk Railroad has lately awarded 
contract for the construction of new shops at Stratford, 
Ont., 170 x 950 ft., and the Canadian Pacific Railroad has 
awarded contract for the construction of a large machine 
shop at Brandon, Man. 


Large Cement Machinery Requirements, 


The National Cement Company, 1 Wall street, New 
York, which was recently incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey with $2,000,000 full paid capital, intends to 
increase its capital by August 1 to $25,000,000, and will 
erect at Carpentersville, N. J., near Phillipsburg, a cement 
plant to produce 10,000 barrels a day. The company is now 
having plans prepared for the proposed plant, and later on 
details regarding the sizes of the buildings and equipment to 
be installed will be available. It is stated that as yet plans 
are only in a preliminary state. In addition to building the 
Carpentersville plant, the company will, it is stated, acquire 
some existing plants to which extensions may be made later 
on. Markus W. Lyon, 185 Market street, Newark, N. J., 
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the company’s engineer, is spending most of his time at the 
site of the proposed plant. It is thought that the details re- 
garding purchasing will be arranged in New York. ‘The 
officers of the company are: C. L. Murphy, president; T. EB. 
Warman, vice-president ; J. K. Baillie, Jr., secretary; R. W. 
Emerson, treasurer. The Board of Directors is composed of 
the officers and Morris W. Lyon and C. B. Lufborrow. 

The Crescent Portland Cement Company, Wampum, Pa., 
which is to build a 3000-bbl. Portland cement plant at Big 
Beaver Township, expects to complete specifications for the 
equipment within the next few weeks. The power plant will 
have a capacity of 3000 hp. 

The machinery requirements of the Panama Portland 
Cement & Development Company, Batavia, N. Y., will consist 
of crushers, dryers, rotary kilns, grinders, tube mills, engine 
and generator, &c. The company, which was recently organ- 
ized with a capital stock of $1,000,000, has secured 200 
acres of land in Alabama, where it will erect a plant with 
a daily capacity of 1000 bbl. of Portland cement. Plans for 
the plant have not been completed, nor have specifications 
been prepared for the machinery it will purchase. C. C. 
yodfrey is secretary. 

The Ryan & Parker Construction Company, 21 Park 
row, New York, will probably be in the market for machin- 
ery shortly, as it intends to machine all the castings it will 
need in carrying out the contract for the construction of the 
proposed Manhattan Bridge. The company has arranged 
for the purchase of 2,500,000 Jb. of castings, and because of 
the long time it would take to get deliveries on finished cast- 
ings, it has been decided by the contractor to finish its own 
castings. This will necessitate the location of a plant some- 
where and purchase of necessary equipment. 

The Acme Road Machinery Company, Frankfort, N. Y., 
manufacturer of road building machinery and contractors’ 
supplies, will probably soon come into the market for con- 
siderable machinery for equipping its new plant. The list of 
machinery requirements has not yet been made up. The com- 
pany’s shops were destroyed by fire a short time ago, and 
plans have been prepared for new structures which will in- 
clude a main erecting and machine shop, 74 x 304 ft.: foun- 
dry, 60 x 80 ft.; woodworking shop, 50 x 100 ft.; two stor- 
age sheds, 34 x 200 ft. and 20 x 200 ft., respectively. ‘l'em- 
porary quarters have been secured, in which the company is 
now erecting some new machines and continuing its business 
as speedily as possible. 

The Meridian Light & Railway Company, Meridian, 
Miss., intends to purchase an engine lathe, car wheel boring 
machine and a wheel press for its new shop. 

B. 8. Coop, Albany, Ga., is in the market for a 30 to 36 
in. engine lathe and an 18 to 20 in. engine lathe, small 
shaper, one or two drill presses and a pipe cutting machine. 
If possible, he wishes to purchase good second-hand machin- 
ery, but will consider prices on new machines. 

C. A. Woolford, 34 Church avenue, Southwest, Roanoke, 
Va., is in the market for a planer, molder, one band saw, one 
cut off saw, one jig saw and one jointer. He wishes to se- 
cure catalogues showing this equipment, and will be glad to 
receive prices. 

J. G. White & Co., 48 Exchange place, New York, have a 
contract to build a large dam, 9 miles west of Denver, Colo., 
to cost $4,000,000. No statement as to the interests J. G. 
White & Co. represent will be made as yet, and, as the 
scheme is only in its preliminary stages, it is understood that 
none of the equipment for the contracting plant has been 
purchased. This company has been placing a good maay 
orders of late for the railways it is building in the Philip- 
pines. The question of equipping the car repair plants which 
the company expects to build in the Philippine Islands has 
not been gone into as yet, but it is understood there will be 


considerable buying in the machine tool line for this project 
during the summer. 


The Longacre Light & Power Company has purchased a 
site at 120th street and the East River, New York, for its 
proposed central power station, and equipment is now being 
purchased. Just where the company’s substations are to be 
placed has not been entirely decided upon. Plans have been 
prepared for the main power house, which it is estimated 
will cost complete $6,000,000, and it will be equipped at first 
with 10 three-phase high tension turbo generators of 7500 
kw. each. 

Business Changes. 
The Iroquois Machine Company has moved its New York 


office from 150 Nassau street to the Smith-Gray Building, 
Broadway and Warren street. 





New England Machinery Market. 


Worcester, Mass., June 11, 1907. 
Some very good orders have been booked by . Boston 
dealers during the week, which, with the preponderating 
volume of sales in small lots, serve to fully maintain the ex- 
cellent condition of the preceding week and to accentuate the 
feeling that permanency is a strong characteristic of the 
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present market. The manufacturers can sec no difference in 
the volume of their orders, and inquiries are numerous. 
This is true of both foreign and domestic business. 

The typewriter manufacturers are very busy and have 
been doing a good deal of buying of equipment recently. 
The plans of the Royal Typewriter Company, Brooklyn, for 
a large factory at Hartford are being watched with keenness 
in the trade, for the works as planned will be very large, 
comprising 250,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing space. If such 
plans are carried out, the company must enter the market 
for a large amount of machinery. 

The General Electric Company is holding off from buy- 
ing equipment at this time, although new buildings are in 
course of construction at Lynn and Pittsfield. None of the 
dealers have had inquiries from the company recently, they 
state. It is expected that a little later the company will be 
a large customer for its New England works. 

There appears to be no concealment of the fact that the 
Boston & Maine system is to come under the management 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad; in fact, 
what is practically an official acknowledgment is included in 
a message which Governor Guild of Massachusetts has sent 
to the Legislature. ‘The machinery trade is generally inter- 
ested in the proposed merger because of its almost certain 
effect upon the purchasing end of the Boston & Maine busi- 
ness and because of the effect upon the Boston & Maine’s 
plans for new repair shops, which have long been promised 
but never actually settled upon because of inability to get 
plans which were entirely satisfactory to those affected. 
Under the management of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford it is certain that the policy begun in its present 
system of providing high class shops will be carried out on 
the Boston & Maine, which has a very large mileage and a 
large total of rolling stock, but few. insufficient and poorly 
equipped shops, taken as a whole. The New Haven people 
state that the new Readville locomotive shops will not be 
able to serve the Boston & Maine lines, even those in the 
immediate vicinity of Boston, for they have all they can at- 
tend to in taking the locomotives of the-eastern half of 
the New Haven system. The new management plans to 
spend many millions of dollars in improving the Boston & 
Maine lines and their equipment in all departments, it is 
stated on apparently first rate authority. 

The office of F. K. Irwin, construction engineer of the 
New York. New Haven & Hartford Railroad, has been moved 
from the South Station, Boston, to New Haven, Conn., head- 
quarters of the company. Mr. Irwin designed and had 
charge of the construction and equipment of the locomotive 
repair shops at Readville, recently completed, and it is pre- 
sumed that he will have similar responsibility in connection 
with the shops to be built in the near future, which will be 
to the western end of the system what the Readville shops 
are to the eastern lines. 

The new building of the Lombard Machine Company. 
Worcester, manufacturer of woolen machinery, will be 70 x 
110 ft., and three stories. ‘The contract has not been let. and 
the company will not be in the market for new machine 
tools for some time to come. Much of the equipment is in- 
stalied in the present shop, but some new machinery will be 
required later. 

A corporation -has been organized at Waterbury, Conn.., 
known as the Bristol Instrument Company, to manufacture 
measuring instruments of precision. The capital stock is 
$10,000 and the incorporators are Bennet B. Bristol, Edgar 
H. Bristol and Watson E. Goodyear, all of Waterbury. 
'The company states that it is not ready to announce details 
of its plans. 

The contract for the torpedo factory, Newport, R. I. 
has been awarded, and work will begin immediately. The 
contract price is $94,000, leaving the balance of the appro- 
priation of $155,000 for equipment, requests for bids upon 
which have been sent out by the Navy Department. 

T’he last obstacle to the building of the Cape Cod Canal 
has been removed by the approval of the Massachusetts Joint 
Board of Railroad and Harbor and Land Commissioners. 
The Boston, Cape Cod & New York Canal Company now has 
full power to proceed with the work, and the understanding 
is that there will be as little delay as possible in making a 
beginning. The Joint Board has approved of the relocation 
of the Woods Hole Branch of the Old Colony Railroad. The 
only detail in which plans have been changed is in the mat- 
ter of a bridge, which it was proposed to build for the joint 
use of highway and railroad. Under the new arrangement 
there will be a roll lift bridge for the railroad and a separate 
structure for the highway. The eight miles of canal through 
Rourne and Sandwich, Mass., will be constructed for 
$11,990,000. 

The Phenix Iron Works Corporation and the Fenn 
Machine Company, Hartford, Conn., have been consolidated. 
The details have not been fully settled, but the combined 
business will be conducted at the present plant of the Phenix 
Gompany on Arch street, where there will be room for the 
expansion of all departments, comprising the Fenn drill 
presses and special metal working machinery, the spring 
foot presses, disk grinders and textile machinery of the 
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Phenix Iron Works, and general iron foundry work and 
pattern making. The arrangement will be such that manu- 
facturing will be conducted under most economical condi- 
tions. Both of the merged companies are widely and favor- 
ably known. The Phenix Iron Works has been operated 
under its present ownership for five years, and dates its 
beginning from 1834. The business of the Fenn Machine 
Company was established in 1900, first as the Fenn-Sadler 
Company, and for the past two years and more under the 
present name, with W. L. Fenn as general manager. 

The Hoag Rapid Press Company, San Francisco, is to 
establish works at Hartford, Conn., where it will build print- 
ing presses. Plans for a shop building, 60 x 150 ft. and 
three stories, have been prepared, and a location has been 
secured at Hamilton street and Bartholomew avenue. The 
company has already established a temporary shop at Hart- 
ford and installed considerable machinery, which will have 
to be added to, however. The officers state that they will 
be in the market from time to time for equipment. No power 
will be installed, it being the plan to purchase necessary 
power from the local electric power company. 





Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 11, 1907. 


The demand for single tools, which some time ago was ex- 
ceedingly good, appears to have diminished, and buying of 
this class, particularly from local customers, was not active 
during the week just closed. A few fair sized lots were closed 
recently by several of the dealers, and these sales helped to 
average up quite materially. Several good railroad proposi- 
tions, principally from Southern roads, are due to be closed 
in a short time, and some of this business at least is ex- 
pected to come to several of the local concerns. Outside of 
the small list recently sent out by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which we understand is not yet placed, there has been 
nothing of any moment from the local railroads. Several fair 
sized lots from industrial plants are being looked forward to 
by the trade, but it is expected that buying in any large 
quantities will be held up for a time, this being attributed to 
the general financial conditions, which always play an im- 
portant part in the larger transactions. From present in- 


dications it might be inferred that business would continue 
more or less inactive until conditions are more clearly de- 
fined. That there will be any abrupt cessation of buying 
is not considered, but that purchases will be on a more con- 
servative basis for a time is generally conceded. 

Manufacturers continue busy, and while as a rule new 
business is not coming in as fast as orders on hand are be- 
ing completed, there are exceptions, particularly on the part 
of special tool builders, who in a number of cases have 
booked quite a large volume of new business. ‘Tool builders 
are still unable to make satisfactory delivery dates on some 
lines of tools, while on others considerable improvement is 
to be noted. Generally speaking, however, almost every plant 
has sufficient orders on hand to keep it fully occupied for 
several months. Stocks on merchants’ floors are better, due 
largely to the delivery on the part of manufacturers of stock 
orders placed by dealers some time ago. This enables many 
of the merchants to make spot deliveries on quite a few tools, 
which could not be had except on extended delivery some time 
ago. Inquiries are not as plentiful as they were. Buyers 
feel that little can be gained in going into the market at 
the time, particularly if not in immediate need of tools, inas- 
much as they believe that they are likely to get just as good 
deliveries at a later date. 

There has been but little change in the foreign demand: 
a few isolated sales of tools of the standard types are to be 
noted, but the demand for special tools continues fairly good. 
Some manufacturers are considering the matter of going after 
this trade more aggressively, but have not determined as yet 
upon their action. The demand for machinery and power 
transmission specialties continues good, and manufacturers 
doing a more or less regular trade abroad in these lines re- 
port a seasonable business. 

Dealers in second-hand machine tools, boilers and engines, 
report a fairly active condition of trade. The demand is not 
as large as some months ago, but the value of business being 
done is generally satisfactory. 

Boiler and engine builders are busy. Inquiries for the 
heavier types of power equipment are good and a fair busi- 
ness has been done, with satisfactory prospects for future 
trade. 

There is quite a good demand for both iron and steel cast- 
ings. A large tonnage continues to be offered and foundries 
almost without exception are making record tonnages. De- 
liveries in some: cases are reported easier, particularly in 
gray iron castings, but steel castings seem to be as hard as 
ever to get promptly, except in occasional cases. 

Ballinger & Perrot, architects and engineers, have com- 
pleted plans and are taking estimates for a new factory to 
be erected at Langhorne, Pa., for C. J. Matthews & Co., 
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glazed kid manufacturers, of this city. The building will 
be one story, 53 x 505 ft., of brick and wood and of the 
slow burning construction type. 

‘The Baird-Smith Company, manufacturing jeweler, south- 
west corner Twelfth and Hamilton streets, this city, is 
in the market for an automatic drop hammer, 200-lb. ca- 
pacity. 

It is understood that the Otis Elevator Company will 
occupy the building at the southwest corner of Twelfth and 
Sansom streets, after extensive improvements have been 
made from plans made by Wilson, Harris & Richards, 
architects and engineers. 

Dienelt & Eisenhardt, Incorporated, report business in 
a very satisfactory condition. A number of goods orders have 
been received for dead stroke hammers of various sizes. 
Orders have also been booked for pipe flanging machines, one 
of which is for shipment to Boston, Mass. The demand for 
hydraulic jacks is not so large, the railroads which are 
usually large buyers of jacks being inclined to withhold 
their business at this time. A large special oilcloth printing 
machine has been shipped to a pufchaser in Newark, N. J., 
and an order for another large machine has been received 
from parties in Scotland. This firm also reports a very good 
sale of its line of Monarch electric motors, and every de- 
partment of the plant is fully occupied, sufficient business 
being on hand to keep busy for a number of months. 

The Energy Elevator Company is as busy as ever, there 
being a good local as well as out of town demand for all 
classes of elevators. A number of dumb waiters have been 
shipped for export to Belgium, while severa! power lifts have 
been sold to domestic buyers, one of which was recently in- 
stalled for a Clifton Forge, Va., concern. Several electric 
elevators are being installed for local concerns, as are also a 
number of general freight elevators. A duplicate order for 
a large carriage lift is to be noted from a Darlington, S. C., 
customer. Every department of the Hnergy Company’s 
plant continues fully occupied, and the outlook for future 
business is considered very satisfactory. 

The Newton Machine Tool Works advises us that the 
month of May was the best in point of orders received that 
has ever been experienced in the history of the concern. In- 
quiries are numerous, and a number of good orders have 
been booked, among which may be mentioned one for the 
cold saw cutting off equipment for the new structural sheet 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Company, comprising six ma- 
chines, which in the aggregate will weigh over 500,000 lb. 
An order for a No. 4 combination cold saw has also been 
received from the Southern Pacific Railway Company for 
one of its California shops. An order for a 12-in. slotting 
machine for export to Brazil was also recently booked. Fur- 
ther orders include grinding machines, milling machines, 
double spindle tapping machines for motor frame work, 
erank planing machines, and a number of cold saw cutting 
off machines. Shipments recently have also been quite ex- 
tensive and include a combination cold saw cutting off ma- 
chine for export to France, several steel foundry cold saw- 
ing machines, Nos. 21%4, 3, 4 and 5 slab milling machines, 
special portable milling machines for floor plate work; four 
spindle boring machines for street railroad motor work and 
test piece milling machines. A special slab milling machine 
with vertical spindle was also shipped to Paris, France. 
The plant is fully occupied with work, and the outlook for 
future business is considered very promising. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 11, 1907. 

The local dealers in machine tools have booked a fair 
amount of business during the past week, although they 
notice a slight falling off in orders as compared with a 
number of weeks past. That the situation is easing up a 
little, as far as deliveries are concerned, is indicated by the 
presence of more tools on the dealers’ floors and a less active 
demand for second-hand tools. The demands of buyers for 
tools for additional shop equipment seem to be pretty well 
supplied at present, and about the only call is for new tools 
to replace others that have become worn out. Although sales 
are not quite so numerous dealers are not worrying over 
the situation, and some of them say that the falling off in 
‘buying is no greater than usually occurs during the month 
of June. The buying has been general and entirely in small 
lots, and for as quick delivery as can be secured. There have 
been few, if any, inquiries for tools for future delivery. 


‘The heavy demand for milling machines which existed for 


some time has fallen off, but these tools are still hard to get 
for early delivery, and the same may be said of drill presses 
and planers. Dealers report that they have no trouble at 
present to get lathes for early delivery. 


The strike of the local machinists so far has had no 
apparent effect on the machine tool market; in fact, dealers 


‘say that the demand is better here than in their surrounding 
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territory. If the strike is prolonged, however, the demand 
for tools is expected to fall off until the trouble is adjusted. 
The strike is seriously interfering with machinery manu- 
facturers whose plants were well filled with orders when the 
machinists quit work, and their deliveries will necessarily 
be delayed. 

The Blectric Controller & Supply Company, which has 
been occupying leased quarters in the plant of the Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Company, has moved into 2 plant of its own 
at 2698 East Seventy-ninth street, having secured the prop- 
erty that was formerly occupied by the Aurora Vapor Stove 
Company. The two companies had been cramped for room 
for some time and the change will give both much needed 
additional space. The new plant of the Electric Controller 
Company is a three-story structure, 50 x 200 ft., with a 
T 50 x 100 ft., and will enable it to double its output. 
Considerable new machinery is being installed, including 
a 42-in. boring mill, 6-ft. radial drill, No. 5 Brown & Sharpe 
heavy milling machine, No. 1 Kempsmith milling machine, 
14-in. Hendey-Norton lathe and a Westinghouse generator. 
Among other advantages that the company has at its new 
plant which it did not have before is yard room and a rail- 
road siding. 

The Park Drop Forge Company, which will soon build 
a new plant in Cleveland, announces that its purpose will 
be to make high class forgings, such as are used in the con- 
struction of machine tools, firearms, bicycles, cream sepa- 
rators, automobiles, &c. To this end only the best machinery 
will be installed, and special attention will be given to 
apparatus for forging and treating high carbon steel and 
the alloys of chrome, vanadium and nickel. Dwight God- 
dard, recently of the Wyman & Gordon Company, will be 
manager. The new plant will be located on East Seventy- 
ninth street and the Lake Shore Railroad. 

The Bollinger & Rieley Machine Company, manufacturer 
of ice making machinery, has changed its name to the Cleve- 
land Ice Machine Company. It is taking steps to materially 
increase the capacity of its plant on Merwin street and has 
placed orders for an air plant, some pipe machines and two 
lathes. 

The Standard Welding Company has awarded to the 
Forest City Steel & Iron Company, Cleveland, the contract 
for the main building of its new plant to be erected on West 
Seventy-sixth street.’ The building will be 50 x 500 ft., 
three stories, with a saw tooth mill building adjoining 75 x 
500 ft. Between 800 and 900 tons of structural material 
will be used in the plant. 

Alexander Adamson, proprietor of the Adamson Machine 
Shops, Akron, Ohio, has just purchased a 5-acre site, on 
which he intends to soon begin the erection of a large ma- 
chine shop and foundry. The site adjoins the Akron-Bar- 
berton Belt Line. Architects are now preparing the plans, 
which will probably provide for two structures, each 100 x 
200 ft. The plant will be used for the manufacture of ma- 
chinery for making rubber goods, and its capacity will be 
about five times that of the present shops. 

The Lorain Casting Company, Lorain, Ohio, which is 
preparing to build a new foundry, has decided to put up a 
somewhat larger plant than was originally intended, and 
has increased its capital stock from $60,000 to $100,000. 

The Buckeye Pump Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
manufacturer of the Buckeye water lift, has purchased a 
new site at the corner of West Broad and Center streets, in 
that city, where it will soon begin the erection of a new fac- 
tory building, with offices, machine room and foundry. The 
company has outgrown its present quarters as a result of 
its increased business. 

The Ralston Steel Car Company, Columbus, Ohio, which 
has just completed extensive additions to its plant, will soon 
let contracts for another structural steel building, about 
100 x 200 ft., which will be used in connection with the 
repair department and the manufacture of steel underframes. 

The Cleveland Tumbling Barrel & Mfg. Company has 
just completed a new plant on Morgan avenue and began 
operations a few days ago. The principal article of manu- 
facture will be tumbling barrels. The company was incor- 
porated last week, with a capital stock of $10,000, by S. 
Balkwill, Jr., Emanuel Hribal, Frank A. Lukes, John C. 
Sojebe and Frank J. Mares. Mr. Balkwill was elected presi- 
dent and Frank J. Mares secretary and treasurer. 

The Bunting Brass & Bronze Company, Alliance, Ohio, 
in which Alliance and Columbus business men are interested, 
will be incorporated in a few days by W. H. Morgan of 
the Morgan Engineering Company, W. H. Ramsey, W. H. 
Bunting, William Bunting and E. N. Huggins. W. H. 
Morgan will be president; BE. N. Huggins, vice-president; 
W. H. Ramsey, secretary and treasurer; William Bunting, 
general manager. The company will have a capital stock of 
$50,000 and will manufacture copper, brass and aluminum 
goods. The erection of a plant will be started soon. 

The Columbus Forge & Iron Company, Columbus. Ohio, 
which recently increased its capital stock from $125,000 to 
$150,000, will soon begin extensive improvements to its 
drop forging department. Additional hammers and other 
machinery will be installed. The gnvil department wil! also 
be enlarged. 
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Chicago Machinery Market. 


Curcaao, Itu., June 11, 1907. 

'The week’s transactions as reported by tool and ma- 
chinery dealers make it plain that for equipment that can 
be furnished out of stock demand is unimpaired. Besides 
the numerous odd tool and small lot orders that have been 
dropping in, which in the aggregate represent a business of 
no mean proportions, at least one new shop equipment of 
fair size is included in recent sales, and a considerable 
portion of it was furnished from warehouse stocks. While 
in the general distribution some dealers have fared better 
than others, none is complaining of unsatisfactory trade. 
Forward delivery conditions have not changed appreciably. 
Here und there a tool maker is found who, by reason of ad- 
ditiona! output capacity and concentration of effort upon 
special lines, is able to announce a resumption of reasonably 
prompt shipments; but the number of such cases is too 
small to materially affect the general situation. Seemingly 
the strength of present demand lies largely in the desire of 
manufacturers to complete and deliver contracts in hand 
with all possible dispatch, and to this end they are willing 
to buy all tools and machinery necessary to facilitate the 
work. It begins to look as if some of the large tool require- 
ments, on which bids were submitted some time ago, would 
now be deferred indefinitely. There is, according to all in- 
dications, no present prospect of this business coming into 
the market in the immediate future. Notable among the 
enterprises thus held in abeyance are the new works planned 
by the Pullman Company, Corn Products Company and the 
American Tobacco Company. ‘The machinery involved in 
the above work, which has all been carried up to and stopped 
just short of placing contracts, amounts to many hundred 
thousands of dollars. Neither matkers nor dealers are dis- 
posed to view the inaction of these or other similar con- 
cerns with regret, so long as it is apparent that the work is 
merely deferred and not abandoned. But what will be the 
final outcome in such cases cannot be foretold, since action 
of the interests concerned will obviously be governed by de- 
velopments of the future. 


Great Northern Raltlroad’s Machinery Bequirements. 


The following list of tools has been submitted by the 
Great Northern Railroad, St. Paul, Minn., through the 
office of the purchasing agent, S. B. Plechner, for bids: 
One engine lathe, 6 ft. between centers, to swing 16 in. and 
36 in. in diameter, or 17 in. and 38 in., either combination 
two-spindle or gap, with large and small face plates and 
brackets, with one 24-in. Wescott independent chuck, taper 
and screw cutting attachments, compound rest, complete 
with countershaft; one 32-in. Morton railroad shaper, with 
equipment for shell planing, equipment for keyseating and 
with jib crane; one 28-in., one 32-in., one 36-in. and one 
42-in. drill press, spindle bored to fit No. 4 Morse taper, 
hand and power feed, back gear attachment; one loco- 
motive frame drilling machine, three-spindle, one to swivel 
for angular drilling, of ample power to drill 1%-in. holes at 
the same time, spindles to be independent movements, vertical 
plate for clamping, plate made removable in sections between 
columns so that machine may be used for general work, to 
be connected for constant speed motor drive; one 15-in. and 
one 18-in. vertical slotting machine, table with longitudinal 
and transverse feed, price with and without attachment for 
constant speed motor drive; one 18-in. lathe, with 12-ft. bed; 
one 24-in. lathe, with 12-ft. bed; one 26-in. lathe, with 12-ft. 
bed, all with improved quick change of gear for cutting 
threads, each lathe with face plate and the 26-in. lathe with 
24-in. Wescott combination chuck ; one universal milling ma- 
chine for toolroom; one 24-in. lathe, with 8-ft. bed, complete 
with screw cutting and taper attachments; one 42-in. boring 
mill with two heads; one No. 3 Jones & Lamson turret ma- 
chine; one No. 2 Jones & Lamson turret machine; one No. 
3 Warner & Swasey lathe. 

The Monarch Motor Car Company, Monadnock Block, 
Chicago, whose plant at Franklin Park, I1l., was destroyed 
by fire on May 2, is preparing to rebuild upon a much larger 
scale at Chicago Heights, Ill. A 5-acre site adjacent to the 
Chicago Terminal Transfer Railroad, between Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth streets, has been purchased, and work upon 
the new plant has already been begun. ‘The buildings to be 
immediately erected will include a machine shop, 60 x 350 
ft.; power house, 30 x 40 ft., and an office building, 30 x 60 
ft., all of steel, brick and concrete construction. The factory 
building will have a saw tooth roof and is designed to provide 
all modern conveniences and appliances for the economical 
construction and handling of motor cars. The complete 
plans prepared embrace a second building, 60 x 350 ft., which, 
however, will not be begun until next year. It is expected 
the new plant will be ready for operation about August 1 
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and when fully equipped will have an output of two complete 
automobiles per day. The motor power equipment will con- 
sist of one 200-hp. engine and two ‘horizontal tubular boil- 
ers, which, having passed through the fire uninjured, will be 
moved from the old plant to the new location. Among the 
tools required for the plant, which will be equipped through- 
out with new and modern machinery, will be 24 lathes, 
punch presses, six drill presses, milling machine, shapers, 
planers, saws and other miscellaneous tools required for the 
manufacture of automobiles. A part of this equipment has 
already been purchased. Pending the completion of the 
new plant work is being carried on in a limited way in tem- 
porary quarters. The principal offices of the company will 
be at Chicago Heights. 

The Waterloo Gasoline Engine Company, Waterloo, 
Iowa, is making improvements to its plant which involve 
the erection of a building 76 x 90 ft., to be used as a foun- 
dry. In addition to this building, which is now under con- 
struction, the company will add largely to the equipment 
of its machine shop, with the purpose of practically doubling 
the output of gasoline engines. 

The Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
builder of machine tools, reports that orders are being re- 
ceived in undiminished volume. Notwithstanding this fact, 
deliveries are being materially shortened on light millers, 
universal wood trimmers and other principal tools, the gain 
being due to an increase in working force and equipment ; 
two new Jones & Lamson flat turret lathes, a toolroom lathe 
and some other minor machinery have been recently installed. 
All special work is being eliminated and efforts are concen- 
trated upon the principal tools of the line made. 

The Filer & Stowell Company, Milwaukee, manufacturer 
of Corliss engines and sawmill machinery, has recently 
equipped what will be the largest sawmill in the Republic 
of Mexico with the machinery necessary for its operation. 
The mill is located in the Province of Chihuahua, and will 
have a capacity of 600,000 ft. of lumber every 24 hours. 

Trade in heavy tools for boiler and fabricating shops 
has shown some improvement over that of recent weeks. 
Among orders of this character booked was one placed by 
James G. Heggie, Joliet, maker of boilers, tanks and special 
plate work, which included two R. D. Wood hydraulic 
riveters, with cranes, the largest having 150 tons capacity; 
one Lennox rotary bevel shear and some minor tools. This 
equipment was furnished by J. T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, 
who also report sales of Ferguson flue welding machines 
to a number of railroad and commercial boiler shops. 

The Tri-City Railway Company, Davenport, Iowa, which 
includes several subsidiary railways, power, gas and electric 
light plants, is planning extensive improvements in several 
of its various plants. Among these is an addition to the 
motive power of the People’s Power Company in the shape 
of a 4500-kw. Parsons turbine, which it is expected will be 
ready for operation by October 1. Other improvements con- 
templated include track improvements, building of new sub- 
stations, reconstructing overhead lines, installing under- 
ground conduits, and increasing the power plant equipment 
of plants at Davenport, Rock Island, Moline, East Moline 
and other tributary towns. The People’s Gas Company, be- 
longing to this group, will install in addition to several 
miles of gas main a new 500,000-ft. gas holder. A 240,000- 
ft. gas holder, together with a 6-ft. U. G. I. gas set, is now 
being completed by the People’s Light Company, which will 
within a short time remodel its coal gas benches. The de- 
mand for electric current and gas for power purposes has 
made extensive improvements in these properties an im- 
perative necessity, and it is the purpose to thoroughly mod- 
ernize its various properties by large additions of new equip- 
ment. 

Through a merger recently effected the interests of the 
light, heat and power plants in six Indiana towns have 
been consolidated and taken over by the Central Indiana 
Lighting Company, Bloomington, Ind., which is understood 
to be a subsidiary of the National Light, Heat & Power 
Company, New York. The plants involved in this merger 
are those of Alexandria, Ellwood, Summitville. Columbus, 
Shelbyville, Fairmount and the People’s Gas, Electric & 
Heating Company, Bloomington, Ind. Generally such con- 
solidations are followed by more or less extensive plant im- 
provements made under the direction of competent engineers. 
It is likely, therefore, that as a result of the change of 
management orders for electrical and other plant equipment 
may be placed when plans are developed. W. H. Schott, 
Chicago, is supervising engineer for the united properties. 

The Stevens Light & Power Company, Stevens, Ark., is 
planning to purchase a 30-kw. generator and a boiler and 
engine. The company is contemplating the establishment of 
a small planing and turning mill in connection with its 
light and power plant. 

Among ‘the interesting exhibits that will be’ shown at 
the Railroad Master Mechanics’ and Master Car Builders’ 
convention at Atlantic City, N. J., June 12 to 19 inclusive, 
will be that of the Independent Pneumatic Tool Company. 
This company has secured space where it will disiplay an 
attractive list of Thor tools, including reversible and non- 
reversibie piston air drills, reaming, tapping, wood boring 
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and flue rolling machines, pneumatic hammers, turbine wood 
saws, close quarter air drills, &c. Representatives from the 
New York, Pitsburgh, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis and San 


Francisco offices will be présent to explain and demonstrate’ 


‘the construction and operation of these various tools. 

The Charter Gas Engine Company, Sterling, Ill., manu- 
facturer of gas and gasoline engines, has established an 
-Office at 405 Fisher Building, Chicago, under the manage- 
ment of G. H. Olmstead. 

Charles H. Besly & Co., Chicago, Ill, makers of the 
Besly spiral disk grinders and dealers in machinists’ hard- 
ware, are now at work upon a new 350-page general cata- 
logue, which will be ready for distribution about August of 
this year and will be mailed free upon application. 

The Sargent Steam Meter Company, Chicago, Ill., has 
moved its offices from the First National Bank Building to 
1005 and 1006 Plymouth Building. 


—_--e____ 


Government Purchases. 


WasHInNeTon, D. C., June 11, 1907. 


The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until 
June 21, circular No. 370, for electric motor, tool grinders, 
pumps, post drill and other supplies. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will soon ask bids for 
three direct connected engines and generators and three 
switchboards for lighting plants, to be installed on the 
dredges at Cristobal and La Boca. 

The supplies for the navy yards, bids for which will be 
opened June 25, include class 1, one motor generator set; 
class 11, one shaper; class 12, one upright drill; class 21, 
one hand-power brake; class 22, one ring and circle shears ; 
class 23, one bottom flanging machine; class 24, four elec- 
trically driven blowers and spare parts. This machinery is 
all required for the Mare Island Navy Yard. 

The following bids were opened June 4 for supplies for 
the navy yards: 

Bidder 17, the Brooklyn Forge & Supply Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 44, Wm. Wirt Clark & Son, Baltimore, 
Md.; 49, Geo. Cowan, New York; 61, E. J. Elting, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; 74, General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y.: 81, R. W. Geldart, New York; 103, Knox & Bro., 
New York; 113, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York; 
129, Ole K. Olsen, New Orleans, La.; 130, S. Obermayer 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 185, John B. Roache, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; 165, Sherman, Brown, Clements Company, New 
York; 179, Vermilye & Power, New York; 185, Westing- 
house BDlectric & Mfg. Company, Hast Pittsburgh, Pa.; 192, 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, Il. 

Class 51. One electric motor—Bidder 74, $479; 129, 
$395 ; 185, $305. 

Class 52. One cupola, complete—Bidder 61, $595; 130, 
$920; 192, $740. 

Class 130. Three hydraulic jacks—Bidder 17, $172.90; 
44, $208; 113, $172.50; 135, $179.20; 165, $176. 

Class 156. One boiler testing pump—-Bidder 113, $100; 
179, $109.50. 

Class 184. Twelve hydraulic jacks—Bidder 49, $369.70; 
81, $387.72; 17, $375; 103, $3881.84; 1138, $378; 135, 
$439.08; 165, $365.40. 

Bids were opened June 4, circular No. 367, for machinery 
for the Isthmian Canal Commission, as follows: 

Bidder 3, the Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, 
Hyde Park, Mass.; 21, Fairbanks Company, New York; 
24, Frevert Machinery Company, New York; 25, Fox Bros. 
.& Co., New York; 33, Hallidie Machinery Company, Seattle, 
Wash.; 50, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York; 5, 
Motley, Green & Co.. New York; 63, Prentiss Tool & Sup- 
ply Company, New York; 70, William Sellers & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; 87, Vandyke, Churchill Company, New York; 
-95, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York. 

Class1. One screw cutting engine lathe—Bidder 33, 
$3576.65, 490 days: 63, $4030, 405 days; 87, $3675 and 
$3975, 165 days; 95, $3320, 175 days, and $3650, 200 days. 

Class2. One screw cutting engine lJathe—Bidder 21, 
$1165, 180 days; 25, $840, 95 days: 33, $1008.24, 175 days, 
and $1183.24, 460 days; 50, $1354.50, 180 days; 63, $1177, 
-200 days; 87, $1135, 165 days; 95, $1250, 190 days, and 
$1100, shpt. 60 days. 

Class 3. One screw cutting engine lathe—Bidder 21, $540, 
120 days; 33, $520.68, 180 days, and $525, 250 days; 50, 
‘$544.72, 160 days: 63, $519, 145 days; 87, $535, 165 days; 
“95, $500, shpt. 220 days. 

Class 4. One universal milling machine—Bidder 3, $1499, 
195 days; 21, $1575, 365 days; 25, $1650 and $1695, 210 
days: 33, $1415.18, 220 days: 50, $1341.36, 220 days; 54, 
$1235, 150 days; 87, $1500, 150 days; 95, $1595, shpt. 220 
lays. 

Class 5. One upright sliding head drill press—Bidder 21, 
$515, 150 days: 25, $361.90, 120 days, and $499, 260 days; 
33, $716.50, 280 days; 50, $583, 180 days; 63, $765, 100 
days. 

Class 6. One parallel driven planer—Bidder 21, $3225, 
180 days; 24, $2912, 190 days; 25, $2975, 175 days; 33, 
$3056.43, 150 days; 50, $2972.38, 320 days; 63, $3152, 120 
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days; 70, $2630, 180 days; 87, $3335, 165 days; 95, $3100, 
160 days. 

Class 7. One slotting machine—Bidder 21, $2843, 120 
days ; 24, $2859, 245 days; 25, $2498, 125 days, $4425, 150 
days, and $2850, 320 days; 50, $3257.25, 320 days; 54, 
$3000, 240 days; 95, $2850, 135 days. 

Class 8. One traveling head shaping machine—Bidder 33, 
$1608.40, 290 days; 50, $1729, 120 days; 95, $1915, 130 
days. 

The following bids were opened June 1 for two motor 
generator sets for the New York Navy ¥ard: 

Item 1, price for installing in accordance with Govern- 
ment specifications; 2, price for installing in accordance 
with bidder’s specifications. 

The Northern Electrical Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis., 
item 2, $11,900. 

'The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., item 
1, $10,650. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Baltimore, 
Md., item 1, $11,495. 

Under bids opened April 8, circular No. 357, for supplies 
for the Isthmian Canal Commission, V. D. Williams, New 
York, has been awarded class 21, one combination automatic 
self-feed and lever feed upright drill, $35. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened May 14: 

The Pittsburgh Industrial Iron Works, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
class 411, one portable hoisting engine, $1005.58. 

The: Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn., class 
421, one engine lathe, $1065. 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, class 422, 
one vertical drilling machine, $1850. 

Under opening of May 28, for supplies for the navy 
yards, the following awards have been made: 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, class 32, 
one universal table, $825. 

The Beloit Machine Works, Beloit, Wis., class 33, one 
molding machine, $1494. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Too! Company, New York, class 
36, two pneumatic yoke riveters, $500. 

Vermilye & Power, New York, class 37, one automatic™ 
wood boring machine, $183.50. 

Under bids opened May 24, circular No. 364, for sup- 
plies for the Isthmian Canal Commission, the Dean Steam 
Pump Company, New York, has been awarded class 3, two 
boiler feed pumps, $877; Lucas Machine Tool Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, class 4, three forcing presses, $1140. 


—+—-—_~9 + 


The Master Mechanics’ and Car Builders’ 
Conventions. 


The fortieth annual convention of the American Rail- 
way Master Mechanics’ Association opened on Wednes- 
day, for a three days’ session, at Atlantic City, N. J. 
The daily business sessions are held in the sun parlor 
of the Steel Pier, with general headquarters of the asso- 
ciation at the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel. The officers 
are as follows: 

President, J. F. Deems, New York Central Lines, New 
York; first vice-president, William McIntosh, Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, Jersey City; second vice-presi- 
dent, H. H. Vaughan, Canadian Pacific, Montreal; third 
vice-president, G. W. Wildin, Lehigh Valley, South Beth- 
lehem; treasurer, Angus Sinclair, New York; secretary, 
Joseph W. Taylor, Chicago. 

The forty-first annual convention of the Master Car 
Builders’ Association is to follow that of the Master Me- 
chanics. The officers are as follows: 

President, W. E. Fowler, Canadian Pacific, Montreal] ; 
first vice-president, G. N. Dow, Lake Shore, Cleveland ; 
second vice-president, R. F. McKenna, Lackawanna, 
Scranton; third vice-president, R. W. Burnett, Canadian 
Pacific, Montreal; treasurer, John Kirby, Adrian, Mich. 

—_—_~-e—___ 

Governor Hughes of New York, has signed a Dill 
amending the State laber law by providing that all brass 
and iron foundries shall maintain for the use of em- 
ployees suitable washrooms with proper water service 
and make suitable provision for the drying of working 
clothes. 

Carrie Furnace No. 6 of the Carnegie Steel Company 
at Rankin, Pittsburgh, was blown in last week. This 
furnace is 22 x 90 ft., and is expected to make from 500 
to 600 tons of iron per day. Furnace No. 7, now. building 
at this plant, is almost ready, and is expected to go in 
blast early in July. 
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Trade Publications. 


Friction Clutches.—T. B. Wood's Sons Company, Cham- 
bersburg. Pa. Catalogue No. 12. Pertains to the Universal Giant 
friction clutches with and without standard diameter sleeves, 
friction clutches and pulley, friction clutches with standard 
sleeves for pulleys, gears, rope sheaves or sprockets, clutches 
with extended sleeves, duplex clutches, split clutches, double 
disk friction clutches and cut-off couplings, sleeves for clutches, 
quills, &c. Price-lists and tables of dimensions are included. 


Motors.—Emerson Electric Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Bulletin No. 3904, supersedirg No. 3902. Devoted to family 
sewing machine motors for direct and alternating current, which 
are made in two types—for machines with drop-head attach- 
ments and for the stand type machines. 


Turbine Blowers.—Kerr Turbine Company, Wellsville, 
N. ¥. Bulletin No. 2. Descriptive of the Kerr steam turbine, 
steam turbine blowers, Kerr-Sturtevant gas blowers, and Kerr- 
Sturtevant steel pressure blowers. Illustrations are given of 
the complete machines and the parts of the Kerr steam turbine. 
Tables of dimensions and shipping weights are included, 


Steel Springs.—rYort Pitt Spring & Mfg. Company, Farm- 
ers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Relates to the company’s 
steel extension springs, hinge springs, torsion springs, springs 
of rectangular sectional steel, compression springs, heavy steel 
springs, and elliptic, half elliptic and full elliptic springs. 


Steam Specialties.—Chas. N. Hays, general sales agent, 
mpire Building, Pittsburgh, and Fisher Building, Chicago, I1!. 
Three pamphlets. One deals with the Potter mesh separator 
and superheater, manufactured by the Potter Separator Com- 
pany, New York, which will prevent accident to an engine due 
to water shock. It separates the moisture from the steam at 
the outlet of the boiler, and delivers dry steam to the pipe. 
Another pamphlet pertains to the Vigilant feed water regulator, 
a device for feeding water to boilers automatically and keeping 
the level constantly at the desired point, regardless of' the load 
or firing, and a third, to the Wyoming automatic eliminator, 
which not only separates the moisture from the steam, but 
automatically discharges the water or other extraneous matter, 
without the loss of steam, and is also capable of handling a 
flood. 


Air Washer and Purifier.—Buffalo Forge Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Leaflet. Tells in brief the cardinal virtues of 
the Buffalo air washer and humidifier, which provides pure air 
for ventilation systems, affords low temperature drying where 
high pressure is not allowable in industrial applications, and 
automatically regulates the humidity. 

Engines.—American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Catalogue and pamphlets. Catalogue No, 206, size 7 x 8% in., 
pages 60, illustrates and describes the “ABC” vertical self- 
oiling steam engines, including the type A single cylinder high 
pressure engines; type A single cylinder low pressure engines; 
type HB double cylinder high pressure engines; and the types 
A and E “ ABC” engines. Their adaptability, construction and 
lubricating system are treated of in detail. Several pages are 
devoted to illustrations and brief descriptions of the “ ABC” 
heating apparatus, exhaust fans, volume and pressure blowers, 
steel plate fans and blowers, system of mechanical draft and 
lumber dry kilns. Pamphlet No. 207 deals further with the 
types A and E “ ABC” self-oiling engines, their details, and the 
oiling system. The other pamphlet explains how a saving in 
the cost of operation is obtained with “ ABC” engines, as com- 
pared with engines of the ordinary type. 

Metallic Filler.—Shelton Metallic Filler Company, Derby, 
Conn. Leaflet. Pertains to the Shelton metallic filler, which is 
a perfect and profitable means of obliterating blow-holes, sand- 
holes and such defects in castings. 

Steam Turbines.—Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio, Three catalogues. The first, 9 x 12 in., 20 pages, 
deals with the Hamilton-Holtzwarth steam engine, explaining 
something of the principle of turbine operation in general and 
in particular as it applies to the company’s own design. An 
illustration is given of one of these turbines direct connected 
to a 1000-kw. generator. The descriptive matter covers also 
the details of design, such as that of the stationary disks, run- 
ning wheels, bearings, shafts, couplings, stuffing boxes, governor, 
regulating mechanism and regulating valve, and the lubrica- 
tion. Another book, 6 x 9 in. in size, 42 pages, presents the 
sujeet of the steam turbine, and was written by Hans Holtz- 
warth, the inventor of the Hamilton-Holtzwarth steam turbine. 
It jeals with the theoretical principle in a manner that will 
be very helpful to those not thoroughly familiar with them, 
and is substantially a small text book on the subject, with spe- 
cial reference to the author’s own construction. Another book- 
let deals with the distinctive theoretical features of the Ham- 
ilton-Holtzwarth steam turbine as compared with other Ameri- 
can makes of turbines, pointing out just what the differences in 
principle are. 

Core Drills.—Ingersoll-Rand Company, 11 Broadway, New 
York City. Catalogue No. 91. Size 6 x 9 in.; pages 62. Deals 
with the Davis Calyx diamondless core drill, which is a pros- 
pecting drill capable of producing cores from 1% to 15 in. in 
diameter and from any depth to 6000 ft. For ordinary mate- 
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rials a rotating toothed steel cutter is used, this having a chat- 
tering action instead of a smooth cut, and for the harder mate- 
rials chilled steel shot are used as an abrading material. The 
apparatus is built in different sizes, the smallest operated by 
hand and the largest requiring 20 or more horsepower. 

Valves, Fittings, and Steam Specialties.—Crane 
Company, Chicago. Special hand book catalogue, edition, 
March, 1907. Illustrates and describes some of the more impor- 
tant valves, fittings and appliances manufactured by the com- 
pany, whose whole line comprises upward of 10,000 articles for 
use with steam, water, gas, and oil. Included among the 
specialties shown in this catalogue are a line of oil and steam 
separators, steam traps and unbalanced expansion joints, with 
illustrations of various methods used to anchor them. Attached 
to the back cover is a detachable postcard, to be used for for- 
warding requests for copies of this catalogue. 


Machinery.—Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. Two cata- 
logues. One of these, the ‘“‘ Red Book,” is 6 x 9 in., with. 164 
pages, and is issued with a two-fold object ; first, that the public 
may be equipped with the necessary information as to the art 
and practice of modern refrigerating engineering; and, second, 
that it may become familiar with the company’s Eclipse system 
of refrigerating and '!ce-making machinery. Illustrations are 
given of 2-ton to 200-ton refrigerating machines, ice-making 
machines, and various installations of these machines in brew- 
eries, dairies, packing houses, &c. The descriptive matter treats 
of the theory and practice of the mechanical production of cold; 
mechanical refrigeration; ammonia condensers; the ammonia 
pipe system ; mechanical refrigeration for use in breweries, pack- 
ing houses and abattoirs; ice-making, &c. Several photographs 
show exterior and interior views of the company’s offices. The 
other book, a general catalogue for 1907, is 7% x 9% in., and 
contains 60 pages. It gives an illustrated description of the 
Eclipse traction engine, the Landis Eclipse thresher, the Landis 
Farmers’ Friend straw stacker, Eclipse portable and stationary 
engines, and Eclipse sawmills. 


Woodworking Machinery.—H. B. Smith Machine Com- 
pany, Smithville, N. J. Four descriptive inserts for the com- 
pany’s Twentieth Century: catalogue. These deal respectively 
with the No. 14-A combined surface planer and matcher with 
improved belt feed; the No. 105-A extra heavy 12-in. outside 
molding machine to work four sides; the No. 185-C double 
spindle shaper with treadle for starting and stopping, for mak- 
ing brush backs, &c. ; and the No. 318-A heavy jig saw for inside 
scroll sawing, fret work, &c., and the No. 336-A power feed rip 
saw bench. 


On Drying Brick and Tile.—The Green Fuel Economizer 
Company, Matteawan, N. Y. Bulletin 105. This 16-page pam- 
phlet discusses the philosophy of artificial drying in general, and 
then takes up all the different ways in which ceramic products 
ean be dried by the use of heat from live or exhaust steam or 
from the kilns that are cooling off. It is shown that a suitable 
system of artificial drying will so increase the yearly output of 
a brick plant that the greater capacity will more than offset 
the first cost of the drying apparatus. It is also shown that by 
reducing the labor of handling, lessening the waste and giving 
a better product, a waste heat dryer will generally return its 
cost during the first year. 


Rock Drills.—Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Fisher 
Building, Chicago. Catalogue No. 22. Pages 96. Refers to the 
Chicago Giant rock drills and kindred appliances. The drills 
and their parts are illustrated by numerous engravings and fully 
explained. Several pages are devoted to rock drill steels, and an 
interesting description is given of the manner of lubricating the 
Chicago Giant drill, which is one of its special features. Frank- 
lin air compressors and the Baby Giant or One Man rock drill 
are also illustrated. 

Electrical Apparatus.—General Electric Company, Sche 
nectady, N. Y. Bulletins and price-lists. Bulletin No. 4481 
deals with signal relays for use in connection with railroad 
signal apparatus. No. 4482 is a guide to the design of medium 
and small capacity central station switchboards, descriptions of 
a 2300-volt alternating current and a 250-volt three-wire switch- 
board being given, with line drawings showing front and rear 
views of switchboards and the methods of wiring. No. 4484 per- 
tains to the top-mast, direct connected, two and three position 
type railroad signals, and shows several installations of them. 
No. 4486 refers to the type CQ motors, a line of continuous 
current motors for constant speed service, which range in capac- 
ity from % to 20 hp. Price-list No. 5159, superseding all pre- 
vious issues, lists the Edison incandescent lamps of the carbon 
filament type for standard multiple lighting circuits; No. 5160, 
superseding Ne. 5150, the Edison Miniature incandescent lamps 
of the candelabra, decorative and battery inspection types; and 
No. 5161, superseding No. 5144, the General Electric 1907 fan 
motors. <A blotter now being distributed by the company per- 
tains to automatic starting compensators for alternating current 
motors. 

Machine Tools.—Garvin Machine Company, Spring and 
Varick streets, New York City. Circular No. 56. Deals with the 
company’s universal milling machines, plain milling machines, 
vertical spindle milling machines, one and two spindle profilers, 
hand milling machines, die slotters, automatic tapping machines, 
and the 12-in. hand lathe with wheel tailstock. 
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The Greatness of Pittsburgh. 


On Tuesday evening, June 12, H. P. Bope, first vice- 
president and sales manager of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, made an address before the Youngstown Chamber 
of Commerce. After dwelling upon the tremendous ac- 
tivities of the territory embraced between Youngstown 
and Pittsburgh, he made the following reference to the 
greatness of the Pittsburgh District: 


In the year 1906 the tonnage in and out of Pittsburgh had 
reached the marvelous figure of 122,000,000 tons. To mention 
the industries in which it predominates would be to tell an old 
story, ranging as they do from cork and pickles to all products 
of steel manufacture. You will be able to realize these enor- 
mous figures a little better if we make certain comparisons. 
The iron and steel production of the Pittsburgh District in 1905 
(which is not, of course, equal to the succeeding year) was 
nearly one-sixth of the total production of the entire world— 
a little less than one-half of the entire production of the United 
States. ; 

Now if we add to these figures the tonnage created in the re- 
mainder of the district above referred to, you can readily under- 
stand what a place we occupy in the manufacturing world. We 
have a right to be proud of our position, and in this pride we 
must not forget the character, energy and ability of the men who 
have created it. No words of praise can be too strong to ex- 
press their accomplishments. Yet withal they have been modest 
in their achievements and have not received the due meed to 
which they are entitled. 

If we take the illustration in money, which seems to be the 
criterion for the expression of values in this age, let us look at 
the bank clearings of Pittsburgh. In the first four months of 
1907 these reached a total in round figures of $948,000,000 ; 
greater than the total clearings for the year of any other city 
in the United States excepting eleven—which were New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, San Francisco, Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Minneapolis and .New Orleans. 
They are $135,000,000 greater than those of Cleveland for the 
entire year ending September 30, 1906, 70 per cent. of Balti- 
more’s, 80 per cent. of Cincinnati’s and more than 80 per cent. 
of Kansas City’s for the same period. Now if to these enormous 
figures we add the clearings of the cities within the radfus 
above mentioned. a fair idea can be obtained of the gigantic 
total to which the transaction of business in this locality has 
attained. 

Pittsburgh is the second city in the United States in its bank 
capital and surplus, New York alone surpassing it. In earning 
capacity Pittsburgh, with 20.1 per cent., leads all other cities 
in the United States, and it has the largest per capita in the 
matter of resources of any city in this country. 

He then portrayed the remarkable extent to which 
steel has superseded other products, and discussed the 
great revolution in the conduct of business brought about 
by concentration, paying the following tribute to the 
United States Steel Corporation : 

This development, called the corporation, was bound to come. 
It was in the natural order of things. The world was ready for 
it, and the world must accept it. It is not out of place, there- 
fore, not only from the established order of things but from the 
standpoint of the individual interests of your thriving city, that 
I may speak a word with reference to the Steel Corporation, 
the largest aggregation of capital in a single institution, the 
greatest employer of labor, the most conservative in its manage- 
ment, of any institution of a similar character the world has 
ever seen. In its regard for law it has set a worthy example for 
all organizations of any kind; in its regard for the rights of its 
employees it stands second to no other organization in the 
world; in its desire to maintain friendly relations with its cus- 
tomers it has been ever fair and reasonable, and no better illus- 
tration of its policy can be given than to point to the conserva- 
tism with which it has maintained prices, seeking only a fair 
return upon capital invested, and willing that others should ob- 
tain profitable returns also. It has never sought to injure a 
competitor, but more frequently than could even be deemed 
reasonable has it conserved their interests by action taken of 
various kinds, at times even better for the competitor than for 
itself. Its management has been enlightened, and it seeks in its 
relations with its workmen to better their conditions, and to 
stand in every community in which it is represented for the best 
there is in economical management. 


He concluded by saying: “Business will advance 
and recede, but its recessions will not be so great in 
future as its advances. This means for continued pros- 
perity, in which this community will share along with its 
sister cities. Our interests will grow stronger as our 
properties are increased, and we expect that you will 
share in our fortunes as we shall aid in the conservation 
_ and promotion’ of yours.” 

—o--o 


Schneider & Co., Creusot, France, have founded a com- 
pany entitled Hauts Fourneaux, Forges et Acieries du 
Chili to build a plant at Puerto Montt in Chili. They 
have been granted a large tract of timber lands. 
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HARDWARE 


N these days, when it is the fashion to seek a legisla- 
I tive remedy for real or imaginary trade evils, there 
are enacted in one State or another many laws which are 
sure to contribute to the already overburdened calendars 
of the courts. Some of these efforts, laudable in their 
object though crude and ill advised, err in failing to take 
a broad and judicial view of the questions involved re- 
garding the matter to which they relate from the stand- 
point of some special interest without a proper recogni- 
tion of the manner in which the law will bear upon other 
rights and interests. Sometimes, too, these daring ex- 
periments in legislation which grapple so courageously 
with inveterate and persistent practices in trade are in 
the nature of the case difficult if not impossible of en- 
forcement and remain a dead letter so far as practical 
results are concerned, unless, indeed, they be credited 
with the awakening of false hopes, the stimulating of 
fruitless litigation, and the setting of an example to 
other legislative bodies which are not to be outdone in 
radical enactments for the public weal. 


It is quite customary in trade to adopt one’s prices to 
the special conditions which prevail in various markets, 
with a view to securing such business as may be going, 
and indeed to make low prices for the purpose of taking 
orders which would otherwise be booked by a competitor. 
It may be in extreme cases that this process of under- 
selling goes so far as to make a rival’s business unprofit- 
able and even to force him from the field. A statute 
enacted last winter in Missouri is to prevent this unkind 
conduct and secure uniformity of prices within the 
boundary of the State. It is entitled “ An act to prohibit 
unfair commercial discrimination between different sec- 
tions, communities or localities, or unfair competition, 
and providing penalties therefor.” Its first section is as 
follows: 

Any person, firm, company, association or 
corporation, foreign or domestic, doing business 

in the State of Missouri, and engaged in the pro- 

duction, manufacture or distribution of any 

commodity in general use, that shall intention- 
ally, for the purpose of destroying the business 

of a competitor in any locality, discriminate be- 

tween different sections, communities or cities of 

this State, by selling such commodity at a lower 
rate in one section, community or city, than is 
charged for said commodity by said party in an- 
other section, community or city, after making 
due allowance for the difference, if any, in the 
grade or quality, and in the actual cost of trans- 
portation from the point of production, if a raw 

product, or from the point of manufacture, if a 

manufactured product, shall be deemed guilty of 

unfair discrimination, which is hereby prohibited 

and declared unlawful. 

The remainder of the law is devoted to an enumera- 
tion of penalties, which include revocation of permission 
to do business within the State, fines from $500 to $5000 
and imprisonment in the county jail. 


This act puts mind reading to a practical use. It 
does not make it necessary for a merchant to sell his 
wares at a uniform price in the various sections of the 
State if he is only governed by a proper motive. He 


may vary his prices with old time freedom, but the 
moment he does this for the purpose of injuring or de- 
stroying the business of a competitor he becomes guilty 
of “unfair discrimination.” The determination of facts 
often gives to the courts tasks of sufficient difficulty, but 
in. the carrying out of this benevolent statute the Mis- 
souri juries must go more deeply into the matter and 
pass on the motive. The making of lower prices in one 
community than in another is all right if done for the 
public good or for the simple purpose of securing orders 
and making money, but if there is a desire to injure 
or render unprofitable the business of a competitor, it is 
all wrong. The ordinary mind reader has simply to do 
with mental processes, but in the enforcement of this law 
it will be necessary to pass on the intentions and pur- 
poses of the merchants and manufacturers who become 
defendants in criminal actions brought for its enforce- 
ment. <A delicate but substantial compliment is thus 
paid to the penetrating insight of Missouri jurymen. 


a i 


Condition of Trade. 


The Hardware trade is pursuing the even tenor of its 
way, with few noteworthy features to characterize the 
market or attract attention to individual lines. Few 
movements in prices are to be chronicled and the horizon 
seems to be fairly clear of prospective changes. Although 
but little is heard of the probability of further advances 
it should be mentioned that values appear to be easily 
maintained. This is doubtless due in part to the fact 
that many leading manufacturers are still engaged in the 
execution of back orders, having sufficient old contracts 
to occupy them for some time to come. At the same 
time, however, the stability of the market on its present 
high level is an argument for the soundness of the situa- 
tion and affords ample evidence that the volume of new 
business is good for this season of the year. The slacken- 
ing of the tension under which business has so long been 
conducted is not unwelcome and there is a resulting ab- 
sence of the friction and impatience which have undoubt- 
edly been developed by the strain of the past abnormally 
active period. Correspondence is decreasing and is more 
easily handled, but it is not uncommon for distributers 
to find themselves ‘happily surprised by the heavy volume 
of business that they are now handling with so much less 
effort than a few months ago. Weather conditions are 
still against the movement of seasonable goods, but mer- 
chants continue hopeful that a change in the face of na- 
ture will enable them to round out an average spring 
and summer trade. Attention in many sections is focused 
on the prospects for the staple crops and it is recognized 
that much depends upon the developments of the next 
few weeks. Some little apprehension is evidenced by a 
noticeable slackening of orders from the cotton belt, while 
in the West concern is now felt for the corn crops, as a 
result of weather unfavorable to the best development of 
the season’s planting. 


Chicago. 


Since the prosperity of trade rests so largely upon 
the success of planted crops, a review of market condi- 
tions must of necessity include information touching their 
growth and progress. Especially is this true when dan- 
gers threaten and prospects of short yields begin to loom 
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in sight. Attention has heretofore been centered upon the 
smaller grains; but now that the maximum of damage 
to be expected in this direction has been realized and its 
effects measured, the corn crop has become the subject 
of anxious interest. Continued cold and rainy weather 
extending over wide areas of the corn belt has caused 
much of the planting to rot in the ground, and that which 
has sprouted has made but feeble growth. The advent 
of bright, warm weather is needed to relieve the situa- 
tion, and if too long deferred the yield of corn will be 
seriously shortened, which would of course have a detri- 
mental effect on business. In general, the trade for the 
opening week of the month has been satisfactory, though 
the trend toward midsummer quiet is more in evidence. 
Screen Doors and Wire Cloth stocks in the hands of re- 
tailers are not moving, consumers having so far had no 
occasion to use such goods. The rank growth of grass 
and weeds caused by the cool, moist weather has created 
a strong demand for Lawn Mowers and Garden Tools. 
Jobbers are in some cases already reordering in both 
lines to replenish exhausted stocks. Important price ad- 
vances are reported with less frequency than heretofore, 
and it would be gratifying to the trade if present price 
levels could remain undisturbed. An advance, however. 
of interest to the building trade is scheduled for an- 
nouncement on June 12 or thereabouts, when the price 
of Cotton Sash Cord will be raised, but the extent of the 
advance has not yet been disclosed. There is still an ex- 
ceptionally strong demand for Wire Products, but there 
is good reason to believe that an easier movement in 
these lines will soon be seen. The demand for Barb Wire 
has long overstayed its accustomed time in the market, 
and though now on the wane so far as new business is 
concerned, is still unusually good for the lateness of the 


season. 
—~ ++ — 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—New business is decreasing with the ad- 
vance of the season, but shipments from mill are heavy, 
due to the liberal receipts of specifications on contract 
orders. Less delay is experienced in deliveries, as mills 
are catching up on orders, but they are yet from four to 
six weeks behind. The market is firm, and for prompt 
shipments slight premiums are sometimes paid. Quota- 
tions are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight 
to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days: 

CORSE, + Cr Sirs fio ak i es ISR TSE Ee ead owned $2.00 
Cariond Jota, to retail Merchants... co. cc ccccscvcccoecncs 2.05 

New York.—The demand is fair, but difficulty is still 
experienced in getting prompt deliveries from mill. Nails 
bought at lower than present prices are diminishing in 
quantity, and, with the freight advance, it is thought 
that the local market will take on a firmer tone. Some- 
times Hardware jobbers sell Nails at less than regular 
quotations to effect the sale of other goods. New York 
jobbers’ quotations are: To retailers, carloads, on dock, 
$2.19; less ‘than carloads, on dock, $2.33; small lots at 
store, $2.30. 

Chicago.—There is no halt in the flow of specifications, 
and, though the volume of new orders is not so great, the 
mills have not caught up sufficiently to make normally 
prompt shipments. The delays, however, are not so pro- 
longed as they have been. In some cases shipments are 
made in 30 days, though not all mills are able to make 
deliveries in this time. Quotations are as follows: $2.18 
in car lots to jobbers and $2.23 in carlots to retailers, 
with an advance of § cents for less than car lots from 
mills. 


Pittsburgh—tThe spring trade in Wire Nails is about 
over, but there is a moderate amount of new business 
still coming in, while specifications against contracts are 
being received freely and shipments by the mills are 
heavy. While the mills are catching up to some extent 
on back deliveries, because of better supply of Steel and 
ears, they are still from four to six weeks behind. The 
market is strong, slight premiums being sometimes paid 
for prompt shipments. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 
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days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
Rate FOUN ic hat Sted ccaeeeewsatevdiiveceus $2.00 
Carioad lots, to ‘retail: merchants... ook. eo sccccccsncnwecs 2.05 


Cut Nails.—The mills are making more prompt ship- 
ments as they gradually clean up back orders. New busi- 
ness is comparatively light, but specifications on contract 
orders are being received by the mills in good volume. 
Concessions of about 5 cents per keg are being made by 
some mills seeking business, while other mills more lib- 
erally supplied with orders are reported as maintaining 
regular prices. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: Carload lots, to jobbers, $2.05; less than carloads, 
to jobbers, $2.10; less than carloads to retailers, $2.20. 
Iron Cut Nails at points west of and including Buffalo 
and Pittsburgh are held at 10 cents advance on Steel Cut 
Nails. 

New York.—The demand continues fairly good and 
jobbers’ stocks show better assortments owing to more 
prompt receipts from mill. While the market is gener- 
ally maintained, in some instances it is effected by Nails 
recently purchased from mill at less than regular quota- 
tions. Jobbers of Hardware sometimes sell small lots 
ot Nails at less than jobbers’ regular quotations to se- 
cure business in other lines. New York jobbers’ quota- 
tions are on the basis of $2.30 for small lots at store. 

Chicago—A quieter demand is reported and less 
delay in deliveries is experienced. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Iron Cut Nails, car lots, to jobbers, $2.33; to re- 
tailers, $2.88; Steel, to jobbers, in car lots, $2.23; to re- 
tailers, $2.28. 

Pittsburgh.—The amount of new. business being en- 
tered by the mills is relatively light and is mostly for 
small lots. The supply of cars and also of Steel is better 
than for some time, and the mills are gradually catching 
up on back deliveries. Some mills are still willing to 
name a concession of about 5 cents a keg, while other 
mills that are better supplied with orders are reported 
as holding firmly for the regular prices. Quotations are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Carload lots, to jobbers, 
$2.05; less than carloads, to jobbers, $2.10; less than car- 
loads, to retailers, $2.20. Iron Cut Nails at points west 
of and including Buffalo and Pittsburgh are held at 10 
cents advance on Steel Cut Nails. 

Barb Wire.—Mills are yet busy on contract orders, 
but are still four or five weeks behind on deliveries. New 
business is relative light. The market is firm, and quo- 
tations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Gal. 


TORRGIE, GUSTO TOO oi. cdiidies Kida wave Veen $2.15 $2.45 
a. Sn 2.50 
Retailers, less than carload lots................ 2.30 2.60 


Chicago.—A demand surprisingly heavy for this sea- 
son of the year is noted. In spite of predictions that 
shipments would grow lighter long ere this, they still con- 
tinue to be made in large volume. We quote as follows: 
Jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, $2.33; Galvanized, 
$2.63; to retailers, car lots, Painted, $2.38; Galvanized, 
$2.68; retailers, less than car lots, Painted, $2.50; Gal- 
vanized, $2.80; Staples, Bright, in car lots, $2.30; Gal- 
vanized, $2.60; car lots, to retailers, 10 cents extra, with 
an additional 5 cents for less than car lots. 


Pittsburgh.—The spring demand is about over and 
new tonnage coming in is light. The mills are still busy 
filling specifications on contracts which are coming in 
very freely and shipments continue heavy. The mills are 
gradually catching up on accumulated orders, but are 
still from four to five weeks behind on shipments. Quo- 
tations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Gal. 


Be ere err ero re $2.15 $2.45 
PORCINE: GONIDNE TOG oo isd oo Ceeedgedan vakwdes 2.20 2.50 
Retailers, less than carload lots................ 2.30 2.60 


Smooth Fence Wire.—The mills are engaged for the 


_ most part in filling specifications on contract orders, al- 


though a moderate amount of new business is being re- 
corded. The market is firm, and quotations are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 


Jobberg,. carloads.:........ccccucesegs Cceevesecdscns +++ «$1.85 
RORMGGS, COTO iio6 ke kde tczmccues ise vedhgs.neaeedtéeee. me 
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The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 

6to9 10 1112412413 14 15 16 


Annealed..... Base. $0.05 10 15 -25 35 45 55 
Galvanized... .$0.30 85 40 45 665 .65 1.05 1.15 


Chicago.—Gradually the mills are catching up on de- 
liveries, but the improvement is slow. The demand from 
consumers has continued much longer than usual and in 
extraordinary volume. With the coming of more settled 
weather it is likely a less active movement will be seen. 
Quotations are as follows: In car lots, to jobbers, $2.03, 
f.o.b. Chieago, and to retailers, $2.10. 


Pittsburgh.—A moderate amount of new business is 
still coming in, but the mills are running mostly on 
specifications on contracts, which are coming in freely, 
and shipments are heavy. The market is firm, but with- 
out change in prices. We quote, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
I SN aS bo: sg wince nese hb aha dhe bbe eS + NR wae $1.85 
EeNa NOIR S < 0.9.49.455.344.09000-00s50 ae ep ae sew es 1.90 

Sad Irons.—Although the market for Sad Irons has 
been a little quiet lately, business is said to be pretty 
close to normal for this season of the year. It is pointed 
out that the wholesale trade bought somewhat heavily 
a few months ago to cover their spring and summer re- 
quirements in anticipation of the advances which have 
since taken place. This, of course, has had a tendency 
to check new business, but many manufacturers are still 
busily occupied in filling old orders. The majority state 
that they-are still running to full capacity and express 
themselves as well satisfied with prevailing prices. Oth- 
ers assert that prices are still low and will be likely to 
reflect immediately any further increase in the cost of 
raw material. There is some difference of opinion as to 
whether the sale of common Irons is increasing or de- 
creasing, some asserting that after a trial of other kinds 
many consumers come back to the old design; others have 
grounds for believing that the contrary is true. The con- 
sensus of opinion seems to be that an excellent demand 
may be expected during the third quarter of the year 
after jobbers have had time to distribute some of the 
stock which they accumulated, as already explained. 

Roofing and Building Papers.—There is an excellent 
current demand for building material of this character, 
and at advances in price, some of which are attributed to 
weather conditions earlier in the year. The scarcity of 
dry felt for saturation with coal tar products has been 
oceasioned, it is said, by the dearth in rags from 
which it is. made, the dry felt now being at its 
highest. The market is. now represented by the follow- 
ing figures in carload lots for New York City and vicin- 
ity, viz.. One Ply Tarred Felt, $34 per ton; Slaters’ Felt, 
$37 per ton; a medium grade of Tarred Roofing at 55 
and 75 cents per roll for two and three ply, respectively. 
and a better grade of two ply at 65 cents and three ply 
85 cents per roll. The same goods, less than carloads, 
are $38 per ton Single Ply Tarred Felt, $41 per ton for 
Slaters’ Felt, 65 and 88 cents per roll for medium grade 
‘Tarred Roofing in two and three ply, and 75 and 98 cents 
per roll for the better grade of two and three ply. Rosin 
Sized Sheathing is $30 per ton in carloads and $35 per 
ton in less than car lots. Deadening Felt, 1 and 1% lb. 
to the square yard, is $56 per ton, and 2 lb. to square 
yard $58 per ton. Prices in other territories vary some- 
what in accordance with rates of freight and proximity 
to works producing the goods. 

Window Glass.—Nearly all of the hand operated 
W-endow Glass factories have been closed for the season, 
and those that are still in operation are engaged, to a 
considerable extent, in completing. the assortment of their 
stocks. It is estimated that production during the past 
fire was about one-third less than during the same 
period a year ago, and that sales have been corre- 
spondingly less. Manufacturers are hopeful in the be- 
lief that the Glass in manufacturers’ hands will bring 
remunerative prices. Some sizes and qualities of Glass 
are reported’ as bringing an advance at this time. The 
business being done by local jobbers is unusually light 
fer the season. Minimum prices: recommended by the 
Eastern Window Glass Jobbers’ Association are as fol- 
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lows: Jobbers’ quotations from jobbers’ list October 1, 
1903, Greater New York, 90 and 10 per cent. discount on 
all sizes, single and double strength. Outside of Greater 
New York, in the Eastern District, prices are not uni- 
form, ranging from 90 and 5 for single and 90 and 10 
per cent. discount for double, to 90 and 15 for single, and 
90 and 20 per cent. discount for double, according to lo- 
cation of territory. Minimum prices recommended by 
the Western Window Glass Jobbers’ Association are as 
follows: Jobbers’ quotations from jobbers’ list October 
1 1903: 90 and 10 per cent. for single and 90 and 15 per 
cent. discount for double strength Glass. 


Paris Green.—The cool weather has deterred potato 
bugs from making their appearance, and consequently 
there is no demand for Paris Green. Some manufactur- 
ers have sold up to their capacity, while others are in 
a position to fill late orders. Prices remain unchanged. 
Manufacturers’ quotations are as follows, subject to 
change without notice, on the basis of 5 tons and over: 


IS, oie inl hs tence’? 0a Ban ORO ‘eee ao Rare 26 c 
ee ee ee eee rare a a ee 2614¢c. 
Kits, 14, 28 and 5B pounds. ... 2... eee eee reece eee eee 2Tlec. 
Paper Boxes, 2 ere er rer ee 27h. 
Paper Boxes, 1 RR ee eres ern ee ty 28 ¢. 
Paper Boxes, ern oe ee eres ten a 29 ¢. 
SN S0 TNNNNE 6s cis, ccd ng oso oan oed See Ces SHC S RS 30 c¢. 


Terms, 30 days, net, f.o.b. New York; Chicago deliv- 
ery, % cent per pound advance. 

The following extras are charged for smaller quan- 
tities : 


5,000 to 10, NID iN kow Renae Re came cc PR eae we “pe. 
1 '000 to 5, 000 IIs a: dn ota, 6 ayy S36 Ww ko A SSL e ON CK ae ake ae 

500 to Ay 000 ENS oar ciatk Se 6S eS oe oA A Ae Oe 1% to Sine, 
Less than 500 PN S.Wra as 5 Siew ds inhale nods. eee neteNes 3 to 314¢. 


The majority of manufacturers are charging 2% and 
314 cents advance, respectively, on the last two quanti- 
ties, . 


Rope.—No change has been made in the card price of 
Rope owing to the lower pr ce of Hemp. Manufacturers 
express the opinion that the low prices are only tempo- 
rary and that with an active buying movement Hemp 
prices would recover. The lower grades of Rope are 
somewhat weak on a comparatively moderate demand. 
Quotations are as follows: Pure Manila, 18 to 18% cents; 
B quality, 12 to 12% cents. Pure Sisal, 9% cents; No. 2 
quality, 734 to 8 cents; No. 1 Jute, 4 in. and up, 9 cents; 
No. 2 Jute, 81% cents. 


Linseed Oil.—The demand is fairly good, but the 
market lacks snap. The continued foreign demand for 
Flax Seed is heavy and this sustains the Oil market. 
Crushers are naturally in hopes that this demand will 
continue and so enhance the value of the Oil held in 
tanks, in absence of active demand. The crushers are 
consequently somewhat reluctant to accept contract orders 
covering extended deliveries. New York quotations are 
as follows, according to quantity: City Raw, 45 to 46 
cents per gallon; Out of Town Raw, 44 to 45 cents per 
gallon. Boiled Oil is 1 cent a gallon over Raw. 


Spirits Turpentine.—In sympathy with Southern con- 
ditions Turpentine has declined 2% cents during the week. 
Daily. receipts at Savannah are reported larger than 
daily sales, resulting, in part, from the lack of export de- 
mand and from increased receipts owing to improved 
weather conditions in the sections where Turpentine is 
produced. The local market is dull, with comparatively 
light buying. New York quotations are as follows, ac- 
cording to quantity: Oil Barrels, 59% to 60 cents; Ma- 
chine Made Barrels, 60 to 60% cents per gallon. 


Lawn Mowers.—The near approach of the opening of 
the Lawn Mower season is a reminder of the fact that a 
meeting of leading manufacturers in this line was held 
in New York some weeks ago, with the object of improv- 
ing the conditions under which their output would be 
sold this season. While it is not understood that all 
makers were represented it is safe to say that the gather- 
ing was a fairly representative one, and even those manu- 
facturers who did not attend will be likely to accept, and 
in a measure follow, the action taken. The object most 
desired was to secure better prices on the cheapest grade 
of mowers, and it is understood that an effort was made 
to establish a graded schedule for the different sizes in 
this line which have previously been sold at one price. 
Report has it that when quotations for next season are 
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announced they will show a differential of 10 cents be- 
tween sizes on the lowest priced machines. That all 
manufacturers will experience higher costs on their next 
season’s output is universally admitted, the estimated in- 
crease being about 25 cents per machine. Increases are 
felt not only on steel, castings, labor, &c., but especially 
on handles, which in desired grades are exceedingly 
scarce, 


Chucks, Lathe and Planer.—Several manufacturers 
who are factors in the market on Lathe and Planer 
Chucks, have announced new schedules of prices on these 
lines, representing an advance of about 10 per cent. 


Conductor Pipe.—The quarterly meeting of the asso- 
ciated manufacturers of Conductor Pipe and Eaves 
Trough was held last week as stated in our columns. No 
change in quotations has since been announced, and it is 
understood that existing prices on all lines were reaf- 
firmed. 

Sash Cord.—As has been suggested in recent issues 
of T'he Tron Age, there has been considerable talk in the 
trade lately about a possible advance in Sash Cord due 
to the increased cost of cotton. As we go to press it is 


THE RICHMOND 


HE annual convention of the Southern Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association and the semiannual convention of 

the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association are 
now in session at Richmond, Va., the proceedings of both 





Cc. W. ASBURY, EF. D. MITCHELL, 
President A. H. M. A. Secretary-Treasurer A. H. M. A. 


associations being held in the spacious Jefferson Ho- 
tel. The attendance of members of both associations, as 
well as other visitors, is very large. The opening session 
of the jobbers was held on Tuesday morning, the manu- 





WwW. W. WEBBER, 
Secretary-Treasurer S. H. J. A. 


F. B. DUNLOP, 
resident S. H. J A. 


facturers being present on invitation. Both associations 
held executive sessions in the afternoon. A number of ad- 
dresses on timely and practical subjects will be delivered 


— in ene 
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understood that manufacturers of this line are in ses- 
sion and it is impossible to state with exactness what 
their action will be. While the opinion seems to prevail 
that an advance is likely, it is by no means certain that 
all of the influential interests favor the movement and 
the opposition may be strong enough to prevent it. There 
has been little buying by the larger trade in anticipation 
of an advance and manufacturers’ stocks at the mills are 
said to be accumulating. 
——_3--——_ —_—_—- 

THE CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY has just com- 
pleted arrangements for the erection of a $25,000 power 
plant, which it expects 'to have in operation about Octo- 
ber 1. After the plant is completed the company expects 
to use electricity for power in its factories. The com- 
pany is making some changes which will necessitate the 
purchase of a large amount of machinery and supplies 
used in the manufacture of Cutlery, and accordingly will 
be glad to receive copies of catalogues, price-lists, &¢., in 
regard to Bench Drills and other machinery used in the 
manufacture of Cutlery, Belting, general Hardware and 
Plumbers’, Steam Fitters’, Electrical and Factory Sup- 
plies. 


CONVENTIONS 


during the conventions, several of which, through the 
courtesy of the authors, we are able to present below. 


SHOULD NOT HARDWARE JOBBERS PROPERLY 
ANTICIPATE THEIR REQUIREMENTS? 


BY ROBERT GARLAND, GARLAND NUT & RIVET COMPANY, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


During the last few years trade policies have changed 
in remarkable degrees. Business is not conducted in the 
same old conservative manner, and to keep up with the 
times one must properly 
appreciate the new con- 
ditions. The buying or 
ordering of goods has be- 
come an art. Quantity, 
time of delivery and price 
must be considered. The 
buyer, however, must he 
somewhat of a prophet in 
order to gauge correctly, 
or nearly correctly, as to 
his probable wants for a 
given period, and he is 
more than a prophet who 
can predict as to just 
when the goods ordered 
will be received. 

It goes without saying 
that a business house. 
particularly a Hardware 
jobbing house, is not ROBERT GARLAND. 
strictly un to date 
unless its stock is well kept and of proper assortment. and 
even the best conducted house will now and then run out 
of stock on staple goods or leading sizes. At times the 
fault lies with the factory, but in my opinion it lies more 
often with the jobbing house, by reason of not having 
ordered sufficiently ahead. I acknowledge that it is hard 
to foretell demand, but the fact is that business as it is 
conducted to-day requires more than ever before the . 
closest supervision of a capable stock manager. 

Railroad congestion is one of the important points taat 
we must figure with, due principally to car and engine 
shortage. Coming regularly in these times during busy 
periods, and especially in severe winters, the resultant 
deiay in transportation of goodS has become one of the 
important factors bearing directly on the subject of re- 
quirements. 





The Manufacturers’ View. 


Looking at the matter from the factory point of view, 
there is no question in the minds of the manufacturers but 
that anticipated requirements, even though future ship- 
ping dates are requested. are something very much to be 
desired. In the case of rolling mills or steel works it 
is a wonderful help to the prompt getting out of material 
if a full aggregation of sizes, sufficient to make a proper 
heat or rolling. can be compiled from the order book. In 
the factory. no matter what the line, the same rule will 
bear out, as machines can be run to better advantage by 
an accumulation of orders than by constant changing of 
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dies or parts made necessary by the manufacturing of 
small quantities. 

Another point is that of raw material. The manufac- 
turer on his part can also better arrange for a proper 
stock of raw material out of which he makes his manu- 
factured goods if he has some prior knowledge or approxi- 
mation as to the wants of his customers. 

I don’t mean to say that all jobbers do not anticipate 
their wants, but I do know that a number of them do 
not, and what the manufacturers would like to see would 
be a concerted movement on the part of the jobbers to 


do just a little better in this direction. There are cer-. 


tainly some bright men in your employ whose judgment 
is good and with whom you can discuss your probable 
needs, and, as said before, even if your order has coupled 
with it a future shipping date, or two or three shipping 
dates, please remember that it is a great help to your 
friend the manufacturer to have this advance information 
as to your needs. 


An Argument That Won’t Hold. 


The argument might be made from the jobbers’ stand- 
point that the manufacturer should come close to realizing 
the approximate requirements of the jobbers as a whole 
and arrange his own stock accordingly, but it will occur 
to you that while this might be done on certain staples, it 
would be a very difficult thing for a manufacturer of what 
are called seasonable goods to appreciate what the de- 
mand would be from the different sections of the country, 
as it is a well-known fact that different types of goods 
are required for different sections. The demand, whether 
large or small, depends entirely upon local conditions as 
to weather and crops. and the manufacturer cannot, of 
course, be expected to maintain a weather bureau for all 
localities. 

On account of not properly anticipating requirements 
jobbers will frequently order goods by express. and the 
extra transportation charge will often eat up the profit. 


If Wants Were Properly Anticipated. 


If we can in our trade relationship with each other 
reach that time when wants are properly anticipated there 
will be fewer urgent requests for shipment of small lots 
and fewer telegrams starting off “ When will you ship?” 
The party ordering very often feels much aggrieved be- 
cause a small shipment is not made promptly when the 
order showed urgeucy or perhaps was a telegraphic one. 
What may appear a leading size in the eyes of the party 
ordering may be considered odd or a poor stock size on 
the part of the manufacturer, and the wailing importu- 
nities of the buyer under such circumstances are often 
hard to alleviate. It reminds one of the saying which has 
heen expressed in a popular song of the day, “I want 
what I want when I want it.” 

Now, it is not my purpose for one moment to doubt the 
intelligence of a man in running his own business, but I 
desire to say that to-day manufacturers generally, more 
so than in the past, are carrying larger stocks of raw 
material in proportion to their output in order to be as- 
sured of a proper supply, and the same rule must of neces- 
sity apply to the stock of a Hardware jobber. Probable 
wants must be anticipated to-day more than ever before 
in order to run a successful business, and in thus antici- 
pating, and anticipating as far ahead as possible, you will 
not only be doing a service to yourselves, but you will 
give the manufacturers a distinct advantage in the eco- 
nomical manufacture and distribution of their goods. 


UNIFORM CASH DISCOUNT. 


BY J. C. SPROULL, ANNISTON HARDWARE COMPANY, ANNISTON, 
ALA. 


The subject of a uniform cash discount is one of the 
utmost importance to the jobbers of Hardware, for the 
reason that their terms to customers have long been 
fixed and are well nigh universal, being 60 days or 2 per 
cent. cash 10 days: but this 10 days is very much abused 
and in most cases the payment is accepted in 20 and some- 
times 30 days, so that to figure intelligently the jobber 
should know that he gets as much off in paying cash as 
he gives when the settlement is made with his customers. 

The manufacturers have all kinds of terms—some net 
cash, no discount; some 30 days or 1 per cent. off, and 
some 30 days, 2 per cent. 10 days. 

We take it that the cash discount is given to induce 
prompt payment of bills, so that the seller will get his 
returns as quickly as possible and in this way use the 
least amount of money in his business. Most of our 
members live a long distance from the factory and in 
ordinary times it takes two to three weeks to get goods 
after they are shipped, but in the last year we feel that 
we are doing well to get them in 30 days. 


It ls a Bad Custom 


to pay for goods before they are received, and most of us 
prefer to get the goods checked in before paying the bill, 
because there might be a mistake in billing, and in many 
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cases where goods are sold delivered the freight has to 
be paid and taken off before a settlement can be made. 
You will remember the old saying that “There are two 
very poor paymasters, the one who pays before he gets 
the goods, and the other who never pays.” So, if this 
matter can be adjusted so as to give us time to get our 
goods before discounting them and then holding fast to 
such terms, we would have an ideal arrangement, and, on 
the whole, the seller would be much better off. 


A Suggestion. 


I believe for our territory if the manufacturer would 
make his terms 60 days and allow 2 per cent. for bills 
paid within 30 days that he would have an arrangement 
that would reduce credits to 30 days. This would give 
time for the goods to reach us and be checked in, and the 
discount of 2 per cent. for 30 days would force the pay- 
ment of all bills from the fact that no jobber could afford 
to lose an option so valuable, and those of us who are not 
supplied with sufficient capital to discount bills would 
arrange to get the money when so much is allowed. It is 
supposed that the manufacturer puts enough profit on his 
goods to stand this cash discount, so that it is no hard- 
ship on him to allow it, and to reduce his business to 
payments in 30 days would be an ideal one for him as 
well as for his customer. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A HARDWARE JOBBER? 


BY G. H. JANTZ, AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, NEW YORK 
CITY. 

For the purpose of gaining information that would 
induce discussion of this subject I made some inquiries 
and found that the best definition is given by a literary 
authority who was 
never a manufacturer, 
jobber cr retailer. Web- 
ster says “A jobber is 
one who purchases 
goods and sells to re- 
tailers.”” It may be in- 
ferred from this that in 
Webster’s time, business 
vas conducted some- 
what different than it is 
to-day, because the term 
jobber can now be de- 
fined as one who pur- 
chases goods and sells 
to retailers at manu- 
facturers’ wholesale 
prices, and to consum- 
ers at retailers’ prices, 
for the reason’ that 
there are many houses 
who find it to their in- 
terest to conduct a com- 
bined wholesale and retail. business. Some of these 
concerns rank among the largest distributers to the re- 
tail trade, and while their retail business is compara- 
tively small yet the volume of it may be as great as the 
sales of some houses which do an exclusive jobbing busi- 
ness, 

On the other hand, there are houses whose business is 
more evenly divided between wholesale and retail, or 
may have a larger retail than jobbing business, but can 
also be properly classed as jobbers because they make a 
business of selling goods to retailers. 

It is the combination of wholesale and retail business 
which brings up 
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The Perplexing Problem 


as to where it is fair to draw the line between jobber 
and retailer, and it is this question the manufacturer 
needs most light on for the purpose of directing him how 
to be fair in his dealings with all of the trade, rather 
than the question as to whether or not this or that house 
is entitled to handle the goods. 

Webster’s definition is clear and correct as to what 
constitutes a jobber, be he large or small, exclusively 
wholesale, or wholesale and retail. It simply applies to 
merchants who sell to retailers, but it is for the manufac- 
turer to decide how he will classify the merchants who 
wish to buy his goods, and this to be fairly decided re- 
quires judgment based on experience. But there is 


Another Class of Merchants 


which requires the manufacturers’ most serious consider- 
ation. I understand that there are retailers who now and 
then dispose of a few staple lines of goods to retailers, 
znd in some instances the quantity of goods so distrib- 
uted is even larger than the quantities handled by recog- 
nized jobbing houses. I don’t believe that Webster’s defi- 
nition of the jobber applies to this kind of wholesaling, 
and it seems to me that a better term would be to call it 
hawking or clubbing. However, it makes no difference 
what it may be called, it is manifestly unfair to the job- 
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ber, and the jobber has good ground for entering an ef- 
fective protest with the manufacturer whose goods are 
so handled. ” , 
There can be no objection to a retailer combining job- 
bing with his retail business, providing he does jobbing 
in the legitimate way, as jobbing is generally under- 
stood, and thus becomes a jobber; but the idea of taking 
first this and then that article or a few lines which hap- 
pen to be obtained at quantity prices and divide them 
among a number of retailers is decidedly not jobbing, and 
no manufacturer who distributes through jobbers can af- 
ford to countenance it in any manner, no matter how 
large the quantity may be that can be so disposed of. 


A Chinese Puzzle. 


You will notice that the subject is “ What Constitutes 
a Hardware Jobber?” While it is quite well understood 
as to what constitutes a jobber, there seems to be a good 
deal of doubt in the minds of jobbers and manufacturers 
as to what constitutes a Hardware jobber. This is the 
problem that I wish to leave to some one of greater ex- 
perience to solve. , 

I asked some of my friends in the Hardware jobbing 
business to tell me what constitutes a Hardware jobber. 
After talking with several I happened to call on one of 
the veterans of the trade and said, “Can you tell me 
what constitutes a Hardware jobber?” He said, “ Yes.” 
His quick answer startled me. I said, “ What is it?” 
He said, “That is a Chinese puzzle.” I said, “I thank 
you very much, as I am glad to know at last what con- 
stitutes a Hardware jobber ; but now, please tell me what 
is a Chinese puzzle.” He said. “ My boy, that is some- 
thing you must see; it cannot be explained.” 

Speaking seriously, I found from my inquiries that 
Hardware jobbers define their business by the lines of 
goods they handle, and that some of these seem to be for- 
eign to Hardware. However, they are classed with Hard- 
ware, and judging from the goods that were mentioned 
it is evident that the lines of demarcation of trade which 
classified the British ironmonger 50 years ago from other 
trades, or even the American Hardware merchant of 25 
years ago, have been obliterated, and that the variety of 
goods which constituted a Hardware business then would 
be entirely inadequate now. 


Progress and Necessity Have Obliged the Hardware Merchant 


to reach out and take up many lines, which can only be 
ealled Hardware by adoption or kindred lines, as will be 
seen by the goods which Hardware jobbers now handle. 
I do not remember all that were mentioned, but here are 
some: Stoves, Tin and Enameled Ware, Woodenware, 
Silverware, Clocks and Watches, Sewing Machines, Rub- 
ber Goods and Belting, Rope and Twine, Building and 
Roofing Paper, Paint, Brushes, Glass and Putty, Gas and 
Blectric Fixtures and Appliances, Harness and Saddles, 
Horse Blankets and Carriage Robes, Leather Soles, Shoe 
Findings, &c. These goods indicate that the Hardware 
jobber is well prepared not only to supply the retail 
Hardware merchant with everything he wishes to handle, 
without his having to draw goods from jobbers in other 
lines, but the Hardware jobber can also supply other 
trades, for example, the retail harness dealer. Perhaps 
he does do so, as there can be no good reason against it. 
mowever, the Hardware jobber in order to properly sup- 
ply the retail Hardware merchant must carry a variety 
of goods which the retail Hardware merchant needs for 
the maintenance of his business, and what these items 
shall eonsist of cannot be definitely fixed. This must be 
determined by what the retail Hardware merchant has to 
contend with from competition of other trades who have 
adopted Hardware items as kindred lines. This, I think, 
goes a long way toward deciding as to what constitutes 
a modern Hardware stock. 


Other Trades Have Been Just as Active 


as the Hardware dealer, if not more so, in reach:2z out 
and adopting lines foreign to their particular trade. The 
druggist handles cigars, confections. brushes, combs, Cut- 
lery, and of late it has become quite a fad for the drug- 
gist especially to push the sale of Razors. 

The grocer handles Woodenware, Tin and Enameled 
Ware, Paint and Brushes, but of all trades that have 
been most active or progressive in adopting lines entirely 
foreign to its class is the dry goods trade, for besides 
the great variety of goods that is generally understood 
as making up a stock of dry goods, the dry goods mer- 
chant now carries almost all the articles which the Hard- 
ware merchant handles, and in addition, men’s clothing, 
hats, shoes of rubber and of leather for men and women, 
drugs, groceries, wine and liquors, china and glassware, 
jewelry, flowers, pianos, musical instruments and music, 
toys, trunks and traveling bags, tobacco and cigars, but- 
ter and eggs, fresh and cured meats, live birds, gold fish 
and dogs, pictures, art goods, &c. 
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Lines of Distinction Badly Broken. 


It is apparent that the lines of demarcation in all 
trades have been badly broken and in some cases obliter- 
ated, and that therefore it is now exceedingly difficult 
to determine what lines constitute a Hardware stock 
or any other stock, for if the Hardware jobber in addi- 
tion to his stock of clocks and watches, finds it for his 
interest to handle jewelry for the purpose of supplying 
the retail Hardware merchant or to sell. to the retail 
jeweler, where is there ground on which any one can 
consistently base an objection to his selling the jeweler? 

In view of this combining of various lines of goods, 
foreign to each other, which now form business houses 
and the intermingling of trades, it seems to me that there 
is no such thing as a strictly Hardware jobber, nor 
a chance for such a business to exist, and as if there 
are just two things that constitute a Hardware jobber, 
the chief of which is making it a business to sell goods 
to the retailer, and the other earrying as much as pos- 
sible the variety of lines which the retail Hardware mer- 
chant must handle for keeping his business up to date. 


WHY A JOBBER SHOULD SELL AT NET PRICES 
INSTEAD UF DISCOUNTS. 


BY BEN J. SCHUSTER, SELMA, ALA. 


The subject assigned to me, “ Why a Jobber Should 
Sell at Net Prices Instead of Discounts,” is a very per- 
plexing one. In our section of the country the class of 
trade to which we sell is less the well posted Hardware 
merchant than the general storekeeper, who handles 
everything from a postage stamp to a side of meat, and 
who, when our salesmen call, would rather talk about a 
bull calf that had recently beheld the light of day, or on 
the rise of the Japanese Empire and subjects equally 
foreign, than on the subject of Hardware. 


J. bbers’ Profits Have Been Increased. 


It has become a custom for jobbers to sell at net 
prices for no particular reason, except that the method 
has proved beneficial, inasmuch as the profits have there- 
by been increased. Staple goods have never entered into 
the controversy. In my experience of 25 years in the 
Hardware business Barb Wire, Nails and Horseshoes 
have never been bought or sold at a discount. By selling 
at net prices a much larger profit can be secured, generally 
speaking, than by quoting discounts on the various arti- 
cles. It is harder for the trade to keep. posted, and rather 
than be troubled they will give the order and ask no 
price at all. Take, for instance; prices on Screws; if we 
made a plain discount they could certainly remember the 
rate of discount given, but by quoting the various sizes at 
net prices it would be impossible to thus crowd the halls 
of memory. 


Another Consideration. 


Then there is another phase to the question. In the 
various lists there are some articles that are more staple 
and more ready sellers than others. By selling at a dis- 
count the percentage of profit would be the same on all 
articles; but at net prices the profit would vary with the 
article. Among such goods may be mentioned Rasps, 
Wood Rasps and Round Files, which do not sell as well 
as 8 and 10 in, Mill Files. T-Hinges, Hinge Hasps, etc., 
as compared with Strap Hinges, should bear a better 
margin of profit, as all higher finished products should, 
and this advantageous discrimination would be lost. 

Paradoxical as my argument may appear, we will take 
for instante the case of the well posted retail Hardware 
merchant and the net price system will appeal to him 
more strongly than the discount system. For example, 
let us assume he is quoted a price on Coes’ Wrenches at 
3744, 10, 5, 2% per cent. discount, Drip Pans ‘at 60, 10, 5 
per cent., and other goods about the same way. When 


he has figured out such prices, he will certainly be at- - 


tacked with the new American disorder called brainstorm, 
which can only be cured by taking several doses of Dr. 
Net Prices’ celebrated tonic. The above example may be 
a little overdrawn, but you all know there are more com- 
plicated discounts than simple ones. 


Some of the Adherents of the Discount System 


may argue that by selling at discounts and making them 
confusing, as in this case 80 and 10 and 75, 20 and 10 
per cent., a merchant may think at first he is getting a 
better price, when in reality it is the same thing. I am 
satisfied that not a member of this body would be willing 
to go after business in this way, involving so much trouble 
and elucidation, The subject is a perplexing one, and 
would necessarily vary according to locality. 

There is no doubt that where the discount system 
prevails selling net would have proved equally as bene- 
ficial and sales been made much easier at net prices than 
otherwise, since the average merchant, rather than show 
his perplexity as to the prices he is paying, would prefer 
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telling you at once, “ Don’t need them,” and there the 
chapter would end. 


Business Conditions in the South Different. 


The South does business to a great extent in a differ- 
ent manner and with a different class of trade than other 
sections of the country. The retail trade is established 
on a net cash basis, and I might add, with lingering 
pain, a credit basis as well. The country merchant to 
whom we sell knows as little about discounts and lists 
as many of us do of Aristotle’s Metamorphosis; conse- 
quently, experience has taught us that it is best to make 
all invoices at net prices, and our traveling men are given 
net prices, with instructions to be seized with an insatiate 
appetite when asking profits, always remembering a 
basis of 15 per cent., as necessary to defray expenses and 
annua! trips to the convention. 


Net Prices from Manufacturer to Jobber Not Approved. 


We would not approve of net prices from the manu- 
facturer to the jobber. We have been educated to the 
discount system and have familiarized ourselves with 
the list and prevailing discount, and then as a general 
thing the jobber has a regular buyer, who can tell at a 
glance whether the price is right; the discount machin- 
ery in his brain is always in action. 


Discount System a Punishment. 


I am quite convinced that the inventor of the dis- 
count system intended it as a punishment to us for all 
our sins of omission ‘and commission rather than for ac- 
tual good. You know it requires brain to master even 
a part of the Hardware business, and any one entering 
this branch will not find it a bed of roses, but will find 
it requires continued work and no play. When these 
are facts even with a net price system, how would it be 
if the jobber adopted the discount system in all sections 
and to all classes? 

We, the unfortunate jobbers, dedicated to lives of 
sacrifice, are satisfied to buy at discount and work until 
our brain goes reeling, reducing the discount to net prices ; 
but when vw: ask our beloved customers, the people, to 
do so, they will tell us, “ Life is too short and peace too 
sweet to waste on figures. Give us, O give us, net prices, 
and we will be satisfied, and may some day pay you.” 


—_——_ seo 


THE FILING AND CLASSIFICATION 
OF CATALOGUES, PRICE LISTS, ETC. 


EIRSON HARDWARE COMPANY, Pittsfield, Mass., 
Pp whose business was established more than 50 years 
ago, has a system of filing catalogues and circulars and 
keeping track of manufacturers and their various prod- 
ucts, and frequently of quotations, which has been found 
to serve its purpose admirably. The part of the system 
having special relation to the indexing of products, espe- 
cially of 

Those a Little Aside from Regular Goods 

will be first described. The card, Fig. 1, was prepared 
from a price-list received from the Hobbs Mfg. Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass. The buyer noted that this con- 
cern made special Brass and Copper Washers, and as 
these are sometimes difficult to procure he fiHed out a 
ecard designed for this purpose in his own handwriting. 

















Fig. 1.—Card Filled Out by Buyer from Price-List Received from 
Hobbs Mfg. Company. 


He also noted in pencil a quotation which he had re- 
ceived from the company on Lock Washers. The card, as 
thus filled out, is reproduced in Fig. 1. The price-list 
was then turned over to the stenographer, who is also 
the librarian. By him was prepared the card, blue in 
color, which is reproduced in Fig. 2. This card was made 
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out in the name of the Hobbs Mfg. Company, and was 
intended as a classification of the company’s products in 
the line of Washers. ‘The card, white in color, shown 
in Fig. 3, giving the names of other manufacturers of 
Washers, was then taken from its cabinet file, and the 
name of Hobbs Mfg. Company added, it will be observed, 
at the bottom. The numbers which appear in both of 
these cards have reference to the cabinet files in which the 
price-lists and other printed matter of the manufacturers 
are to be found. 

As already remarked, the one thing about the Hobbs 
Company’s list which entitled it to a card in the buyer’s 
desk was the word special as applied to Brass and Copper 
Washers. Regular goods do not require this special at- 
tention. but the many odd things that are only occa- 


Hobbs Mf. Co., 
Washers Common 
e Lock 





» ___ Special Copper & Brass 








Fig, 2.—Card Prepared by Librarian for Indew Ufder Manufac- 
turer’s Name. 

sionally called for, and which easily slip the buyer's mem- 
ory, are tabulated in this way. A glance at the buyer’s 
file shows, for illustration, cards headed 

Bars, Twisted, for Concrete, 

Bags, Leather Mail, 

Bags, Burlap, 

Beeswaz, 

Belting, Link, 

Brackets, Staging, 

Books, Charge, . 


and many others representing lines out of the beaten 
Hardware track. These cards supply the addresses of 
the parties making or selling the goods, and if there is 
occasion, for example, to buy Beeswax only once a year, 
the buyer’s memory is not taxed by trying to recall from 
whom he bought last. The card tells the story. No at- 
tempt is made to keep these cards up to date on quota- 
tions, although prices are noted in many cases. 

Going back again to the price-list of Hobbs Mfg. Com- 
pany, the librarian gave it a place as already noted in 
file No. 11, which is also file W, as described below. It 
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Fig. 3.—Card 





Showing How Manufacturers Are Indexed by 
Products. 


will be observed that Cobb & Drew are placed in file 10, 
which is also file T, which was chosen because when 
thinking of Cobb & Drew, a Hardwareman naturally ex- 
pects to find their catalogue and price-list in file for 
Tacks. It will be noted, Fig. 3, that the trade literature 
of four of the manufacturers thus classified is filed in 
No. 16. This is the Peirson Company’s Bolt and Nut 
file. Matter from the Stanley Works is filed in No. 68, 
for no other reason than that the file happens to be handy. 
The card, Fig. 3, and two other cards devoted to Wash- 
ers, enable the buyer to assemble at his desk, if desired, 
all the trade literature he has on this line, and as all 
the eatalogues have pasted on the outside cover a label 
with the file number plainly shown, they can readily be 
returned to their proper places. 

The Peirson Company has in use an Ohmer filing case, 
containing 75 files, and a Globe-Wernicke cabinet con- 
taining 41 files. Three of the latter files are used for 
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stock cards, leaving 111 files for the accommodation of 
catalogues, the number of which at the present time is 
estimated to be in the neighborhood of 2700. The files 
vary in size from 7% in. wide by 3 in. high by 11 in. 
deep, the smallest, to 26 in. wide by 5 in. high, by 15 
in. deep, the largest. 

No special system is employed for arranging the cat- 
alogues, but each file is numbered and when devoted to 
a single line of goods is also lettered for that purpose 
on the card which goes in the card frame on the front 
of each file. For instance, in the case of file No. 16, the 
ecard, which is 1% by 2% in., reads as follows: 


Bolts & Nuts 


See No. 86 


File No. 86, to which reference is made, was utilized 
when the firm outgrew No. 16, the supplementary file 
being used for odd things in the Bolt and Nut line, like 
Expansion Bolts, and for catalogues not often required. 
The card on file No. 86 also reads “ Bolts and Nuts” and 
refers back to file No. 16. 

The Lettered Files. 

The first 11 of the 111 files devoted to catalogues 
and other printed matter are numbered consecutively 
from 1 to 11, and are also lettered A-B, M-N.O, W-Y, 
&c., the alphabet being divided to suit requirements. 
These 11 files are devoted to such price-lists as come in 
the form of folders or cards, or small catalogues of goods 
not requiring a file to themselves, and to the thousand 
and one odd things that it comes handy to know about. 
The letter of the file chosen for the accommodation of 
any given price-list is the first letter of the word denot- 
ing the principal or most important product of the manu- 
facturer, the line of goods which naturally couples itself 
in the mind with the name of the manufacturer. In the 
case of the Hobbs Mfg. Company its price-list found a 
place in W file, or file No. 11, as the familiar product of 
this concern is Washers. Cobb & Drew’s price-list was 
placed in file No. 10, which is also file T, because think- 
ing of Cobb & Drew you are quickly reminded of their 
product, Tacks. 

Classification of Contents of Other Files. 

For the remainder of the files the Peirson Company 
has simply tried to secure a fair and simple classifica- 
.tion of contents, one easy to understand and get at. The 
classification of the different files numbered consecutive- 
ly is as follows, two, and in one case three files being 
given to voluminous lines, separate files also accommo- 
dating large catalogues of well-known concerns in fre- 
quent use: 


No. 12 Gears, Bodies 
No. 18 Skates, Dog Collars, Bellis 
. 14 Fireplace Fittings 
. 15 Tron, Steel, Horse Shoes 
- 16 Bolts, Nuts 
. 1? Door Hangers 
. 18 German Hardware 
Cutlery 
Agricultural Tools 


Blacksmiths’ Tools 
Paints 
Ti 


Brushes 

Stable Fittings 

Vanes 

Pumps 

Structural Material 

Rubber, Fire Goods 

Stamps, Numbers, Door Plates 
Brass Goods 

Mechanics’ Tools 


Saws, Files 
Machinists’ Tools 


Wire Goods 
“ “ 


Balances, Registers 
Wringers, Freezers, Lanterns 
Vises 

Casters 
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Mathematical Tools 
Hollowware 
Carriage Hardware 


Springs, Acles 
Carriage Woodwork 
Fishing Tackle 


Sporting Goods 


“ “ 


Household Goods 

Chains, Ship Chandlery 

Scales 

Roofing Paper 

Heavy Hardware 

Contractors’ Tools 

Tackle Blocks 

Specialties 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

P. & F. Corbin 

Upholstering 

John H. Graham & Co. 

Hoisting and Conveying Tools 

Seeds 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company 

Fayette R. Plumb 
. 71 Axle Pulleys 

No. 72 Padlocks 
No. 78 Office Specialties 
No. 74 Bicycle Sundries 
No. 75 _ s 
No. 76 
No. 77 
No. 78 
No. 79 
No. 80 
No. 81 
No. 82 
No. 88 
No. 84 
No. 85 
No. 86 
No. 87 
No. 88 
No. 89 
No. 90 
No. 91 
No. 92 
No. 93 
No. 94 
No. 95 
No. 96 
No. 97 


Private 

Manning, Marwell & Moore 
Sargent & Co. 

Francis Keil & Son 
Safes 

Office Supplies 

Boats and Canoes 
Sleds 

Refrigerators 

Samples 

Bolts, Nuts 

Cans, Oilers 
Thermometers 

Screens, Snow Shovels 
Auto Supplies 

Brass and Copper 
Private 


Bits and Drills 

Whip Sockets, Lamps, Dashes 
Emery Wheels, Grindstones 
Eagle Lock Company 

No. 98 Corbin Cabinet Lock Company 
No. 99 Electrical Supplies 

No. 100 Wheelbarrows, Trucks 

No. 101 Woodenware 

No. 102 Horseshoe Pads 

No. 103 Bathroom Supplies 

No. 104 Landers, Frary & Clark 

No. 105 Glassware 

No. 106 The Iron Age 


Other large catalogues are accommodated in files Nos 
107 to 111. 


Uniform Size of Catalogues Desirable. 


The experience of the Messrs. Peirson in providing for 
the accommodation and classification of catalogues makes 
them feel strongly the great advantage which would 
result to merchants if manufacturers, so far as possible, 
adopted a uniform size of catalogues, say, about 6 x 9 in. 
Not only would file space be saved, but convenience in 
handling would be secured, while the wear and tear on 
catalogues would be diminished. As an admirable exam- 
ple, a prominent manufacturer’s catalogue is cited. 
This catalogue is 6 x 9 in. in dimensions, and is easily 
accommodated and kept track of, whereas the company’s 
former and familiar little catalogue 3 x 4 in. in size 
was forever getting lost or mislaid, and would never file 
or match well with any other catalogue. In this connec- 
tion the Peirson house refers to manufacturers in the 
Sporting Goods line as the worst offenders, although one 
of them has at last broken away from the awkward and 
ungainly size formerly used and come out with a cata- 
logue approximating the dimensions of the standard 
catalogue referred to above. Our New England friends 
drop the hint that it might pay some manufacturers in 
lines in which there is but little uniformity in size of 
catalogues to get out books of standard size in- 
creased orders to such manufacturers might result. 
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Hardware Window Display 
TENTH ARTICLE. 


HE effectiveness of window displays of Lawn Sup- 
plies, Garden Tools, &¢., may be increased by the 
use of some green material for a background. Green 
crepe paper will serve excellently for this purpose, and 
may be made to represent grass excep- 
tionally well if used in narrow lengths 
with the edges cut in slits about a quar- 
ter of an inch wide. The sort of fringe 
thus formed may be disposed on the floor of the window 
in such a way as to form a very good imitation of a vel- 
vety lawn. Grass green burlap may also be secured and 
affords a satisfactory background for these lines of goods. 
While it does not afford an actual imitation of blades of 
grass the coarse weave and somewhat mottled effect of 
the burlap when seen from a little distance will give 
quite a natural and springlike tone to the window. 


Imitating 
Grass 


Screen Frame for Displaying Wire Goods. 


A rack on which to display small articles, especially 
wire kitchen goods, may be provided by making a sort 
of screen as shown in Fig. 31. The screen has a wood 
Trame, on which is fastened Hardware grade Wire Cloth 


ne 
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Fig. 31.—-Display Frame Made of Wire Cloth. 


of fairly large mesh. This affords an excellent back- 
ground on which to wire the articles to be shown, which 
in the case of wire goods would include Soap Shakers, 
Soap Dishes, Sponge Racks, Tea Strainers, Fly Killers, 
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Fig. 32. (nnihilates Thirst and Sells Lemon Squeezers. 

Vegetable Mashers, &c. The screen with the goods at- 
tached can be hung in the window by two chains, as 
shown in the cut, or it can be used equally well inside the 
store. The special advantage of the contrivance is that 
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it does not entirely conceal what is behind it, since it is 
easy to see through the Wire Cloth surface, and even 
through many of the wire articles which are displayed. 
When the rack is hung in front of shelving inside the store 
it is a great advantage not to conceal the stock or samples 
on the shelves. 

As has several times been brought out in this series 
of articles, many commodities can be most effectively 
and attractively displayed by showing them in actual 
use or in such a way as to suggest such use. An ex- 
ample of this sort of display is afforded by the suggested 
window devoted to Lemon Squeezers, shown in Fig. 82. 
The effort is made in this display—and it would seem 








successfully—to draw attention to the articles by bring- 
i 
f 
) 

Fig. 33.—langing Derice Adapted for the Display of Cutlery. 


ing out their most pleasing side. The punch bowl full of 
refreshing lemonade contains perhaps a good sized piece 
of ice and a few strawberries or cherries to add a touch 
of color. The dish of fresh lemons, the snowy cloth and 
shining glasses all tend to make the mouth water and 
suggest enjoyment and convenience of having a good 
Squeezer at home. Several kinds of Lemon Squeezers 
are shown in the display, which may or may not include 
prices according to the judgment of the merchant. 

Fig. 33 shows how a convenient device may be made 
for the display of Pocket Cutlery, Scissors, Razors, &c. 
A cushion of cork or some other substance into which 
the Knife blades will stick is built up on a wooden disk 
and covered with some plain colored material. Into this 
the Knives are stuck with blades open to show what they 
contain, while Razors, Scissors, &¢c., may be hung on 
small Hooks screwed into the edge of the disk. The 
whole affair may be suspended by Chain, Cord or Wire, 
three guys being necessary to hold it horizontally as 


shown in the cut. 


(To be continued.) 


CUTTING DOWN 
LIGHTING BILLS. 


6c NICE little percentage on my lighting bills,” 

A a wideawake merchant, “is saved by the lib- 
eral use of whitewash. A hand spray. pump for apply- 
ing the stuff costs but little, and will pay for itself many 
times over within a year. White- 
washing, moreover, not only improves 
the light in storerooms, lofts and base- 
ments, thus reducing the necessity of 
artificial illumination, but it also greatly adds to the 
orderly appearance of the stock. Its air of freshness and 
cleanliness seems to be imparted to the clerks, causing 
them to take pains in their work and keep things neatly 
and well arranged, thus insuring a minimum of. loss from 
broken or damaged stock.” 


said 


Liberal Use 
of Whitewash. 


The sign reproduced herewith stares you in the face 
as you turn to go down the stairway from an upper floor 
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in the Hardware store of the John EB. Bassett & Co., New 
Haven, Conn. It hangs on 
the wall directly in front 
HAVE YOU of any one leaving the 
floor, and can hardly fail 
TURNED OFF THE LIGHTS? to eateh his attention. 
The reminder leads to a 
considerable saving in the 
lighting bills. The idea may of course be applied equally 
well to any storeroom which does not need to be kept 
lighted constantly, but which employees are visiting from 
time to time. 


NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE 
AUTOMOBILE. 


WINDOW exhibit, which attracted much attention 
A and favorable comment while it remained in place 
is reproduced herewith. It will be noted that it followed 
pretty closely the lines of an Automobile. The display 
was made by the Brownell-Mason Company, Fitchburg, 
Mass., who give much time and thought to window ar- 
rangement as a means of:securing public notice of the 
business. The window in which the exhibit appeared is 
6 x 8 ft. in dimensions. Angel Cake Pans supplied the 











Brownell-Mason Company’s Hardware Automobile. 


wheels for the vehicle. Wire Dish Drainers acted for the 
body. The sides were made up of nickel plated Rochester 
Trays. The back was a Dust Pan and Flour Scoops im- 
personated seats. Muffin Cups did duty as Lamps, while 
a Gasoline Burner helped out with the steering gear. 
Wire Towel Bars formed the hood and the horn was a 
small Furnace Bulb. The top lights were Jacket Lamps. 
The piece of cambriec and the glass used for wind shield 
were the only parts of the construction not taken from 
stock and kept regularly for sale in the store. 


AN UNUSUAL 
WINDOW DISPLAY. 


HE ALBANY HARDWARE & IRON COMPANY, AI- 
bany, N. Y., recently made an exhibition in one of 

its windows of an article which is perhaps unusual, as 
sold in a Hardware store. The article was Haarlem Oil, 
a medicine that has been made for over 200 years in 
Haarlem, Holland, by a family which has handed it down 
to each succeeding generation, and is sold all over the 
world. This article was first sent to this country many 
years ago to parties who then imported Tools, Brass 
Goods, Locks and other articles making up a Hardware 
stock from Germany. It was very convenient to send 
the Haarlem Oil with such Hardware, and in that way 
it was introduced by the Hardware trade, and in some 
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sections it is still handled by this class of merchants. 
The trade in the article with the Albany Hardware & 
Iron Company is quite extensive, and it is sent to many 
places in New York State and adjoining territory, and 
even out into the Western part of the country. 

In the center of the window was a copy of an old 
picture of a portion of the city of Albany, which was 
taken in the year 1715, showing Ft. Frederick, which oc- 
cupied a place just east of the present capitol, and also 
old St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, which was established 
by a warrant of George III. As Haarlem Oil is such 
an old medicine it seemed appropriate to place this old 
picture in the window. Genuine Holland flags were 
shown in the window, and with their bright colors lent 
an attractive feature which drew the attention of passers- 
by. The cartons in which Haarlem Oil is packed were 
used on either side of the window for a background, with 
the Dutch flags attached thereto. The center background 
was covered with red, white and blue bunting and with 
advertising matter, as well as pictures of the home city of 
the manufacturer of Haarlem Oil, surmounted by pack- 
ages, each containing a bottle of the oil. The floor of the 
window was covered with advertising literature and the 
oil in bottles and capsules. 

The whole effect was very attractive, and many people 
stopped to inspect the window and 
read the advertising matter, as well 
as copies of letters dating back 
many years, which have been re- 
ceived by the company in praise of 
Haarlem Oil. The result of this 
display was most satisfactory, many 
sales being made each day during 
the exhibit. ‘Those who had not 
known of the article were led pos- 
sibly by some curiosity to step in 
and inquire regarding it, and in this 
way many new friends in this old 
medicine were secured. 


JUNE 2, George C. Tate, 84 
Chambers street, New York, a fa- 
miliar figure in the Hardware dis- 
trict of New York City for many 
years, celebrated his eightieth birth- 
day. He was warmly congratulated 
by his many friends in the trade. 
Mr. Tate has his own ideas how 
best to spend the autumn of life and 
inactivity does not appeal to him. 
His health is good, he is daily at 
his office and pushes his business as 
manufacturers’ agent with the energy of a much younger 
man. Tle is a recognized factor in the local market for 
Wire Picture Cord, Sash Cord, Spooled Wire and Hgg 
Beaters. 


THE Boston branch of the American Mfg. Company, 
maker of American Transmission Rope and Manila, Sisal 
and Jute Cordage of all sizes and for all purposes, has 
outgrown its original quarters in the Post Office Square 
Building and taken larger offices in the Ames Building. 
W. F. Morgan, previously engineer of the Transmission 
Rope department of the company, is manager of the Bos- 
ton office, and will be glad to answer any inquiries re- 
garding American Rope or Cordage. 


THE E. Howarp WatcH Company, Waltham, Mass., 
within the past two: years has more than doubled the 
size of its plant and increased its output, confined en- 
tirely to high grade Watches, fourfold. The company 
does not manufacture any goods of low grade, all the 
Watches being full jeweled and carefully adjusted. The 
company has lately issued an interesting booklet en- 
titled “ Watch Wisdom,” from the pen of Elbert Hub- 
bard. It is written in the breezy and attractive style for 
which the author is noted. 


InN addition to the “S. & C. Trade Bulletin,” styled 
Swine Jewelry Edition, noted in a recent issue, F. P. 
Smith & Co., Sharon Hill, Pa., have also issued trade 
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bulletins relative to Belt Hooks and Spring Cotters, The 
company manufactures 8S. & C. Spring Cotters, Flat 
Spring Keys, Cellar Box Cotters, Smithicks Pointed Belt 
Hooks, Sewing Machine Belt Hooks, “ Just-Ryt ” Shutter 
Holders, Smitbhill and Smithblair Hog Rings and Ring- 
ers and Special Wire Goods. 





Japanese Commercial Competition 


J APANESE commercial activity, beginning actually as 

a result of the American naval expedition ‘in 1853 
under Com. Matthew Perry, the object of which was 
to compel the opening of Japan’s ports to foreign com- 
merce, has increased appreciably in enterprise and vigor 
since the end of the war with Russia. Although substan- 
tial progress has characterized the half century interval, 
naturally the later years are more indicative of prac- 
tical results. It is a matter of public knowledge that the 
quiet, patient, secretive, resourceful’ and energetic Jap, 
despite frequent failures, is intelligently and constantly 
enlarging the scope of his business activity; unquestion- 
ably much of it crude and unsatisfactory still, but never- 
theless progressing. These conditions are perhaps most 
true in manufacturing industries and particularly so in 
metals and minerals. 


Ambitious Japanese. 


The Japanese are intensely ambitious, painstaking 
and patriotic, and any practical development must be 
along manufacturing lines, as the entire country is old 
agriculturally, small in area, containing more than half 
the population of the United States in a rugged, moun- 
tainous, volcanic country of about the area of California. 
Doubtless the political domination of Korea and Man- 
churia, with their tillable, fertile lands nearly three times 
in extent that of the Japanese islands, will enable the 
Japanese to increase greatly their agricultural produc- 
tion, but to the increase and development of manufac- 
tures must Japan necessarily mainly devote its energies 
to maintain and advance the prestige already won. 

China, with approximately 25 times the area, and 
nine times the population of Japan, possessing great 
natural undeveloped mineral resources and stil] ignorant 
of how to exploit them according to modern methods, is 


manifesting in numerous ways the influence of Japanese 
progress in Western civilization. 


Japanese Progress. 


The Japanese long ago demoustrated and proved their 
ability to imitate and absorb some of the best ideas and 
processes of American and European preceptors, and with 
the lapse of time are also establishing a reputation for 
a certain amount of originality and initiative along con- 
structive lines adapted to the necessities of Oriental mar- 
kets. Well informed business men in this country antici- 
pate great advances in Japan in the production of metal 
and kindred commodities. This opinion is expressed by 
the executive heads of influential and important export 
houses and trading companies, manufacturers and others 
having long and wide experience in Oriental markets, 
particularly in Japan and China, some of whom as indi- 
viduals have lived, traveled and sold goods in that ter- 
ritory for a generation, and are qualified by actual, prac- 
tical experience to make statements of value. 


Copying Ability. 


Japanese ability to copy leading articles of American 
and European manufacture is constantly thrusting itself 
o1 the attention of our manufacturers, as one after an- 
other of exportable articles are reproduced by Japanese. 
They not only faithfully reproduce the goods outwardly 
in appearance, but copy in facsimile labels and other 
minor details, even to peculiarities of type, accurately 
enough to mislead foreign makers on their own goods. 
Our attention has been drawn to several instances where 
visiting manufacturers and iwerchants have congratu- 
lated their Japanese customers and representatives on 
carrying their (foreign) individual goods in stock, only to 
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find later that the merchandise originated in Japan. The 
present head of a large American exporting house remem- 
bers distinctly a call on a Japanese customer ip Tokio 
to whom good sales of Washington printing presses had 
been made in the past. Seeing about 30 of these presses 
for hand printing bearing the name plate of R. Hoe & Co., 
New York, on them in his warehouse, the Jap was con- 
cratulated on buying so many, but the American was 
amazed to find they were of Japanese production, even 
to the name plate, costing there the equivalent of about 
$200 instead of $350 from the United States. Asked why 
he dared to put another manwfacturer’s name plate on 
the presses he was met with, “ Who is going to prevent 
it?” which was quite conclusive, as Japanese courts are 
said to invariably decide in favor of native litigants. 
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Registering Foreign Trademarks. 


A few years ago, when the new Japanese law covering 
trademarks became operative, the adroit. wily Jap 
actually registered many valuable trademarks in Japan 
rightfully the exclusive property of foreign makers, but 
which in effect in that country made them practically the 
property of the unscrupulous Japanese. 


Some of the Goods Which Are Made in Japan. 


Many of the best American houses are represented in 
Japan, and there are many articles which they must ob- 
tain from the United States. Scanning the pages of a 
fairly large illustrated Japanese catalogue recently, de- 
voted principally to Hardware, Machinery and Metal 
Goods, largely of American and European make, there 
was nevertheless in abundance such diverse lines, taken 
at random, as Agricultural Wrenches, Screws, Bolts, 
Nails, Cabinet, Rim and Mortise Locks, Padlocks, Paints 
and Varnishes, Surveying Instruments, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone and Electrical Instruments, Clocks, Bolt Cutters, 
Electric and Wire Cables, Steam Engines, Valves and Fit- 
tings for water, steam and gas, Matches, Scales, Safes, 
Electrical Machines, and Hand and Steam Pumps, both 
single and duplex. There were also umbrellas and para- 
sols, Cement and Brick Making Machinery, as well as ce- 
ment itself; Shovels and Scoops, Emery Wheels, complete 
lines of Hand Hammers, Gear Wheels, Screw Plates, Taps 
and Dies, Files, Mechanical Rubber Goods, Forges and 
Blowers, Cotton Goods and so on. There has been no 
attempt to name them all; rather to indicate the relative 
progress of tireless, industrious and energetic competi- 
tors, intensely loyal to their country and Government and 
proud of past achievements. 


A Former Profitable Business. 


There used to be a profitable trade in Seth Thomas 
and other familiar American made clocks, but the alert 
Jap selected a standard line and copied labels, dials, 
type and other minute details and is now doing a success- 
ful business in clocks of home production. The same 
thing was attempted in watches, but proved a failure. 
They will copy anything available that is marketable, 
as we have been advised by numerous American manu- 
fucturers, the first order frequently being the only one. 
An attempt was made to reproduce Bryant & May’s well 
known English matches, but here again it is said only 
occasionally would one ignite. When the bicycle business 
in the United States was at the maximum the prediction 
was made that Japan would flood the American market 
with cheaply made wheels, but according to our informa- 
tion only about a dozen came here. They never suc- 
ceeded in properly distributing the various parts and 
metals so as to stand the stresses peculiar to bicycles. 


Transportation. 


In the field of transportation they now have back on 
the San Francisco line several steamers, which were 
withdrawn for use in the transport service during the 


late war, and there are other steamers in service on the 
Seattle line, not to mention the many other lines they 


operate. In ocean carriage they have a marked advan- 

tage, as their steamers are heavily subsidized, and the 

Japs, like most islanders, are naturally excellent sailors. 
(To be continued.) 
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FACTORY COST AND 
BUSINESS METHODS. 


THE MANIFOLD STATEMENT FORM OF 
LEDGER. 


GUY P. MILLER, BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, BRIDGE- 
PORT, CONN. 


NE of the most radical departures from the time 
honored system of keeping accounts by means of 
books or “ bookkeeping” is the substitution of the mani- 
fold statement for the old-fashioned ledger. This form 
of bookkeeping was not used until after the introduction 
of the card and loose leaf methods. It is the most eco- 
nomical on account of the large amount of work it saves. 
Daily postings from the sales book, 
cash book and journal are made direct 
to the statement, which may be in du- 
plicate, triplicate or quadruplicate, as 
required. ‘This is done by means of a 
book typewriter or billing machine, and 
makes a very clear and nice appearing 
statement to send to the customer. At 
the end of the month the statements 
are footed and balances brought down. 
The balance at the beginning of the 
month, or balance rendered, is 


BY 


Subdivided Into Monthly Amounts 


representing total unpaid purchases for 
those. months. These amounts are 
filled in as shown in the cut under 
heading “ Balance due for purchases 
in,” which enables the customer to see 
at a glance the amount past due with- 
out reference to previous statements. 
By means of a rubber stamp his atten- 
tion is also called to the fact that he 
has been furnished with an exact copy 
of the “ books,” showing every transac- 
tion in detail. 

The original statement is mailed _to 
the customer, the duplicate is sent “to 
the sales department in New York for 
their reference, and the triplicate is 
filed numericallyin a binder. The trip- 
licate is: somewhat wider than the 
original and duplicate in order to pro- 
vide a space for folio numbers of orig- 
inal books of entry. 


ag |_ “Feb. 
Apr 1 
= .2 
15 
22) 
20 


Statements Made by Daily Postings. 


During the current month while 
postings are being made daily the 
statement sheets with one carbon in 
each (the other carbon sheet being 
part. of the billing machine attach- 
ment) are filed alphabetically in a 
tray, the guide cards being of very 
heavy cardboard to keep the sheets in 
an upright position. This is done to fa- 
cilitate the posting. Each account is 
given a number, which it permanently retains, and an 
alphabetical card index is kept of the account numbers: 
The recent months’ accounts are kept separately by 
months in binders until their use for checking up remit- 
tances and reference becomes infrequent, when they are 
removed from the binders and each sheet attached by a 
clip to the other sheets which go to make up the current 
year. 


In other words, May being the current month, the 
sheets which contain the May postings are filed alpha- 
betically in a tray until May is past, when they are filed 
numerically in a binder labeled “May Sales Ledger.” 
They remain in this binder until September, when they 
are removed and each sheet is attached to the sheets bear- 
ing the same numbers for the previous months in the 
year, January to April inclusive. The sheets thus 
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grouped are filed numerically in a tray labeled “ 1907 
Sales Ledger.” 

Trial balances are taken monthly to a sateiuate bal- 
ance book, which admits of balancing the debit and credit . 
sides of the ledger separately. During the five years 
this system has been used by the Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany but one sheet has been lost, and on account of the 
numerical system this loss was at once discovered and 
a new one substituted without causing any trouble. 

Advantages. 

The advantages of this form of ledger over the book 
form may be summed up as follows: 

1, Economy or OPERATION: One bright boy at $8 per 
week can make all the postings to 3000 to 4000 open 
accounts, with an average number of 350 daily postings. 

2. PROMPTNESS IN Martina MONTHLY STATEMENTS: 
With no transcribing of statements to do on the first of 
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STATEMENT. ACCOUNT No. 


BRIDGEPORT Brass Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN May 1st,1906. 


Snith, Brown & Co, 
612 Main St, City. 


BALANCE DUE | FOR PURCHASES IN 
Aug. 


"May 7. Jove = 


rae 





Oct. 








TO BALANCE RENDERED. 


To Mdse 


By Cash 


| 


NO wh CE 
This Statement is an absplute copy oflloursbook 
Please check and if it ddes not correspond wit 
your records, advise us gt once 
BRIDGHPORT BRASB CO 

{! 


Example of Statement as Rendered to Customer.—Duplicate Is Kept on Filc. 


each month, it is possible to mail all statements to cus- 
tomers on the third or four of the month, or several days 
earlier than possible with any other system. This state- 
ment, being typewritten, also appears neater and more 
businesslike than a written statement. 

3. THE CusTOMER Has AN ABSOLUTE Copy oF HIS 
Account: There can be no errors through transcribing. 
Many times under the old system items were omitted or 
errors made. 

4. MaNiIrcLD Copies For BraNcH Houses: It is of 
great advantage to be able to furnish each branch on the 
first of each month copies of accounts with their custom- 
ers for their reference. 

—_———__3--——___—_—. 


L. M, Alleman Hardware Company, Gettysburg, Pa., 
has sold its store to the Gettysburg. Department Store. 
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Export Trade Topics. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
ON EXPORT TRADE. 


Ninth Article.—ORGANIZING AN EXPORT DEPART- 
MENT. 

AVING reviewed, at least superficially, some of the 
H details of work in connection with the carrying on 
of an export business, it is now proper to consider ways 
in which that business may be obtained and developed. 
It is plain that the logical course of the manufacturer 
who is convinced that there are foreign markets for his 
wares involves the creation of an adequate department 
in his office to be exclusively devoted to this one object, 
getting, keeping, promoting and transacting export busi- 
ness. 

It has already been remarked that the manufacturer 
who lacks competent assistance in this respect is subject 
to many handicaps in packing, forwarding, invoicing, 
financing, and that some of them may prove costly, 


New York Connection Desirable. 


It has also been noted that a competent New York con- 
nection is desirable for foreign business, particularly, be- 
cause of the closer relations possible with the export 
world and with shipping and financial concerns. If the 
manufacturer already maintains a New York office, that 
office as constituted may sometimes also be able to attend 
to the details of export shipments, but whether or not the 
personnel of such an office has the requisite leisure or 
knowledge, the employment, either at the home office or 
in the New York office, of a thoroughly competent man 
exclusively for export business is most highly desirable. 
The right sort of an export manager ought easily to be 
worth his salary. If possible the export department 
ought to be located in New York. Some reasons are al- 
ready evident, others will soon become apparent. 


Manufacturers’ Export Agents. 


A possible alternative to the employment of an export 
manager is offered by the existence in New York of so- 
called manufacturers’ export agents. There are a score or 
two of them now, and the list is constantly growing. 
Some of these agents are desirable connections and work 
honestly and intelligently for the success of the combina- 
tion of manufacturers which they represent. In any case 
an individual representative is much preferable, and will 
probably be worth the additional expense involved. 

The ordinary export agent makes a contract with a 
manufacturer on the basis of a very low or nominal sal- 
ary, plus a commission on such export business as he may 
do or all that the manufacturer may do. Since these 
agents are not men of means and do not care to risk their 
living on the chance of commissions to be collected, the 
agent is forced to enlist at least a sufficient number of 
manufacturers to insure a salary income that will yield 
living expenses, rent and clerk hire. It often results that 
too long a list of agencies is accepted, some of the least 
salable lines receive little if any attention and general 
dissatisfaction ensues, with loss of prestige to the agent. 

The character and ability of some of these export 
agents is questionable sometimes, yet discrimination is 
necessary, for among them are men who can be highly 
commended. A manufacturer of importance ought to 
have an individual export representative if he is really: 
serious in developing foreign business. 


The Export Manager. 


The man selected as export manager should be one 
thoroughly experienced in every detail of his work and 
should be able to correspond not only in convincing 
English, but equally in at least Spanish and French. 
However, mere ability to correspond in one or several for- 
eign languages is the least of the necessary qualifications. 
Translators in a dozen languages are common and cheap 
in New York. Knowledge of actual experience in for- 
eign work and foreign fields, coupled with sound business 
ideas and the requisite versatility to adapt himself quick- 
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ly to the manufacturer’s special line, are far more im- 
portant. 

The selection of a competent representative either as 
export manager or as foreign traveling salesman is a 
far more difficult proposition than in the case of do- 
mestic employees. The terms export manager and for- 
eign traveler may be treated together, for the positions 
may be interchangeable. Coming into contact with and 
working among, or even corresponding with customers 
of many different nationalities and ways of looking at 
things involves a versatility and a different sort of 
ability than usually suffices at home. 

The average American traveling man fails frequently 
when sent abroad. Not that he is less clever than his 
foreign competitors, for the contrary is emphatically the 
case, but because he does not know how to adapt himself 
to foreign life and conditions, is inclined to ridicule and 
belittle procedures that are strange and laughable to 
him, and persists in adhering to many native manner- 
isms and methods that offend the foreigner, afford him in 
turn food for ridicule, and often destroy his confidence. 

The failing known as blow or brag is not exclusively 
American, but it must be conceded that there is a type 
of American salesman more self-conscious than most of 
the foreign brotherhood and less convincing to foreigners 
unaccustomed to his style. A large number of American 
salesmen have proven conspicuous exceptions to the 
rule, and when the right combination of American char- 
acteristics and aggressiveness is found the result is very 
satisfactory. 

The manufacturer should be careful to select high 
grade men for his export business, either at home or 
abroad, none the less keen witted because of a broad 
intelligence. Whether or not other travelers are sent 
into foreign fields, the export manager ought to make 
an occasional trip to the most promising markets. An 
expense account of about $10 a day is ample allowance 
for travel in all parts of the world and will cover first- 
class steamship passages. 


Export Commission Houses Should Be Cultivated. 


Apart from attention to other details of export busi- 
ness, the manufacturer’s export department should culti- 
vate, so far as may, be desirable, the New York export 
commission merchants, carefully studying the delicate 
question of which ones can be of any use to him and 
how far they may be utilized advantageously. The good 
will of the commission houses is desirable to every 
manufacturer and can be secured and held without the 
necessity of yielding to the unreasonable demands that 
are sometimes made. The further duties of an export 
department lie largely in the line of correspondence. 

(To be continued.) 
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Correspondence. 
RESTRICTED SELLING PRICES. 


To the Editor: The adoption of reselling prices is in- 
creasing and meets the approval of dealers, particularly 
on lines that do not pay a profit if sold in an open market. 
The restricted selling prices on Wire Cloth and Poultry 
Netting, Skates and Ammunition, and the new deal by 
which Wrought Butts, Strap and T-Hinges, &c., are sold 
at a fair margin of profit, meets with favor. While many 
States are passing laws making it illegal for dealers to 
continue to fix selling prices, recent decisions allow a 
manufacturer to control the reselling price of goods of his 
manufacture. Hardware jobbers are up against a hard 
proposition through the ignorance of the lawmakers, who 
believe the people are suffering from the extortionate 
profits charged by the dealers. Our belief is that the 
profit of the Hardware dealers is not commensurate with 
the amount of labor and expense incurred in the selling. 

When our legislators make it a crime for dealers to 
make agreements with each other to prevent demoraliza- 
tion of prices it seems time to call a halt. Such a law is 
now in force in several States, and a similar one is now 
before the Massachusetts Legislature. Reselling prices 
have worked well in the past and bid fair to be more 
popular in the future. NEw ENGLAND. 
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Parcels Post 
Newspaper Agitation. 


FROM OUR SPECIAI. CORRESPONDENT. 


WasHIneTon, D. C., June 11, 1907. 

HE promoters of a domestic parcels post are working 
with much energy in the effort to revive popular in- 
terest in their project, and it is a surprising fact that 
there has been more agitation of the subject during the 
past month than during the entire closing session of the 
last Congress, when no less than three bills were pending 
in both houses. Recent developments, however, are 
largely traceable to a single source, and the correspondent 
of The Iron Age is enabled to assert that the current 
statements to the effect that prominent men in Congress, 
not heretofore identified with this movement, are “ about 
to take it up vigorously,” are wholly without foundation. 


House and Senate Leaders Misrepresented. 


In the effort to make it appear that the parcels post 
scheme is arousing interest in new quarters and is se- 
curing the support of influential public men, it is reported 
in certain publications that the majority leaders of the 
two houses have reached the conclusion that it is the part 
of wisdom on the eve of a Presidential election to “do 
something for the farmer,” and therefore a parcels post 
bill is to be put through in the coming Congress for 
political purposes and to strengthen the Administration 
in the rural districts. As a matter of fact, the House and 
Senate leaders have given no consideration whatever to 
this project, and it is an open secret here that because 
of the personal ambition of some of the most prominent 
Senators and Representatives the Administration is not 
looking to Congress for co-operation along political lines. 
In this connection a prominent member of the House 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads said to the 
correspondent of The Iron Age during the past week: 


So far as I am able to ascertain, there is not a syllable of 
truth in the, printed reports to the effect that the parcels post 
project is receiving serious consideration at the hands of the 
Congressional leaders. The sentiment of the Post Office Com- 
mittees of both Houses at the time of the adjournment of 
Congress was strongly against the pending parcels post 
measures and all other so-called catalogue-house legislation. 
Since the adjournment I have met and talked with a number 
of my committee colleagues and am informed that they have 
not changed their views. The reports are designed to deceive 
the public and should receive no credence whatever. 


The Chief Agitation by Hearst Newspapers. . 


It is significant that the Hearst newspapers are tak- 
ing the most active part in this agitation, for it will be 
remembered that the parcels post measure which has re- 
ceived the most attention in Congress during the past 
two years was introduced in the House by Mr. Hearst in 
his capacity as a Representative from New York City. 
This measure practically displaced the so-called Henry 
bill, although its provisions were identical, the only dif- 
ference being in phraseology. One of the Hearst news- 
papers, published in Chicago, where two of the largest 
catalogue houses are located, has printed the most op- 
timistic statements regarding the prospects for parcels 
post legislation that have recently appeared in the press. 
As this paper is supported chiefly by the advertisers of 
Chicago, merchants who are in no way brought into com- 
petition with the catalogue houses of that city, there is 
no danger of a clash of interests over this particular 
propaganda. 

A Weak Insinuation. 


The parcels post boomers are endeavoring to silence 
opposition with the declaration that all opponents of this 
scheme are “defenders of the express companies.’ Of 
course, the animus of this argument is perfectly obvious, 
but fortunately recent legislation makes it possible to re- 
ply effectively to this insinuation. The amendments to 
the interstate commerce law enacted by the last Con- 
gress placed the express. companies in the category of 
common carriers and bring them under the regulation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Any shipper who 
thinks he has occasion to complain of an express rate, or 
of any form of discrimination or oppression, can secure 
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prompt redress at little or no expense by laying before 
the commission a specific statement of his grievance. If 
express rates in any part of the country are too high it 
will not be necessary to enact a parcels post law with 
its accompanying enormous deficit in the Federal Treas- 
ury. The Interstate Commerce Commission will take 


‘prompt action if its attention is properly drawn to the 


matter. WwW. L. C. 


———~+e—_—_—_ 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, €éc., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom maau- 
facturers may desire to communicate? 


FRoM THE TUCKER HARDWARE Company, Hot Springs, 
Ark., which has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000. The company handles Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements and 
Sporting Goods. 


From R. D. McDona.p, who has purchased the Hard- 
ware, Stove, Tinware and Sporting Goods business of 
Edwin Metcalf, Greenwood, Neb. 





From ITascA HARDWARE & FURNITURE COMPANY, 
Itasca, Texas, which has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $20,000. 


From Troepon Bros., Miller, Mo., who have succeeded 
to the business of W. C. Trogdon. 


FRoM THE UNION HARDWARE COMPANY, INCORPORATED, 


1506 Market street, and 3 Oak street, San Francisco, Cal., 
which has purchased the business of the Geldert-Wright 


Hardware Company... The officers of the new company, 


- which will carry a complete line of General Hardware, 


are: C. H. Geldert, president and general manager; G. 
VY. Pattison, vice-president ; Charles ‘BE. Kelly, secretary. 


FRoM AMERICAN FALLS HARDWARE COMPANY, Ameri- 
can Falls, Idaho, which has been incorporated to deal in 
General Hardware, Stoves, Implements, Paints, Sport- 
ing Goods and Vehicles. 


FroM ALEXANDER HARDWARE & LUMBER COMPANY, 
which has purchased the Hardware, Stove, Paint and 
Sporting Goods business of J. J. Keller, Saguache, Colo. 
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THE reorganization of the Andrew B. Hendryx Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., made necessary by the death 
of Mr. Hendryx, has resulted in the election of the, fol- 
lowing board of officers: President, Nathan W. Hendryx; 
treasurer, Edward N. Peck, and secretary, Thomas B. 
Oliver. Mr. Hendryx is the son of Andrew B. Hendryx, 
founder of the business, and was formerly secretary- 
treasurer of the company... Mr. Oliver has been in the 
company’s office for many years. There will be no change 
whatever in the policy of the company, and the rule of 
standard goods will be strictly adhered to as in the past. 


J. PALMER WHITE has lately opened up in business as 
factory selling agent of Hardware and House Furnish- 
ings at 107 Chambers street and 91 Reade street, New 
York. Mr. White has for the past four years been the 
senior member of the firm of White & Eisenmann, job- 
bers of Hardware Specialties and House Furnishings at 
91 Chambers street, which business was liquidated and 
dissolved about a month since. Previous to that time Mr. 
White was for many years connected with James S. Bar- 
ron & Co., of this city. Mr. White’s territory includes 
New England, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
in which he is representing as exclusive agent a number 
of manufacturers of such lines as Bit Braces, Screw 
Drivers, Wire Stretchers, Sad Irons, Shoe Lasts and 
Stands, Hay Fork Pulleys, Well Wheel Pulleys, Gas Tub- 
ing, Tacks, including Double Pointed, Stable Fixtures, 
Wire Clothes Lines, Carpet Whips, Hollowware, &c. 
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The Fable of the 
One-Horse Driver. 


HE fable reproduted below and illustrated herewith, 
will be suggestive to many merchants, wholesale 
and retail, and perhaps also to manufacturers. While 
written for the benefit of the traveling force of a prom- 
inent jobbing house, it is by reason of its broad and 
general application entitled to a larger audience. It will 
be seen that it enforces the wisdom and desirability of 
a salesman being able to sell more than a single line 
of goods. It is effectively pointed out that it is more 
stimulating, more exhilarating and pays better—both 
the house and the man. 

There is a lesson here especially for the retail mer- 
chant. With the evolution which has been going on, the 
Hardwareman has found the prosecution of his business 
an increasingly difficult task and one calling for the ex- 
ercise of much ingenuity, ability and energy. The ad- 
vent of the catalogue and mail order houses has brought 
competition from afar without diminishing in any way 
that which he has to face at home. The handling of some 
of his lines by other tradesmen has also added to his 
perplexities. In this condition of things the live, ener- 





The One-Horse versus the Six-Horse Driver. 


getic merchant, while studying the arrangement of his 
store and stock with a view to rendering it more con- 
venient and attractive to shoppers, making good use of 
the valuable advertising to be secured through the me- 
dium of his show windows and going after business ag- 
gressively, both outside as well as inside the store, has 
gzradually added profitable lines to his business until the 
representative Hardware store of to-day is very different 
from that of 10 or 20 years since. It is doubtful if a 
satisfactory business could now be carried with the Hard- 
ware stock limitations which prevailed at that time. 

All this, of course. calls for much industry and sagac- 
ity on the part of the merchant, but it must be borne in 
mind that in these strenuous days enduring success can 
only be achieved by constant and intelligent endeavor. 
As the fable points out, this broadening of business lines 
ind responsibility is not only beneficial in a financial 
sense, but is also worth while for other considerations. 

The fable which has suggested the above remarks was 
lately sent out in the form of a circular to the extensive 
traveling corps of the Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Com- 
pary, St. Louis. It is credited to “Mike Kenney, Boss 
Driver,” for the company, and is as follows: 

Once upon a time there was a boy whose motto was 
* What's the use?" When he went to school, instead 
of studying, he said “what's the use?”’’ ‘This was all 
right as long as his father put up the board and 
clothes, and his mother and sisters thought he was 
the greatest thing that ever happened. 

But one day it came to pass that he found himself 
out in the cold world without any artificial props 
under him. He grasshoppered from one job to an- 


other, but there was always something wrong with 
the job or he did not like his boss. Finally, after 
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serving as chambertiaid in 4 livery stable, he joined 
the Union and settled down to the job of a one-horse 
driver. He found, however, that even in the Union 
there was a difference in pay between the man who 
drove one horse and the man who had the ability to 
drive six horses. But he contented himself with his 
one-horse job and said “ what’s the use?” 

You never saw a six-horse driver who was not 
happy. He sings and whistles as he drives his horses 
through the crowded streets. He has a cheerful nod 
and word for all. You never saw a one-horse driver 
who was not down on his luck and just as full of 
troubles as a dog is of fleas. If you don’t believe what 
I say, stand on a crowded corner in any city, any- 
where, any day, and study the drivers who pass. 


MoraL: This fable applies not only to drivers but 
te people who have only one idea and to salesmen who 
can sell only one line. Go out to an asylum and you 
will never find an. insane person with two ideas. 
Stick to one idea long enough and hard enough and 
you are sure to land in the bughouse. If you want to 
find an unhealthy, unhappy, melancholy salesman, just 
pick out a man who sells only one line. If you want to 
find a healthy, happy. prosperous salesman, look for 
the man who sells all the lines ‘this house carries. 

The one-horse farmer does not diversify his crops. 
The one-horse parson preaches the same sermons year 
after year. The one-hoise editor harps on the same 
ideas. The one-horse merchant never adds a new 
line. 

The way to gain strength is to use it. The best 
way to rest is to change your work. If you get tired 
of driving one horse, drive two. 


od 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, Etc. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, éc., 
for our Catalogue Department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or addi- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or 
price-list in this column. 

J. Stevens Arms & Toor Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.: Catalogue No. 52, containing 160 pages, giving de- 
tailed descriptions and illustrations of the extensive line 
made by the company. Recent additions to the line in- 
clude Repeating Gallery Rifles, Nos. 14 and 80; Double 
Barrel Hammerless Shotgun, No. 325, and Stevens’ Odor- 
less Gun Oil. 


Sipway MERCANTILE CoMpPaANy, Elkhart, Ind.: Cata- 
logue illustrating and describing Allwin Folding Go 
Carts, Adjustable Tables, Shaving and Toilet Stands, 
Clothes Racks and Umbrella Racks. 


WaGner Mre. Company, Cedar Falls, lowa: Pamphlet 
catalogue No. 6, describing and illustrating attractively 
in colors a complete line of Hand Sleds. The strength 
and rigidity of construction is graphically illustrated by 
a photograph showing 14 men standing on a platform 
supported by a Sled of ordinary stock size. 


Buss & Drake, Newark, N. J.: Illustrated catalogue 
devoted to improved Pott’s Irons, Self-Heating Charcoal 
Irons, Common Sadirons, Tailors’ Geese, Sleeve and 
Flounce Irons, Pressing Irons, Laundry and Polishing 
Irons, &e. 

JoHn H. GraHam & Co., 118 Chambers street, New 
York: New pages covering a large variety of goods to be 
placed in their general catalogue. 

NorRTHERN REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Illustrated price-list of Great Glacier, Edelweiss, 
Snow Flake and Furniture City Refrigerators. 

JoHNSON-S1tocuM CoMPANy, successor to the Howell 
& Spaulding Company, Caro, Mich.: Catalogue relating 
to adjustable hameless Horse Collars. These are steel 
Collars which have neither Hames nor Straps. 

oro 


Fowler Bros. have succeeded to the business of S. J. 
Fowler, in Crandall, Texas. They will handle Hardware, 
Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Paints, Oils 
and Sporting Goods. 


The Hardware, Stove, Tinware, Paint and Sporting 
Goods stock of E. S. Aldrich, St. Regis Falls, N. Y., has 
been totally destroyed by fire. 
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DEATH OF EDWIN S. ROCKAFELLAR. 


DWIN S. ROCKAFELLAR, president of the Hollands 
Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., died suddenly in that city 
on the 18th ult. Mr. Rockafellar was born in Mechanics- 
burg, Pa., April 28, 1856. He attended the public schools 
at Harrisburg until the age of 13, when he entered the 
Hardware store of Henry Gilbert of that city. Here he 
remained five years, when he took a course in the East- 
man Commercial School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He then 
entered the employ of the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
Pittsburgh as bookkeeper, after which he became inter- 
ested in the jobbing firm of John B. Harker & Co. and 
came to Erie in 1881 with that firm to take the output 
of Hollow Ware of the Selden & Griswold Company. Mr. 
Harker withdrew from the firm one year later, Mr. Rock- 
afellar continuing alone for another year, when he be- 
came general manager of the Griswold Mfg. Company. 
He established the Hollands Mfg. Company in 1890, and 
left the employ of the Griswold Mfg. Company in 1893 
to take the management of the Hollands Company, with 
which he had since been identified. 


—_——_s--o———_————_—— 


CAROLINAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


T a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Retail 
A Hardware Association of the Carolinas, held at 
Chester, S. C., last week, the chairmen of the different 
committees reported everything in the best shape for the 
annual meeting of the association, which will be held at 
Charlotte, N. C., July 9 to 11. 

The programme of the meeting calls for three morn- 
ing sessions and one evening session. On two of the 
afternoons the members and. other visitors will be at lib- 
erty to inspect the manufacturers’ and jobbers’ exhibits, 
for which space has been provided at the City Hall. The 
other afternoon wili be occupied with a gun contest in 
which amateurs and professionals will participate, a num- 
ber of very handsome prizes having been donated by the 
Gun and Ammunition people for the contest. 

On the evening of the first day there will be a recep- 
tion at the Manufacturers’ Club, and on the following 
evening a theatre party. A trolley ride will be another 
of the entertainment features. As we have already an- 
nounced, the new Selwyn Hotel will be the official head- 
quarters. Free telephone service, including long distance, 
will be granted to all those attending the meeting, and re- 
duced rates on the railroads have been secured. 
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TRADE ITEMS. 


JAMES Sway, president of the James Swan Company, 
Seymour, Conn., expects to sail the latter part of June 
for his old home in Scotland, to be absent. until Septem- 
ber. 

Isaac CHuRCcH, Toledo, Ohio, manufacturer of expan- 
sion Bolts for fastening all kinds of structure to brick 
and stone work, has removed his business from Toledo, 
Ohio, to South Norwalk, Conn., where he is now in posi- 
tion to give prompt attention to the orders of the trade. 

THE WILKINSON SHEAR & CUTLERY CoMPANY, Reading, 
Pa., announces that its factory will be closed from June 
80 to July 15 for the purpose of taking the annual in- 
ventory. The company states that it will endeavor to 
execute promptly all orders received prior to June 30. 

THE GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, manu- 
facturer of the Leonard Cleanable Hardwood Refriger- 
ators, Grand Rapids, Mich., issues a circular under date of 
June 4, which gives a list of the company’s Refrigerator 
product on hand and ready for immediate shipment, 
and also a list with dates of styles of Refrigerators 
coming through the factory in the course of the next 
three or four weeks. Owing to the shortage in Refrig- 
erators manufactured for this season’s trade it is be- 
lieved that merchants will be interested in these lines. 
The company also announces that good progress is being 
made in the construction of its new plant, the main 
building, 550 ft. long, being now completed up to the sec- 
ond floor. Fifteen buildings are under construction, in- 
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cluding warehouses, dry kilns, enameling plant, brass 
foundry and administration building, and the company 
aims to have them all finished by November 1, in time to 
largely increase its capacity for next season’s trade. 

THE RETAIL HARDWARE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY of Minneapolis, M. S. Mathews, secretary, Bos- 
ton Block, Minnesota, has issued a statement of its condi- 
tion as presented at the quarterly meeting of the company 
on the 23d ult. The report shows that on May 20 the 
insurance in force amounted to $5,400,911, as compared 
with $4,440,023 on January 1, 1907. The net assets are 
set down at $114,060.96, including cash on hand of $108,- 
775.19, and premiums due, $5,285.77. The fire losses since 
January 1 aggregate $11,413.38. As we have already 
noted, the return premium for 1907 amounts to 45 per 


cent. 
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AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


A. C. Lederman Company, Grand Island, Neb., which 
has been incorporated with a paid in capital of $10,000, 
has succeeded to the Hardware, Stove and Seed business 
of Lederman Bros. 


Browder & Browder, Albion, Neb., have purchased the 
Hardware stock of W. H. Davis and consolidated it with 
their own Hardware, Stove, Tinware, Paint and Sporting 
Goods stock. 


W. F. Daugherty, Dayton, N. M., has purchased the 
Hardware business of H. B. Pearson. 


Hansen & Bernhard have purchased the business of 
C. C: Grafins, in Shelton, Neb., and will carry a line of 
Shelf Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Paints, Oils, Sporting 
and Athletic Goods. — 


Gamel & Swanson have succeeded Swanson Bros. and 
W. B. Gamel, in Loomas, Neb. The new firm will carry 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Paints, 
Oils, Sporting and Athletic Goods and Furniture. 


C. Nacke has purchased the business of Young, Knode 
& Co., in Hebron, Neb., and will conduct a business in 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricul- 
tural Implements, Paints, Oils and Sporting Goods. 


—_—— so 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


An-Teek-een Flat Stain Finish. 


The Martin-Senour Company, Chicago, Ill., is putting 
on the market a new specialty in the way of a one-coat 
flat stain finish which is called An-Teek-een. This is a 
finish for oak, pine, cypress, maple and all kinds of wood. 
It will intensify the natural beauty and grain of the 
wood and will produce the soft satin Flemish finish 
admired by many discriminating people. It is very 
penetrating, readily entering into. the pores of the wood 
without raising the grain, as shown on the company’s 
sample cards of color shades. Old painted woodwork, 
such as doors, furniture, baseboards, window sills, &c., . 
can be made to look like new by first removing the old 
paint and then using the finish. The finish can be 
waxed, shellacked or varnished, as desired. It is put 
up in packages from % pint to 1 gal. 

———_3- o——__—_ 


Whitman Adjustable Window Screen. 


Tuthill Screen Company, Middletown, N. Y., for whom 
Surpless, Dunn & Co., 74-76 Murray street, New York, 
are sales agents, is putting on the market the adjustable 
window screen here illustrated. The feature of this 
article to which attention is especially called by the man- 
ufacturer is that it will fit any ordinary sized window 
in such a way -a8 to’be absolutely insect proof. Its range 
of adjustability 1s 50 per cent. of its closed width. Thus, 
if the screen closed measures 24 in. wide, it will open 
to 35 in., and will fit any window between these two 
widths. After fitting the screen to the opening the thumb 
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screws at the top and bottom, as shown in the cut, may 
be tightened, thus making a rigid frame, the same as 
those made to fit any particular window, with the extra 
advantage that it can be taken out instantly if desired 
and put in another window wider or narrower, as the 
case may be. It will also act as a sliding screen, having 
grooves in the side which fit over strips (furnished free 
with each screen) tacked on the stops the full length 
of the window casing. This makes it possible to get at 
the blinds without taking the screen out of the window, 
and to have the window open either at the top or bottom. 
As each half of the screen is independent of the other, it 
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Whitman Adjustable Window Screen. 


is impossible for it to stick or refuse to work in damp 
weather. As it is against the lower sash and not under 
it, the center metal strips are not bowed out by the 
weight of the sash resting on them. The wire is drawn 
very tight by a special device that makes a perfect fit 
between the two halves of the screen. A metal strip 
across the top and bottom adds greatly to its strength, 
and also makes the screen flush with the window sash 


_ for its entire width. A small spring on the strip tacked 


to the window casing holds the screen firmly at the top 
of the window when it is desired to have the window 


lowered from the top. 
He 


Malleable Iron Nut Lock Washers. 


The nut lock washer shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration is a product of the St. Louis Malleable Casting 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. It is made of malleable iron, 
and the nut locking feature does not in any way inter- 
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tened by blows of the hammer, and if the burr is thus 
unfitted for use again the remaining nicks are brought 
into service. For the purpose of securing the flange of 
the washer, so that it will not turn on its base, nicks 
are provided in the outer rim and the fastening is made 





Fig. 1.—Malleable Iron Nut Lock Washers. 


by turning the corner down into wood. When used on 
iron plates the same effect is accomplished by use of a 
pointed chisel to turn up a burr on the plate within 
the recess. It is pointed out that in providing these 
iinprovements no additional material is required and no 
extra cost of manufacture is entailed. The washers are 
made as a substitute for the common style of cast iron 





Fig. 2.—Top and Bottom View of Malleable Iron Nut Lock 
Washers. 


washers, with the same diameter. of bearing surface as 
cast washers, but about one-half the thickness. The 
company points out that the washers can be sold cheaper 
per washer than cast ones, besides being a stronger 
washer, saving two-thirds in freight rates, hauling and 
weight to structure, also saving % to 1 in. in length of 
bolts, and including the nut lock feature without addi- 
tional expense to the purchaser. 
Satan cineca 


Improved Martin Folding Ice Skate. 


The accompanying cuts represent improvements made 
by the Martin Skate Company, 208-212 Camden street, 
Boston, Mass., in its folding skate. The uprights on the 
skate are said to be three or four times as strong as 
heretofore, and the upper bar on which the heel and 
lever slide has been made 1-16 in. deeper and 50 per cent. 





Fay. 1.—Improved Martin Folding Ice Skate. 


fere with its use as an ordinary washer. In fact, the 
same washer without the nut locking feature has been 
manufactured by the company for several years. The 
nut locking device recently added consists of four nicks 
cast in the face of the washer. When the nut is screwed 
fast in position it is locked by placing the point of a 


thicker. The upper portions or clamps have been rein- 
forced in ali instances, especially around the holes 
through which the rivets pass. The heel breast is now 
supplied with a small vise which wedges between the heel 
breast and the upper bar, holding the breast rigidly in 
place in the desired notch. The finish of the goods is 





Fig. 2.—Top View of Martin Skate, Folded. 


cold chisel in the nick and turning up a burr against the 
nut with the blow of a hammer. LEither one or more 
of the nicks can be thus treated, although the turning 
of a single burr is usually sufficient to secure the nut. 
To unlock the nut for removal, the burr is simply flat- 





referred to as being of the same high standard as last 
year. ‘he 1907-1908 models include rink, hockey and 
racer skates. The company manufactures waterproof 
wallets suitable for carrying and keeping the folded 
skates. 
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Cleveland Improved Family Grindstone, 


The particular improvement in the family grindstone 
here illustrated is the pressed steel base, which takes the 
place of the former wood base. The steel base obviates 
warping and splitting and throwing the stone out of true, 
besides making a more substantial article. The castings 


‘S 


TON 





Cleveland Improved Family Grindstone. 


are of malleable iron, which reduces breakage to a mini- 
mum. The stone is genuine Berea, especially selected and 
finished with the idea of making a first-class grindstone 
for light work. The device is put on the market by the 
Cleveland Stone Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


—».-e—__ —_ 


Everybody’s Rotary Washing Machine. 


The American Woodenware Mfg. Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, has added to its line the Rotary Washer shown in 
the accompanying illustration. The cut affords a broken 
away view of the tub of the machine, revealing the 
agitator and making the method of operation entirely 
clear. It is operated on the ball and socket principle, 
which the manufacturer states reduces friction to the 





Everybody’s Rotary Washing Machine. 


minimum and makes the action very easy. There are but 
thre2 parts to the mechanical movement, the ball, the 
socket and the race. A ball bearing platform, consisting 
of a cross platform of hardwood mounted on four roller 
bearing castings, facilitates moving the machine about 
with ease; but it may be had without the platform if so 
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ordered. The construction of this washer is said to be 
the best in every detail, and it is fully guaranteed by the 
manufacturer. 

a 


The Mechanics’ Favorite Wrench. 


The Uwanta Wrench Company, Meadville, Pa., is offer- 
ing the wrench shown herewith, which is referred to as 
strong, convenient, durable and simple in construction. 
The tie piece A on the back of the movable jaw is de- 
signed to prevent this jaw gaping open when subjected to 


: 


The Mechanics’ Favorite Wrench. 


extreme pressure. The deep groove B is to prevent the 
nut becoming disengaged from the jaw by wear or ex- 
treme pressure. The hexagon nut C is agreeable to the 
touch, affording a quick and firm grasp with the strong- 
est part of the hand, so that great pressure can be ex- 
erted on the jaw. If sufficient pressure cannot be se- 
cured with the hand, as is sometimes the case with worn 
off corners on nuts and studs, another wrench may be 
applied to the hexagon nut, thus assuring the needed 
pressure. The length of the thread in the hexagon nut 
is 1 in. in diameter of the nut, plus 4 in. The head, bar 
and shank of the wrench are a one-piece drop forging, 
made of best 30-point carbon open hearth steel. The mov- 
able jaw and nut are of malleable iron, especially made 
for this purpose. The handle is of the best quality beech, 
well seasoned and oiled. The ferrule extends well up 
over the handle, and the end nut is deeply recessed so as 
to form a ferrule for the end of the handle. All handles 
are fitted to taper of shank, so that they will not-split. 
The wrenches are furnished both bright and black in 8, 
10, 12 and 15 in, sizes. 
——3--e—___—_. 


Millers Falls Breast Drill No. 24. 


The breast drill shown herewith is offered by the Mil- 
lers Falls Company, 28 Warren street, New York. The 
general construction is like that of the company’s No. 12, 
except that the gear is provided with a stop, making it 





Millers Falls Breast Drill No. 24. 


positively stationary while adjusting the chuck. The 

chuck is made to hold both square and round shanks, hav- 

ing a range from square and round shank twist drills up 

to 13-32 in. in diameter to expansive bit shanks and taper 

shanks. The ease with which the chuck grips and re- 

leases the tool is alluded to as a distinctive feature, 
—_—_>+-@—____—_ 


THE Goutps Mre. Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y., is 
calling attention to its Spray Pumps for whitewashing 
and cold water painting on all classes of buildings, 
fences, &c., whether of wood,.stone or cement. Compari- 
sons on spraying versus the brush ‘method show that the 
former is cheaper and more effective. A pamphlet has 
been recently issued by the company covering this sub- 
ject, also one relating to.Air Pumps for automobile tires. 
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Hib-Spe-Bar and Rev-o-noc Washing Machines. 


The accompanying cuts represent washing machines 
put on the market by Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 
Chicago, Il]. The washer shown in Fig. 1 is operated by 
a lever which works up and down. This communicates 
power to a flywheel which relieves the operator of the 
necessity of constant exertion, as a single downward 
movement of the lever is sufficient to turn the dasher 
back and forth at least three times. The mechanism is 





Fig. 1.—The Hib-Spe-Bar Washing Machine. 


alluded to as simple and the parts as strongly made, 
carefully fitted and working smoothly and almost noise- 
lessly. The tub is strongly made of seasoned cedar, the 
staves are tongued and grooved and held together by two 
round electrically welded galvanized iron hoops and by 
a flat galvanized iron hoop at the top. The inside of the 
tub is corrugated on the sides and bottom, and is thor- 
oughly waterproof. The legs are fitted into galvanized 
malleable irom sockets which are bolted to the tub. The 





Fig. 2.—The Rev-o-noc Washing Machine. 


cover, which is hinged, is made double and when lifted 
the entire mechanism is out of the way, so that access 
to the tub is extremely easy. The wringer support is 
secured to the tub by galvanized iron plates. All working 
parts are japanned black, and the tub is finished in nat- 
ural wood and varnished. The dasher is operated by a 
shaft fitteé with a galvanized iron support which can 
be readily removed if necessary. It is explained that 
while th> washer operates with a comparatively increased 
speed, there is no tendency to wear the clothes, The 
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motion of the dasher to and fro is not accompanied by 
jerks, as the speed at starting and stopping is very slow, 
the speed gently accelerating to a midway point and com- 
ing gradually to a stop at the end of the latter half of the 
stroke. This produces an agitated condition of the water 
which thoroughly permeates all of the clothes and cleanses 
them rapidly. The flywheel of the machine shown in 
Fig. 2 makes seven revolutions with every downward 
thrust of the lever. It is pointed out that it is not neces- 
sary to follow the lever down to the lowest point, but that 
it can be released and no further effort exerted until it 
starts downward again, a single downward stroke oper- 
ating the lever up and down three times without further 
exertion. The compound gearing insures speed, and the 
rapid motion of the flywheel produces an evenness and 
smovthness of running which is both pleasant and thor- 
ough. The dasher increases and diminishes in speed in 
the same manner as in the first described machine. The 
tub is extra heavy, constructed in a substantial manner 
ot clear red Louisiana cypress. The legs are cross braced, 
so as to be rigid. The top is double to prevent 
warping. The few metal parts are simple, strong 
and not liable to get out of order, and all parts are inter- 
changeable. The cover is hinged, and when it is lifted all 
of the machinery is shifted to one side, making it easy to 
get at the contents of the tub. A strong support is pro- 
vided for attaching the wringer. With each right and 
left metion of the dasher the water is forced through the 
clothes, which are given a slight squeeze by the rapid 
circular motion. It is stated that the machine can be 
easily run by a child, and that the motion is not tire- 


some when continued. 
a rs 


The Watkins Spoke Brace. 


The Watkins spoke brace, which has been patented 
and is manufactured by Simpson & Ore, Knoxville, Tenn., 
is shown in the accompanying cuts. The two parts of the 
brace are shown above and its application immediately 
below. The device is made of best grade malleable iron 





The Watkins Spoke Brace. 


in neat finish, and is packed one dozen sets (24 pieces) 
in a box, with rivets; sizes to suit standard wheels. The 
brace furnishes a quick and cheap repair, that, it is said, 
makes good as new the part mended. The ends of the 
spoke rest on a metal base, securely clamping both spoke 
and rim, and preventing either giving way. The brace 
can be applied by any one and without removing the 
wheel. It is recommended for the use of livery men who 
make long trips into the rural districts, and also for 
farmers’ use. The brace saves the expense of having tire 
and rim of wheel taken off and a new spoke put in, with 
the loss of time and use of vehicle during repairs. 
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New Model Allwia Folding Go-Cart. 


Sidway Mercantile Company, Elkhart, Ind., is offer- 
ing the English style folding go-cart, shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. In Fig. 2 the cart is shown folded, 
the size then being 444 x 16% x 27% in. It weighs 18 Ib. 
The hood folds with the cart, and takes up but little 
additional space. The manufacturer states that the cart 





Fig. 1-——New Model Allwin Folding Go-Cart. 


is made of the very best material throughout, and that 
frequent inspection is made during the process of con- 
struction. The handle and seat are held in place by an 
automatic locking device, Fig. 3, which is released by the 
toe of the shoe, This permits the mother to hold her 
child in one arm and open or close the cart with the other 
hand. There are incased springs located directly under 
the child’s spine to take up all the jar. The wheels are 
held apart by two braces, the rear brace being reinforced. 
This is to make the cart rigid when open and locked. 
The wheels are carried by double steel forks, which hold 








~ PAINTS, Ol LS 


the axles, the forks being of sufficient strength to sup- 
port 500 Ib. The cart has two positions: upright and re- 
clining or sleeping, and can be changed from one position 
to the other in three or four seconds’ time. The running 





Fig. 2.—Allwin Go-Cart Folded. 


gear parts are heavily tinned, and the balance of the 
metal parts are either nickel plated, oxidized or enam- 
eled, as the case may be, while the bright parts are lac- 
quered to prevent tarnishing. The hood is easily ad- 
justed forward or back, and can be put on or removed in 
a few seconds. Parasol§ can be furnished if desired. 
The cart is suitable for a baby from two months to four 





Fig. 3.—-Rcleasing Autumatic Locking Device. 


years of age, making a baby carriage and go-cart ail in 
one. The carts are finished in different colors of wood 
and seats. Runners are also made, which convert them 
into sleighs, and do not interfere with the folding. 


ES 
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Animal, Fish and Vege- Miscellaneous— 
Barytes: 
table Oils— gal White, Foreign......@ ton $18. sg 8 
: Amer,. floated........ # ton 1 
MOltg, Bolle yecrss scence Git | Off COlOE..-cnesvnnese B ton 13.00@16.50 
State and Western, raw....44 @45 oem, bulk,........ "S fon —— 3.25 
Raw Calcutta, in DE nonce 70 @.. China Clay, imported, ®. W ton ti 00@17 = 
& ‘. 
Tard, Bztre Prime, Winter...) 7% | Cobalt, Oxide......... %i'io0  250@ 2.60 
wat on detec eceeeereeneneeee 49 @s2 Whiting, Rominetial.@ 1m Se 2 
i. Mecabscdccdadetsavaguecscnca aa oe 4 5 ‘ 
Cotton-seed. Crude, f.o.b. mills.. @.. x Ghia... 8 100 tb ‘eo@ 65 

Summer Yellow, Prime........ @.. . S ; 

Summer White............ : @b2 Putty, Commercial-—¥ 100 m 

Yellow Winter.... eoes @E2 te ene is cdenedcanduad $1.70 os 
Ss s ie ..59 @60 n bbls, or tubs............ t v1, 

ere a Winker. ..72 @73 In 1 f to 5  cans....... 2.65 @2,95 

Bleached Winter.......... 15 @76 | In 12% to 50 tb cans....... 1.50 @1.90 

Bleached Winter, Extra....... @.. Spirits Turpentine— % cal. 
Tallow, Prime..........sccccccee 60 @61 Tm O82 BBM... 2.00 scccccsccccsess 60 @60% 
Whale, Crude.......cscsccesees+30 @36 Te MMCNINO DOB. ccccccvecccccces 604%4@61 

Natural Winter.............+- 46 @47 aah 

Bleached Winter............+. 18 @9 |, Glue - oe 

Extra Bleached Winter...... 50 @51 Oo IMET gocccccccccccccccccccccoce 7 z 9 
Menhaden, Brown, Strained...32 @33 SOMMON BONE......++seeeeeeeeee aa 

Light Strained... ..32 @33 Extra White...... eeccccccccccecs 18 @24 

Northern : 1:26 @2 Foot Stock, White............. 12 @14 

NR sD en ucauaaweuenel 2% @27 Foot Stock, Brown.........+++. 9 @u 
Cocoanut, Ceylon 2 th 9%4@ 9% ja BREGS, oc coccccgeccccecoces 4 cS 

DONE? i vuvendeans -B 10 @10% Irish eeccccce eeeeeereecsccsceees 13 @ié 
Cod, Domestic, Prim ltr 36 @38 Low Grade Oe eee eee ECCS eee 10 12 

Newfoundland ..... «+040 @42 Medi aie 4 @lt 
Dee MIG ka bvecavenceaxnacenes 47 @5o | Medium TtOnweeseceseeereeees : 

Saponified .......-+++..+. em 7 @™%| Gum Shellac— ¥ 
Olive, Italian, bbls,, Yellow..85 @1.00 | Bleached, Commercial.......... 45 @46 
Neatsfoot, ina ase 56 @57 PL wacccddosundccasuunade 56 @57 
Palm, TA cniodeniaoesse TE GTi URIOIS occcdcccceccvccacccccencct 40 @50 

Diamond J....cccccscccceccoscscee 59 @60 

Mineral Oils— Fine, Orange. Posassvaesacatdedal 82 @st 

A, Uy, GATTO. coccccccccccececess 
chee. 29 gravity, 2@30 cold # gal. Kale, Pcdnacsacctcecdesgasa 2 oo 
Rvcdsaauneganceeeisxaceninueee @ 

2 gre “eravity, 15 cold test “Tage Octagon Wiicacdsgaavesidsacusdss 58 ast 
cylinder, 9a | BO oo 
Paraffine, 903- @1s% Colors in Oil— et 

GOB gravity......cscccccceccceces 13 @13% | Black, Lampblack...............12 @14 

$83 gravity......-++ sdebeweainee 10%@11% | Blue, Chinese,.....s.scccsesesees 36 @46 

Bed cccccccccces ecssdisensuedtcd 13 @14% | Blue, Prussian..........0.000+++- 32 @36 










Blue, Ultramarine,...........++. 13 @l6é | 8b 
ei eee ll @i4 Black, poeey eb eadddenentassoenus 16 
Gy, . COO ccctecnsedccdcnane 2 @ié Lamp, 
CS, eee @24 Blue, 4 @6 
Sienna, Raw........sececeeseeees 12 @15 | Blue, a. deccnsecceccoes 30 @33 
a eee ae 122 @15 Se, DB  cnacccscdsaceedd 23 @32 
BO, De ikcicrctcusdqndveneida ll @l4 Blue, Ultramarine.............. 3%@15 
Cee: . PR ive caiecccedvcccanes ll @i4 Brown. 7. stadvacsuceadl «- ¥4@1 
. an armine, No, 40...........se00s $3.10@3.25 
White Lead, Zinc, &c. Green, Chrome, ordinary...... See 7 
: : #@ tb Green, Chrome, pure........... 17 @3 
Lead, English white, in Oil.. 95@10 Lead, Red, bbls., % bbls., kegs... @ 7% 
Lead, American White: in a | Litharge, bbls., % bls., kegs.... @ 7% 
ots 0 or over, in Oil... Ocher, American....... 
Lots less than 500 tb, in Oil... 8 American Golden olbces 8 2a he 
Lead. White. in oil, 25 ib tin MOONS Nitgiieasduaysduccucgaane 
pails, add to keg price...... -@% Foreign Golden 
Lead, White, in oil, 12% b tin Orange Mineral, 
pails, add to keg price...... -@1 OD sé cater dudduede 
Lead, White, in oil, 1 to5 German ... 
ass’ted tins, add to keg price .. @ 1 American 
Lead, American. Terms: For lots 1 Red. I . ’ 
tons and over %¢ rebate; and 2% for | Red, Indian, English........... 4%4@ 6 
cash if paid in 15 days from date of BEI cic cixecessancdiownas 3 @™@M 
invoice; for lots of 500 lbs, and over | Red, Turkey, English.......... 4 @10 
2% for cash if paid in 15 days from} Red. Tuscan. English......... sean 





date of invoice, for lots of less than | Red, Venetian, A 
500 Ibs. net. #8 MEE dcciiccncs Ts 100 31 $1.15@1, Dela 
Zinc, American, dry...........- 5%@ 5% | g; 1 
Zinc, French : ienna. Ttoalian. Burnt and 
Antwerp, Red Seal, dry........-- 8% ena eognsddidessivodded 3 @9 
Antwe Green Seal, dry........ 10% y= oa Raw, Powdered...... 3 @T7 
Paris, "Red Seal, drs. ic cduacacuntad % merican, Raw............++.- 1%@ 2 
Paris. Green Seal, dry............-. li | ,, American Burnt and Pow’'d. 1%4@ 2 
Zinc, V. M. French, ig Boppy Oil: Tale, French........... # ton $18.00@25.00 
Green Seal’ BUOTRGM noc cccsenss # ton 15.00@25.00 
Lots of 1 ton and over...... 13%@13% | Terra Alba, French. 7me -9@ 1.00 
Lots of less than 1 ton...... 13%@13% | English ............. #100 .80@ 1.00 
Zinc, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: American ..# 100%, No.1, .75@ .80 
Red Seal: American ..# 100%, No.2, .60@ .65 
Lots of 1 ton and over...... 11%@12% | Umber, T’key. Bnt. & Pow..2 @ 3% 
Lots of less than 1 ton...... 12%@12% | Turkey, Raw and Powdered... 24@ 3% 
Discounts.—French Zine.—Discounts| Burnt, American.............. 1%4@ 2 
to buyers, of 10 bbl, lots of one or mixed Raw, American...... ste. 
grades, 1%; 25 bb Is., 2%; 50 bbls., 4%. zener aes. hag a -:.12 @16 
Vermilion, American Lead..... 7 
Dry Colors— ® | ‘Onicksilver, bulk......-.-..2.., ea 
Black, Carbon.......sssssseseeees 64%4@10 Quicksilver, bags................ @66 
Black Drop, American......--- 34@ 8 English, Imported...........- 65 @70 
ack Drop, English............5 @15 CHI “eccosccaes sasddadedsead $0.90@1.00 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in Jtalics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 


They usually 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Pricer.—A range of prices is indicated by 


means of the symbol @. 





Aajusters Blind— J 
Domestic, # dos. PROD. osecessned at 3 


CID ccoccccccccccccccccccccccesccees 10% 
_ —See Fasteners, Blind. 


Window Stop— 

Ives’ Patent.....--.cscceccceccccceeees 35% 

Taplin’s Perfection..... eessenses ery 4 
Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shelis, &c. 

Anti— Rattlers— 

Fernald Mfg. Co. Burton Anti- 
Rattlers, Noe —-. —_ Nos, 1, 
ata” » Suice: * Pitan, oo. 
: nifte’ : 

= — sbhosensnouennees 2.00. $3.00 
Anvils—American— ; 

Eagle Anvils........--+++++ ¥b G&e¢ 


Hay-Budden, Wrought.......-- 9L@I% ¢ 
Trenton oscepeusonesnkbsbeen #8 hb 9@9%?¢ 


Imported— 
hue wee Est tne. a 349 
"Anvil, Vise an rill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.0u........15&10% 
Apple Parers— See Parers, 
Apple, &c. : 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’ — — 
Livingston Nail Co.......-+eeeseeee 33%% 
Augers and Bits— ; 
Com. Soutie Spur. .70&5 @70£10% 
Jennings’ Patn., rey, finish. 








Ge 5u60d10 % 
Black Lip or Blued. - 6IG65ES 7 
Boring Mach. Augers. (200s 109 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist..... yok10% 
Ford's Auger and Car Bits....... 40&5% 
Ft, Washington Auger Co., Cony 
BFAD cccccccccccccccccccccccseccococes fo 
pore. Pat. Aeon 5 Bits. ....ccccces 25% 
ennin 
> 10 ext. 2 R. Jennings’ at 25% 
No. 30, R. Jennings’ list...... Oats 
Russell Jennings’..........+.+ 25& 10&2 % 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits.....ccccseces 
Mayhew’s Countersink Bits 
Pugh’s Black....-.......+s++++ saneeeeeDd 
Pugh’s Jennings Pattern.......++++ 35 
gees Bel Hangers’ Bits:.. 
el an “ue 
Bncil's Car Bits, 12-in. twist + 60% 


Snell’s King Auger Bits.. 
Wright’s Jennings’ Bits..... ° 
Bit Stock Drills— 
See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s small, $18; large, S75 .60&10% 


lark’s Pattern, No. 1, 
7 Se ee W dor. Bs, Wy 


Ford's lark’s Pattern............- 
Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat. ‘Be 

Ensas Pat., small size, $18.00; large 
size, $26. 60&10&10% 
ET ccunknsnsenevaveksausin tases oooe 

Gimlet Bits— 

Per gro. 
Oommon Dbie. Cut... .$3.00@3.25 

German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$45.75; 11 to 18, $5.75 

Hollow Augers— 

Ronney Pat., per doz. .$6.50@7.00 


eee eee eeeeeeeseeee 





DBREB ccccsecesecces eoccceces soe 20010% 
SRRRNENOIL acc convanenonees cccccedbocecs 
Wood's Universal..........e.sserecces 8 
oo. Pp p Augers and Bits— 
i MPIONS. os crenvc,aess 
Ford's eoeeccccvccoce eas, 
oO, E. Jennings, & Co : 
enegeenee BD cvsvascsosscensagsnas 15% 
geen Te: KATY 
Bnell’s pesapeephoeosensnce o0eencescseses 40 


Awl Hafts—See endive, 
Mechanics’ Tool, 
Awls-— 
Bred Awlse: 
Handled ........gro. $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered. ..gro. ¢ 
pemipenes. Patent. .gro. ¢ 


Pe 
Gurandied, Patent. .gro. ores é 
Unhdled, Shidcred. .9r0. 65@T0¢ 
Srendt drole: $3.50@4.00 
andled, Com...gro. 
Handled, Socket..gro.811.60@12.00 
Awl and Tool Sets—see 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 
Axes— 
le Bit, base weights: Per Gos. 
rst Quality. eee ee o Bh.75@5.00 
Second Quality.... - $4. 25@ 4.50 
Doubdle Bit, base weights 
First Quality........ $7.00@7.50 
Second Quality......$6.50@6.75 


Thus 33% @ 


33% & 10% signifies 


Axle Grease— 
See Grease, Aale 
Iron or Steel 


AG@s ¢ 


Axles— 
Concord, Loose Collar. 
Concord, Solid Collar.. .4%4@5%¢ 
No, 1 Common, Loose. .342.@4 ¢ 
Ao. 14 Com., New Btyleswasé 
No. 2 nolid Collar...... 8%@4¢ 
dialf latent: 


Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 22. . -70@75 7, 
eg iy yr ae 10@75% 
Nos. 15 to 18......-- Ogee 
Nos. to 2....... VE@5ES% 


Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, a turned 
-» HaGs¢ 
Common and Ooncord, ‘tirned. 


» 514@6¢ 
Half Patent....... F . 914@10¢ 
Bai Fishing— 
Hendryx: ss 
A Bait. ccocccccccccseees ccccscene see 
B Bait........-..0000 Ciena soncccoess 25% 
Competitor Bait........s-sseseees 20&5 7% 
Balances— Sash— . 
Caldwell Mab. ccsvonweseseseeensses 50% 
SINS cancoremaenanail s0aida60 
Spring— 
Spring Balances...... .50&10@60% 
Chatillon’s: s 
Light Spg, Balances........ 50@50&10% 
Straight Balances,.......... 40@10& 10% 
Circular Balances..........+-+++ 50&10% 
Large Dial....ccccccccccccccsccccccere 30% 
Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 


Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 ib. 
er lb., 2% @ 3¢ 


Towe 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate... gro. $8.50 


Beams, Sente— 


Scale Beams. rere 
Chattillon’s No. ings one 30% 
Chattillon’s No. 2..........06+6 soos 


Beaters, Carpet— 
Holt-Lyon Co. 

No. 12 Wire Coppered #8 doz. $0.80; 
TRON  .cccupcsesoccencessancesesee 
No, 11 Wire Coppered # doz. $1. 18; 

OE Re ES 1/20 
No, 10 on —— sevese #8 doz, 3 50 

Western W. onl 
No. 1 Blestsic.- eccccces oa . Fo 
ao 2 Buffalo.......... ees 00 
0.3 Perfection Dust...... re. $8.00 


Egs- 
Holt-Lyon Co.: 

Holt, or doz., No. 5, , $0.80; 
No. enn $1.15; we nd "Jap’d, 
$185; No. 6, Jap’d, $1.65, 

L . Jap’d, per doz, No. 2, 


Taplin “Mfg, Co. : 


Im coved Dover i BST A gro., 60, 
$6.00; No, ion. ‘0; 
‘oe oe $8.50; No, 


Hotel, $15.00; "No. 152, "Hotel 

; No. , Tumbler, 
$8.50" No. 202. Tumbler Tin’d, 
50; No, 300, Mammoth, per 


doz.,” 
7 & eee Mfg, Co.: 
DUN: shantdootssosnsesun $6.00 
Weteae. Sy. # gro., Buffalo, 


No, '2, $8.00: Fe No. 3, 


Wonder (R M, Co,)..® gro, net, $6.25 
Bellows— 
Blacksmith, Standard List. . 










Split Leather...... - 60k 10@65 % 

rain Leather.... . .50@ 506 10% 
Hand— rs 

Inch.. 6 7% 6 2. @.t2 
Doz. .$5.00 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.50\ 2 
Molders— x 

Inch.. 10 12 14 eB I< 
Doz. .$7.50 9.00 12.00 15.90 z 

Bells— Cow— 

Ordinary ewe ree 
Bion grade. CANES 
SNE ncachemaktns o0eecesencnesseesn teen 

NR schists edcananecsan ae 

te 

Abbe’s Goes. as ne aeuaes 

Barton G eee 50% 

Rome, Re ri E. Mfg. Co. inne 

Yankee a 

and— 

Polished, Brass......50@50€¢10% 
White Metal. -50@ 5045 


Nickel Plated...... .* 40410@ 50% 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 
per cent. discount to 33% and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 
also THE IRON AGE Direcrory, issued May, 1906, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 


thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and 


Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of “ Standard Hard- 


ware Lists” 
many leading goods. 


has been issued and contains the list prices of 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants, 


COME. sac icaunes EOE Eee 
Cone’s Globe Hand Bells...... 33%) 
ee eee a3 
Miscellaneous— 
Pere De 6 ascciias lb., 24@24¢ 
Church and School... .60@60é5% 
Lavie Cali tells..........02.0. DIVALU 4 


Belting— Leather— 


Eatra Heavy, Short Lap. 6045 % 
Regular Short Lap... .60&104&57 

DEE. abs ae eee nae Wd ot A 
Light Standard. os einen 
Cut Leather Lacing. « cescee Was % 
Leather Lacing Sides, per eq, i. , 


Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low one, 
15@7545 % 
Common Standard... .0@704.10% 
NEUE 4440040 ahead 70@ 10657, 
Estra ... seeees COOLSG6IEIOY 
High Grade.. sone e HUE5@I0E10% 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... 40% 
Detroit Scoeneee > Pightaing 4 pie 


Nees _ $4. 
No, 3, $ ih 4, $16.25; No. "5 


Green nae Tire Benders and Up. 
BOCTETS ccoccccccccccccccccce eeeecececes 
Bicycle Goods— 

John 8. Leng’s Son & Co,’s ae list : 
Chain, Parts, apenes... Seccccccseem 
DUES cocccccccccece ecccccccccccccccesO 
Bits— 

Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 
Blocks— Tackle— 


Common Wooden........... 15% 
Hartz St. Tackle Blocks.... 
B. & B, Co. 


Boston Wood Snatch 50% ; Eclip: 
Steel, we Hollow Steel,’ 50&1 
Star Wire -dhope 50% ; “Tarbox Metal 


Snatch Tarbox New Style 
Steel, oad; Wire Rope Enateh, 


Lane‘ s Patent Automatic Lock and 


SUNY ‘scndubudesuhbicdsttedanseceenee 30% 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal, Iron........ name 
Stowell’s Loading..........-+.++ 108 


See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 
Paper and Wood ee “<i 
NINN i bhai cba o's + +00 


% 
h 


Boards, Wash— ‘ 


See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 

Keuffel & Esser Co.......00+ee00000 886% 
Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carrtage (cut thread) : 


% X 6 and smaller... .70€5@. .% 
Larger and Longer. 6042 a—? 
Phila. Eagle,$3.00 list May 2}, 
80 
eee es@eses? 


Machine (cut thread): 
%& X 4 and smaller .70&74@—% 
Larger and longer. .60¢71 @—% 


Door and Shutter— 


Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
Inch . 3 4 5 6 8 
Per doz. $0.30 35 .45 60 80 
Cnet oo Spring on ie Jap’é: 


10 
1.20 1. 0 2.25 
Cast Iron Chain, Fiat Jopanned: : 
G6 ake wae aes 8 10 
a rrr $1.90 1.40 1.65 
Cast Iron Fiat Shutter, Jap’d., 
Brass Knobs: 
i ee. 8 10 
Ee” $0.75 95 1.95 
Wrought Barrel Japd. neuen, 
— Bronzed. . - » 60410 
~—— soon es - 04 10@0€ 106 107 
8 ution ween ees D0L5@50E 1085 
ere NeOR. .rvccvee wena 


re 54.05 60 —emare 
el Patent Ne ccemeeannamecal 50 





Plow and Stove— 
PO vcnae eee -65410@—Z, 
Stove Seateeandsac case 
Tire— 
Common Iron. ..cccccescce BZ 
Norway Eien re sococeee se OE 
American Screw Compa 


— tis Me i} oa hs, Maa 
e a, 18) ic eee 
State, list Dec Wiscssci 802 


Franklin Moore Co.:— 

Norway Phila., list Oct, 16 bes i” 

Eagle F bila, list Oct. 16, ’4... 

* Dec. > ‘99. ecccccccee 

Mount ¢ Rae Bolt 

Norway Phila., list Oct. * 

Eagle Phila., list O “ange 

Mount Carmel list Bess ‘os *99.. 80% 
Russell. 2 Burdsall & Ward "Bolt & 


Co. 
Empire, list Dec, 28, °99......0+0+.80% 
Norway Phila., list Oct., '84...... 80% 
Shelton Co.: 
Tiger Brand, list Dec, 2, ’99..... 80% 
Phila., Eagle, list Oct, *, 1883. 822% 
Upon i Nut nt 3 
Bolts.. ccccccccccccscoce teeny 


Borers, Tap— 

Borers Tap, Ring, wtth Sypee: 
Se %m 1% 
| ale + $4.80 6.60 oe 8.50 


2% 
Per aero naseneess ae, 11.50 
Ryterprise Mfg. Co., No, 1, £5: No. 


% 
va 


$1.75; No. 3, $2.50 each........ 25% 
aa. Mitre— 
C. E. Jennings & Co..........0s00- 30% 


Langdon, New Langdon and Lang- 
don Improved, 20&10%; Langdon 


MAME: dcncuesensessentetansoeenens 15&107 
Ree pucdenent 40% 
CET cnséncunsnxuss canakbataeendecsasté 40% 
Stanley R. & L. Co,: Nos, 240 to 

460, 30%; Nos, 50 and 60......... 35% 

Braces— 

Common Bal Amer enka 25Q1 

UT -caseativseseccas 0% 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s....,...... 10% 


rey 8 No. 70 to 1 cs 

ok Sane EG % 

aayeew, 8s Ratchet ee 607, 
ayhew’s Quick Action Hay Pat.. 80% 

Mi = fv prill pBTaces. -g. D6A10 

° 0. 

Btaniey"R & L, *Oo.: ey 
Stanley, 35%; Victor......sseee0e45% 
Brackets— 

ane er 3 70k10@75410 
triffin’s Pres: t 5&10@75&10. 

Griftin’s Folding Bracket... 10410, 

Stowell’s Cast Shelf, 15%; Sink. 309 

Western, W. G. Co.. Wire......60810% 
Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


gates 
urne \ 

Western, we, S:°: eeecuecciee ae 
Wire Goods Co................ = earaigG 
aenete, Galvanized— 
M’f’gr’s list, price per gross. 

Quart’..10 2 (14 


, 81 to 123, 207 to 











Water, Reg. ..25.35 28.00 32.00 | x 

Water. Hvy.. .45.85 48.00 52.00 +32 

Fire, Rd. Btm.s2.00 34.65 38.65 s 

Well ....... 387.35 $1.95 $5.35 
Bucks, Saw— 

OE #8 gro. $36.00 


Bull Rings—See Ringe, Bull 
Butts— Brass— 
Wrought, High List, Oct. 26, '06. 
45456104 
Cast Brass, Tiehout’s................ 
ast ae 
Fast Joint, Broad. . 
Fast Joint, Narrow.. ea 
Loose Joint..........70a1 
Loose Pin............Wé1 
Mayer’s Hinges......... 
Parliament Butts.......70@70&8 
Wrought Steel— 
Discount. 
Reversible and Broad...... 145% 
Light OTeEeENG, Tight Nar- 
row pais ik acca * sucess 
Loose Joint, Narrow, Light 
Inside Blind, etc. eooceese stn 
Back Flaps, Table Chest... 39 


ese, Bird— 
Hendryx Brass: Seri 
ue. net list: 1200, Seo. 
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F 
Ge.utyz Bronze; Series 700, 800. 307% Gentlemen’s Chests, with Tools..25% Central: Slaw and Kraut— 
Headryx Enameled........scseeeee++sd0/e Farmers’, Carpenters,’ etc., Chests, | y , : 
Calipers—see Com SIE WUD cnersoeecssseedocnstaces % Westers and Sout ied te ey 35° 
a ee passce. Machinists’ and Pipe Fitters 655% 506TH % : EH % = Graters.......... cvevenccecrenee Of 
Calks, Toe and Heel— Te ee ecccoees Senenccesacs $3 Be. Wonton si! Mast Miz. Go. a 
Blunt, 1 prong, per Ib., ingete CE. Jennings & Co.'s” Machinists SOLELY 50% goes, | Siam, Cutters. Knife... co Se 
Sharp, eee Ren, .» 4 ‘i err ooo dd 10% a> days; 2% cash 10 days. Fac- Tegner & Desks ial” eT" doz. $4.00 
e's seis— ry ments generally delivered. 0.3 
Brat Cutters...<...ccccccccsse aesees 40% 
Gautier, Blunt, 4@1% , sia teint SooketFramingandFirmer | te she Eare Sroushe. Slaw Cutters, i Knife.. Ber sides 
Perkins’, Blunt, ® 64; ‘ a JA8t....+.. one Serene Water— Slaw Cutters. 2 Knife. 
seaiiieaieiae at aenainas ae ace | Gat each. 23k ot atl alt Tron, ‘Cheap: soa. $4.2 34.5 
ocKe irmer 0. seeeeececeees oo aes . . 
. ci 1. Sock F We Wie cscucdaa a ae |) Go 3 4 6 8 Enterprise’ eee sceecoereesesecseesnes 
sa ee Ca See ogres at von 226% leoland, ea. “$1.80 $2.10 $2.40 $3.00| National, ¥ es.. “No. 1, ma No. 
ans, Mi _— ‘ 19g b. & 2, 3, White Oo.. oaths: ssa" se 3, il als wh SU aikagas dadéndeneccsessaceaones anaes x 
el Tanged— alvaniz ea. 
Lino eras AE HE EBS] ranged Pirmera---..soesa@asy | Saxanieed. ned side nandiy, Dissers, Post Hole, &0.— 
i ateern.. 1.50 2.20 2.40 COCR, | LUCK BTOSB. 2. cece ccc eesseccececesceee k isston 8s: 
Bocas Patere.- 13 £8 Leek oe. Jenviiies Co, Natit ii; 259 Be x 8S SP £5 2 Heapid,  doz., $24.00 .essoonooe By 
Cans, Oil— i a 1b. Coopers’ Tools— Iwan's Inp'red Post Hole Auger. 40887, 
Buffalo Family oil Cans: = Gene Rie oon oeente a nat See Tools, Coopers’. oo ae so Ho! o Augers. 
* t 
$18.00 60.00 129.60 gro., met. | Co1g Chisels, ordinary... 9@10¢ | Coppers’ Soldering— ee 
Caps, Percussion— se Chucks— Soldering coors, 3 Ibs. fo pair Split Handle Vost Hole Diggers, 
Bley’se BH. Bi... ..eeeeese Almond Drill Chucks............++..35 and heavier, 32@35¢ 5 “ er Kohl : 
ge Speier ¢| Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck... 208 than 3 1b. to patr.......86@37¢ | “Pittie” Siate@* gai Hesse 
BP. Deccccccececee Per ‘ ‘ —, at., — $8.00 35&5 % Cord— Sash— 10,00; oi Invincible, $9.00; Rival i 
eat, a. c cexa eee E DITO a wcaseectecereesere Hae omeek nanos sna evenncs cas caee A 
ceca cae a e acksmiths  .......... Braided, Drab....... ....1d, 35¢ | Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, 
Musket eh oeee = Jacobs Drill Chucks... “ Braided. White, Com:, Nos. 8 doz., $24.00...... deddeddnuéhacitewcaves % 
Berdan Primers, 5 oer M..20é5 4 Biinner Patent, Chucks: . in eriae’ 26¢; No. 7, 2644¢5 No. 6, Dividers—See Compasses. 
Primer Shells and Bullets..15410 th lepen: rR a SO Ta - seeccees 40% . Drawers, Money— 
All other primers per M.$1.52@1.00 | Coniination, Heversible Jawa... 0% | Abie _ No iB. "bier Be tee | Tucker's Pat, ‘Alarm Till No, 1, ? 
Cartridges— Drill Chucks, New Model, 2%;° | Gommon India Ib., 11@11y¢ | 902, $18; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12 
. Standard, 40&10% ; Skinner Pat... mmor boo ees 0 2 No. 4, $1 
Blank Gpresage: 2048 25%: Positive Drive.. Cotton _ Cord, Tw tod. BO Drawing Kaive 
~ ff. coer eserere Pl CGGRS. .ccccocsces cass Patent Gs ese ce anne . s— 
38 0. | Py 00 anaes 10465 giFace, Plate awa, seri gett Cable Laid Russia. .-... ID. ..21¢ See Knives, Drawing. 
m eeceeeeL0G5% | Standard Tool Co.:  —. | India Hemp, Br’d’d..... 
$8 cal. Rim, $2.75. ‘i sop iehs yimproned ‘Beit Cates cesecececesn | Togas — Saal: ‘ib sat re Py ng arg egg 4 
¢ B. Caps, Con. Ball, Swg C 2, 3, 5, 6, Patent India, Twisted. -17¢ | Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters.....35 339 
: n all... $1. ombination, Nos, 1, | 4, . $ _ lid eee 
Finke Bite enns Ba | td teat Me: SQ Ht | AE Se a Layee | Drills and Drill Stocks— 
en . Scroll Combination, Rios. 82 and , 
Target and Sporting Rifle. .15G5% | Bo... .....cveesseeessseneecsccenases $0.24%; No, 6 6, iP doz., 50 an tt, | Blacksmiths’ Common Drilling 
Primed Shells and ullete.15610 Geared Scroll, Nos. 8. Mand ¥.. 2 bY oie ob tt. ee bread, ge ee aeuen ss $1. aOe78 
Rim Fire, Sporting.........50 Independent Steel, No. @........359 $1.10; 60 ft., '3-Thread, $0.95; 60 ft., | Breast. P., S. & W....... 40% 


Rim Fire, Military....... +1645 


Casters— 
DE bcicwucseewadecud dee 
Te i ahon cucu <a 
Philadelphia. ........-0% 104107 
Acme, Ball Bearing.......+++++++; 


"tied 

Boss ‘Anti Friction. vases 108s 
er Bearing)..... Sueas 

Santin’s Patent (Phoe nix). a 





geandera See ae: eoee $ 
que Double Wheel) low  list......60 
Cattle Leaders— 
Se, Leaders, Cattle. 
Chain, Proof Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 


8-16 % 5-16 7-16 ph 9-16 
$8.77 6.17 5.02 4.57 4.37 4.27 4.22 
& % %wtol to 47 inch. 
$4.17 4.07 2 4.12 


4.0 
In cask lots, deduct a 
German Coil...... .60£10£10@10% 
Halter— 
Halter Chains........ -60@60€5% 
German Pattern Halter Chains, 
ont, "a “bo, "We eee- COG1NESY 
ve! g. 
Cow Ties— 
See Halters and Ties. 
Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, Western Stondard: 100 pr. 
7 Straight, with ring .$28.00 
-2, Straight, with ring .$29.00 
-2, Straight, with ring . $32.00 
644—10-2, Str’ght, with ring . $37.00 
NOTE: —Add 2c pen GA Ste 
and 8, 1305 NO. 1, 8c; No.0, 4c o price of 


Eastern Standard Traces, “— 
on Chain, € 60% 
Miscellaneous— 

Jack Chain, list July 10, ’98: 


Py ee Sas Shae 
t and "Plum era’ in, 
sofety v 60410, 


Gal. Pump Grain. eels fons 


Becast, fialecr: Heel, Rein, Sta) 
IP soceteseosnsecses ddanevarnescate ’, 

by ay Dog and Kennel 
CUBIS _beccccscccceccesess 35&24%2@410% 
iagara Dog Leads and Kennel | 


eeeeecereeeeeererrs he 


Me Goods ee cove TO8C10% 


poe en Dbi.-Jointed Ohai ‘in..... 60% 
Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 
Oneida Community: 

Steel 


Coceseeevesse WK 


—y Chain, 60%; Steel Cae. 


(& 10% 
Sash Chain Attachments, per - 3¢ 
aipeines Sash Ribbon, £% 100 


25@$3.00 
Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set.8¢ 
Chalk — (From Jobbers. ; 


Carpenters’ Blue... .gro., 50@55¢ 
Carpenters’ Red.....gro., 45@50¢ 
Carpenters’ White. ..gro., 40@45¢ 
Checks, Deor— 
an, je cocccccccececce ce sQue 
Reais pe connat ecovcccccceseccsctiete 
Chests, Tool— 
American Tool Chest Co.: 
ty Chests, with Tools.......... %, 
‘ouths’ Chests, with Toois........ 35% 





Omen — Nos, 000, 00, 100, 101, 
Union Czar Drili...........c.-cc.-+ 
Universal 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15. 35% 


Universal, il Oe ccc ccauuuaceassy: i 
Iron Face Plate Jaws, Nos, 28, 30, 
OP BE Div cnnvsdccdvacaccsconuscuas 35% 


Steel. Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 70 one ¥ 
TA. <cartsiguantacenteadedavaus escdusely 


Westcott Patent Chucks: : 


EAGRO CRUG vo cecsccccscassse écodeuen 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill...... Py 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill. 750% 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 5075 
Oneida Drill........cssc.se- seccece 
Scroll Combination ne 
Clamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’......... 20@20&5 7%, 
Cogeiege Makers’, wheal 
dadatakadandencounes |.40&10@50% 
Realy, ROR, vi asccenasecscadens 33% & 10% 
Myers’ Hay Wns i ntcccscccsdedneuge 45% 
cape 8, Utica Drop Forge & Tool, 
Wood Workers, Hammers’....... ising 


Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable...... 557 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary....... 45% 
Sidewalk— 


Star Socket, All Steel..# doz. 
Star Shank, All Steel..# doz. 
W. & C. Shank, All Steel, # d 
7% in., $3.00; 8 in., $3.25. 


Cleavers, Butche rs'— 


DORR WG i cndcccagecstccctcncccccuscéd 30% 

Fayette R. Plumb.......... cavdecaae 30% 

Ke E,, Ge WI Oks vascccascnsas; 307 

Clippers, Horse and 
Sheep— 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Compe py: 
1902 Chicago Horse, each 
2th Century Horse, each. 2S 
Lightning Belt Horse, each $a.00 
Chicago Belt Horse, each 00 


Stewart’ a Enclosed x 
BRONND:, GI. a siccs. ccccacnce 8 
Stewart’ a Patent Sheep Shear- 
ing Machine, each....... $12.75 


Stewart Enclosed Gear Shear- 
ing Machine, No. 8, each. .$9.75 
Clips, Axle— 
Regular Styles, list July 1, 705, 
80£804£10% 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, dc. 


Cocks, Brass— 
Hardware list: 
Plain Bibbs, Globe, Kerosene, 
Racking, Liquor, Bottling, 
OM iw aaa t eabae Bx4 60£10@65% 


Compression Bibbs.. .55410@60% 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 


Collars, Dog— 
Nickel Gan, Walor B. Stevens & 
aaa Wiivadinsdhessteinendunasinninestl 40% 


ML: dccdcdevadcuntucdacasns ecceccccccecs 
——— 
Sunes. oe 
Metal Stamping Co.......... sesdee «+ 40% 


Compasses, Dividers, &c. 


Ordinary Goods......70é&1 

Wn. Scholl lhorn Co.: an 
Excelsior Dividers...............0.. 55 
Lodi Dividers. y 


Conductor Pipe,— 


L. C. I. to Dealers: 
Galvanized 
Galv, Charcoal Copper. 
Steel. Iron. 1}, 16420 oz, 
Eastern: 
710% 50LITLAY 90% 


Manila, $1.40; 60 ft., Jute, $0.75. 
Pearl =~ cotton, No. 6, #8 b 
26% ¢; Nos. 8 to 12, 26¢ 


27%e¢; No, 7 

Eddystone, Braided, Nos. 8 to 12, 

26¢; 7, 26%¢; 6, 24¢. 

Harmony Cable Laid Italian, Nos, 7 
Ma tieidesecsacca tideagese «8 DB ¢ 

gules 

Wire Sash Cord........ cccccccccsoeDt 


Sash Cord Attachments, per doz. "10¢ 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 
Braided, # t., Drab Cotton. 


55¢; ‘Italian’ Hemp, 40¢@ 

50¢; Linen, 65¢; W ite Cot- x 

ton, 50¢; Spot Cord........ 50 12 
Massachusetts, White....% Ib 40¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab..... #8 Th 45 
Phoenix, White, Nos. 8 to 12, 


ae Lake, per ib. : 

Drab, 45¢; A. White, ‘is 
~ Drab, 40¢ ; B, White, 35¢; 
Italian Mane 40¢; Linen....57%¢ 

See also Chain and Ribbon. 
Wire, Picture— 
List July 10, 1906.85410@85é10£10% 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 
old list, 85&10°% 
Turner & Stanton Co, Wire Picture 


Oates ttt cicateceeae 85&10&10% 
Cradies— 

QUO e cdeciaves osecces Mies 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 
gv0., $6.50@$7.50 at factory, but 
lower prices made by jobbers 


Zelnicker’s Lumber. # gro. 
White and Purple, Indelible..- $7.50 
Blue, Red, Green, Yellow and 

Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black........ $4.00 
Giant Lumber, 5% in, x 15-16 in. 
round, all colors, $16.25; Indel- 

MONE, <vaccunduckatacansenduiesdane $18.75 
Genuine Soapstone, Metal a * 
Fi in, x % in. Round, $2.50; x 
in. Square, $1.75; 5 x % . "316, 

$a. GS Fh S Bie ccccccoccvce! $3.00 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Pot Madison, per doz., Heavy, $7.00; 


Gian Bars—See Bars, Crow. 


Cultivators— 

Victor Garden............ woesasesesccedtes 
Cutlery, Table— 
ingemmationss Silver Company: 
No, 12 M’d’m Knives, 1847. 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & 
and Anchor # .00 
Wm. Rogers & Son........ # doz. $2.50 


Pg rs— 


"Meat and Food— 
MI a ciunccdtensretsdinteatenaedel 30% 
Nos, ....e401 402 403 404 95 406 407 
Each .. % $7 eae td 
Beperprines 
Nos,.. 10 8 
Each . 


ew Triump! 60s, oz, 
coe 


Russwin Food. No. 1, $24.00; No. 2, 
DEE Nisiadcuedadcédsennmeihiola 45&10&10% 
Woodruff’s ...... itunes # doz. %, 
Witistvevshccadinccedes 1 
$15.00 $18.00 
Enterprise Beef Shavers......... 4 


Goodell Automatic Drills. i "Rod 
0s. 
_ 


aa Automatic seman 


ee ee eee eeeeessaeeee 


Ratchet, 
Ratchet, 
Ratchet, 
proved ... 
Ratchet, No, 0i2. 
Ratchet, Celebrated.. -.40% 
Ratchet, Whitney’s, P.. ne & W..50% 
Whitney’s Hand Drill 1 . 
Adjustable, No. 10, $1200 saace’ > .33%4% 
Twist Drills— 
Bit Stock........ .60€10£10@20% 
Taper and Straight Shank. 
604 10@ 60k 1045 % 


Screw D’ver Bits, per doz. 50 
Balsey’s Screw Holder. and 7: 5@ 2 








doz., 2%-in., $6; 4-in., $7.50; Cin, 
Buck Bros.’ Screw “Driver Bits «30% 
Champion Sndécedqucidédstasecces - 50% 
BOE W sé cacteduascecaace edaesedsenede 70% 
WIE (ddddvedndsacedendeccuddacéenecsiad 60 


Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12. ‘509 
Ford’s Brace Screw Drivers.. -- 408107 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet...... 


Goodell’s Auto..... ganeadddaded 65@65&10% 
Mayhew’s Biack Handle.............. 0g 
Mayhew’s -?—~- Ldddnedissavecaedhis 40% 
Millers Falls, Nos, and 21 ...25&10% 
Millers Falls. Nos. iL 12. il. 45. -15&107 
New England Speciait PE cacnsccne 30% 
Smith & ed ney Co., Never- 
turn, 40&5%; Elmora pdutaccsuccend 


H. D. Smith & C P r 
Bian! ley mi . L . 2, Fivetect H’dle. 40% 
Varn, Handles 60&10% ; No. 
vt ; Defiance, 76%; Hurwood, 


oem 
Nos. "1565 to 7568, 50%; No. 7540, 
40& 10% 


Ben Trough, Galvanized— 


Territory. L. C. L. Galvanized 
Steet. "rene 14; eee 
Bastern: 
cals want sn 
wae, mee 
= went went WE5% 
ners. 28 ‘or am. Factory ship 


See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows. 
Elbows and Shoes— 


Factory ship nents, all terrt 
Galv. Steel and Gale. - apes 


Standard Gauge.. eoaee 
Re 
0. biG dh adhe dab cate os 
No. 22. orn. ote seesenee 
Copper — tage stedidda’s 40410 


Elbows, Stove Pipe— 
Edwards, Standard Blue..... 40&10&10% 


Edwards, Royal Blue......... 40&10&10% 
Dov i 
fant Mle. ae 

Emery, Turkish— 

45° 55 tr 
‘0 - 
eOe aee ee BS ¢ my 
Le a: 
egs.....1d. 

10-1b. cans, . "4 ‘ ‘ 

10 in case... 6% 74 6¢ 


10-16. cana, less 


than 10......10 10 

Less quantity. .10 4 10 $ S $ 
NOTE I: 
Of 10% te gtnen® } $0 8 tons a a dscount 





Stereos eae 


1860 





THE 





Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 
asteners, Blind— 


at 4 ioeieg 
Cord and Weight— 
DOU: ;. .cccccuncnstnchcateeepeieareaneee 33%% 
Faucets— 
Cork Lined......+++--60@504 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined. 
60k 10@10% 
Red Cedar..... . -40&10@50 


Petroleum Wk10@75% 
LB. & L. B. 
petal Key.. 
West Lock 
John Sommer's Peerless se Key.. 
Jolin Sommer’s Boss Tin K 
John Sommer’s Victor Mtl, 





0 
9 


“key. 50&107 ¢ 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. -607, 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock......- 407, 

John Sommer’s {.X.L, Cork Lined.. “50% 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined 


John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined. $09 


0% 


John Sommer’s VO. Cork Lined.. 


John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar.. 80% 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar... .40% 
McKenna, Brass: 3 
Burglar Proof, N. P...-.sseeseeeeee rt) 
Improved, % and < inch... .cccces 25% 
Self Measuring: 





- mearets: - dos. 5 $36.00.. . 
4 OZ. 
National Measuring, me doz, $36. 40610%, 


Felloe Plates— 
see Plates, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 


List Nov, 1, 1899. 
Best Brands. ivareanag 


, Standard Br ands. Wk 0G ThE 10410 
‘Lower Grade... .75&10é10@80&107 


Imported— 

Stubs’ ee Stubs’ list, July 
Re” eee 33 1-8@40% 
vasieeans Fire Door— 

Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Cgioeeal, No, 103; 
Fusible Links, No, 96............+. 50% 
Expansion Bolts, Ko Bi .cx6d ais 

Grindstone— 

Net Prices: 

Pen sscccsc ae a eee 


Special, No. 
$3 


er doz...- ee 25 3.75 4.25 4.75 
ag. i WR. ai anon ctscccccsice 30&107% 
Reading lecndecie ae 60% 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Boner. 

doz. $6.00 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 
Heavy, 40&10%; Light.............. 50% 
Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors, 

Forks— 

NOUL.—- Manufacturere are 


sciling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 










using list of Auyust 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 
lowa Dig: Ezy Potato............0+ 60& 10% 
Victor, Hay......... a GOR 15&2% 7 
- Victor, Manure - 6655 2 
Victor, Header... - 65% 
Champion, Hay.. 66% 4 
Champion, Header. «++ 697% 
Champion, Mauure.. &15&242 %, 
SEE, TEAR. avo cnccnscesetsonsse 60& 20% 
Columbia, Manure....... sunsiensegenaall 70% 
Columbia, Spading.............. 70&124%%, 
Gewkere Wood Barley..........«ss+- 40% 
W. & C. Potato Digger........... 60& 10% 
BOD TOE. 0 0s00nncesonnceccsenonane 60420 7, 
Acm: Manure, 4 tine...... 60& 104857, 
Dakota Header....... 60820 /, 
Jackson Steel Barley mass 
Kansas Meader.. 7 6 
W. & C. Favorite Wood Barley......40 
Tlated.—See Spoons. 

Frames— Wood Saw— 


White, S'g't Bar, per doz.75@80¢ 
Red, S’g’t Bar, per doz. .$1.00@1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1. 1.50 
Freezers, ice Cream— 
OE. 5easee. 8 2 8 4 6 
Each . . $1.80 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $8.80 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—Scee Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
BD sccceskneeeevsen $2.75) x0 
SD. 6eb enn descent 3.20 
Waterproof Sgl. Taped.. 3.65 s 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. 4.40| & 

~ 


Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 6.15 


Gates, Molasses and Oil— 


Stebbins’ Pattern. ...... .BORY% 
Gauges— 
Uarking, Mortise, &c..50@50410% 
Cha un-Stephens Co, : 
Marking, Mortise, he.....51 50&50&10% 


Disston’s Marking, Mortise, &c.. % 





Stan) R, 
Rabbet Gauge....... _— — “" 
Marking and Mortise 
re, wn & 
Wire, Moree’s.....0..00..0. 
Wire, P.. 8. & W. Oo 
Gimlets— Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 
mente, per gro. 
Nail. Metal, No. 1, $8.00; 2. $2.30 


Nptke, Metal. No, 1, $4.00; 2. $5.90 
Nail, Wood Handled. No. 1, 


$2.90; 2. $2.60 
' Spike, Wood Handled. No. 1, 
$5.90; 2. $5.8 


Glass, American Window 
See T'rade Keport. 
Glasses, Level— 


Chapin-Stephens Co.......... 65@65&10°% 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 


Bottles or Cans, with Brush.. 
25410@50% 
International Glue Co. (Martin’s)..40% 


Grease, Axle— 


Common Grade... .gro. $4.50@6.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting, 10-Ib ‘pails, ea. 


85¢; in boxes, @ doz., 1 tb, $1.20; 
Helmet Hard Oil Re ee 5% 

Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Big. CO....c.ccccesee 33%@33%&10%, 

Grindstones— 
Pike Mfg. Co. 

Improved Demadly Grindstones, # 

inch, OO. 5 GRR occssiescas 33% % 
Royal Mfg. Co 

Alundum Grinding Machines, cach, 


Nos. 01, $1.75; 1A, $2.50; 10, 
SELGD cccncscocepeccccecescescecsvcvcs 30% 
Alundum Sickle Grinders, each, 
Nos. 20A, $6.00; 20A Cone’, 
Alundum ‘Disc’ Grinders, ‘an . 
Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips........... 40&10&2%, 


H alters and Ties— 


Cow Ties........... 60L5@60410% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Web 


Jute Rope.. 000 4 
Sisal Rope... 207, 
Cotton Rope. 45% 





Hemp Rope. 45% 
Oneida Community: 

Am, Coil and Halters...... ee) 
Dee. CE ROOD cssnaposvenscasa’ 45@50% 


Niagara Coil and Halters. .45@50&57% 
Niagara Cow Ties....45&5@50&10&5 7% 


Hammers- 


Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’... .55&10@55&10&5% 
Heller’s Farriers’....... 40&5@10K 1045 % 
Magnetic ‘Yack, Nos. 1, 2, 3, $1.25, 


Peck, Stow & 
Fayette R. Plumb: 
BT es cnccnansee eos 
Eng, and B, 8, Hand....50&12452@607% 
Maculuists Hammers. - 50k 15(@ 6085 7, 
Rivet and Tinners’. 40246 2@AV& 121 2%. 
Vaughan & Bushnell. Mfg. Co.: 

A.” Th. BGR sssssnncce 40.6204 4101214 BY 
ne Pre 50& 15@60K5°% 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— - 

Under 8 1b., per Ib., 50¢.80€45@. .% 
3 to 5 Ib., per 1b., 40¢.8045@. .% 

Over 5 lb., per lb., 30¢.... 
80h 1045@ . . % 
Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..\b. 94o@10¢ 


Handles— 


Agricultural Tool Handles ° 


Awe, Pick, &C. .. .6UE10@60E0k5% 


S506; MORG, GC. .00 000% HOMIES % 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, &c.: 
Long Handles....... SOQ@SES % 
D Handles. ise a winwe 40% 


Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 


PAUSE. nncceceensccevssentoenessanenene 40% 
OD. cncsscneveedeseeeenenapesaane 50% 
SPEEDS . paccanncnqasencknssaenenssanee 50% 
Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 
Auger, assorted. ..yro0.$2.50@$3.00 
ee Os ns 0 owe gro . $1.65 $1.75 


Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.40@ 
$2.65 ; Hickory. .$2.15@2 .40 
Socket Firming, Apple, se. 
$1.95; Hickory..... 45@$1 
Socket Framing, Hickor), 
$1.60@$1.75 
File, assorted..... gro. $1.30@$1.49 
liammer, Hatchet, é&c. 
60d 10604 1085 % 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 
80€85¢ ; Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz. 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 
Fore, doz. 45¢: Fore, Bolted.90¢ 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 






SERS Tl arescsancsoscenl - Same, 
TEE sketekhenis . @ 10% 
File and Awl.. @65&10%, 
BOW ONG PIANS...0.cccccosed 40@40& 10 
snree priver 40& 10%, 





W,. A. Zelnicker meee Co. ero. 90.85@81.80 
a@mmer, per doz., 12 in., $2.00; 
14 in., $2.00; 16 in. 32.30; 18 in., 
- Hin. § $2.70; 2 in., oie ; 

in., $3.30; 
$3.80. + $3.90; 

Sledge, per doz., oval 30 fn., $3.80; 
octagon, 30 in.. $3.80: oval,36 in., 
$4.00; octagon, 36 in., $4.00. 

‘a in $8.80." 28 to 34 in., $5.60; 

ze r doz.. 36 in., $5.80; in., 
7s. per dc $5. 36 in 

Pick. per doz., F. R., 36 in., $8.00; 
coal, 34 in., $5. 

Hatchet, per = ‘12 te 24 in., $2.00, 
Hangers— 


on™ an Door Hangers are gen- 
and Parlor D per pair, without track, 
rlor Boor Hangers per double set 


Sie Mf. or 

Reliable, No. 1: Allith, No. 3; Al- 
lith Adiustable, No. 6; Reliable 
NE Wi sknecoansianinsenbetnee 


IRON 


AGE 


Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 


BTICLION ....ccccccccccsees 2% | 
Oscillating oor | 
Big TWin....ccccccccccccesees A | 





Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 
Baggage Car Door 02 00 

Elevator ... 

Railroad ... 








Roller Bearing. 
Griffin Mfg. Co.: 
Solid Axle, No, 10, $12.00...... 70%, | 
Roller Bearing, No. 11, $15.00. 70°, 
Roller Bearing, Ex. By., “ 


Hinged Hangers, $16.00.. *éoact0% 
Lane Bros, Co. 
Parlor, Ball Bearing, $4.00; | 


Standard, $3.15; No. 105, $2.85; 
New Model, $2.30; New Cham- 






DAO cen cccccecnsecccgsnssones $2.25 
Barn Door 60&5 %, 
BOE.“ ocnccccsccccens net $6.08 
Covered . 60&2% 
BHOCRL § cccccnccccccccescososs 70&5 %, 

Lawrence Bros. : 
Advance and Sterling... .60&2%4% 


Cleveland and Peerless. .70&7%4 7 











Olipper, No. TG... .ccccoccsces 60&5%, 
SE. <snavinddas peuncadonens 60&212 7, 
Cyclone-Tandem .. ...... net $7.50 
Easy Parlor Door, Dbl. Sets, 
$2.50; Single Sets, $1.25. € 
— Ry esicaeeaekensens ie 
EE Le 
New Ci 


yee, Flexible, oe 0060 
60&242 


wet nea ‘me santonde 

cinney g. Co.: 

No. 1, Special, $15......... 60&10% 
No. 2, Standard, $18........ 60& 10° 
Hinged Hangers. $16...........50% 

Meyers’ Stayon Hangers........ 60% 

Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Hangers, Nos, 47, 48, 147, oa 


Pioneer Wood Track, No. 3..§2. 25 
Roller B’r'g St’l Track No. ee 
Roller B’r’g St’l Track No. 13,$2,50 
Roller B’r’g, Nos. 39, 41, te, 
Hero, Adj. Track No, 19. .50&10% 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- 
ley Track No, 16......... 50&10% 
Seal, Steel Track No, 8...... $2.25 
Auto Aq "= No. 22.5085 % 
> D. No. 17, $1.25; F, 
oO. 120, $2.25; No. 
WOME? NG. UO noc cncssssacced 2.50 
Gaiety Underwriters F, D. No. 


andar No, 44..242 and 3 60&10% 
P _lace, Adjustable Track No. 
WUD Feds aventsdeenisccaceeest 50&5% 
Royal, Adjustable Track No. 
122 50&10% 
Ives’ Wood Track No, 1...... $2.25 
Trolley B, D, No, 20......50&10% 
Trolley B. B. B. No. 24, $1. 30; No. 
1.4 We, Sebaccenciaged $1.60 
oe Sone, Nos. 37, 38, 39, 
43, 44, Sizes 1 and 2. 0&714% 
Anti- friction, Bt 42; No. 44, 
sizes 3% and 3.....0..c00c0: Se 
Hinged Tandem ot 48... .60&5% 
Folding Door B. B. Swivel ~~. 


Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Co. 

Acme Parlor Ball Beswing.. - 30% 
Ajax Hinge Door..........+0.- 60% 
Apex Parlor Door...... 5081045 % 
ues bSeSokeheesMonesescnsussnel » 4 

aggage Car Door.............. 50% 
Climax Anti-Friction.......... 50% 
Elevator 
Express 





50 . 
Steel, Nos. 300, 404, 500...... 50% 
Underwriters’ lire ‘Door eae 40% 
Wilters he Were Door..50% 
ilbern, No net + one. 00 
Zenith for Wood Tr aS 
A. L. Sweet Iron W aes 
Check Back, 70%; Eagle...... 70% 
Cc pear Anti-Friction...... 50&10% 
Hylo Hinge, New Perfection, 
lot, Pilot Hinge........... 60% 
Rid er Wooster............-.-... 65% 


Taylor & Boggis F’y Co.’s S 
der’s Roller Ries Soe Kia. 


ion ae Carmen 
Ilman Trouser, 1 pair Flat 
Aluminoy, $9.00; 1 pair ‘Round Nick- 
ged. 0; 4 pair und Nickeled, 
air Flat Gun Metal, $12.00; 

fc oak hit Black Enameled, oo 
1 pair Wood Clamp, $13.50; Skirt 
Hangers, Folding, per gro., $21.00; 


Coat Hangers, Folding, T gro., 

: Garment Hanger Rods, Round 
Nickeled, per gro... $10.50; Garment 
Songer Loops, Round ’ wieeted. 
victor "F. Folding 0 
Western, W. G. 


Gate— 
Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz. 
net $4.50 


Joist and Timber— 


Rate Gren. Gis ctisessccinnsisiccvisd 30% 
Hasps— 

Griffin’s Security Hasp........... 
McKinney's Perfect asp, # doz. 04 


Hatchets— 


Regular list, pat qual. “ere — 
50410@— 


Second quality........ 
Heaters, Carriage— 


Clark, No. 5. $1.75: No. 5B, $2.00: No. 
S32. No. 3D geet No. 1D, $3.00 
E, $3.25; 1, $3.50......... BY 
cies feat E ag MI Dis ikcsscoece ot 0” 
Hinges— 


Blind can Shutter Hinges: 
Surface Graritu Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P. 
Niagara: Clark’s oO. P. 
goes: Tip; ware.) . 
0. 
Doz. joie.” onan 13s 2.70 


Mortise shutter: 


Extra 5@10% often given. 
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(o € P., O. 8., Dizvie, éc.) 

i ieaniret St % 2 2% 
Doz. pair.....80.70 .65 .60 .65 
Mortise, Reversible Shutter (Buf- 


jalo, éc.): 
Mm pseeratcn & % 2 
Doz. pair.. -$0.70 .65 .60 
North’ : Automatic Blind Fixtures, 
No. 2, for sa oot $9.00; No. 3, for 
Brick” SEALED. cascvece aavdgenieesocnsna 10% 
Charles Parker Co............0... 70@75% 
Parker Wire Goods Co. 
oe 5 & Benjamin Automatic Bins, 
ing 
Hale's. ‘pina Awning Hinges, No. 


110, for wood, $9.00; No. lll, for, 
brick, Pe icsat es csvacecsasceccenes 20% 
Reading's SORGIET 0. o vevcgenedsscscctsd 60% 
Stanley's Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
No, 1647%, # doz, sets, without 
screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.25, 


Wrightsville Hardware Co. : 
Lull & Porter...... T0&10&2% % 
Acme, Lull & Porter......70&5&242% 
Queen City Reversible..... TOSSES 4 
Shepard's Noiseless, Nos. 6 
_ PR Serre roe lb&2° 5% 





Niagara, Gravity. Locking, Nos. 1, 
IR Shades naa ked eet hes 10&10&242% 

1868, Old Pat’n, No, 1............+ 75% 
We BB xc sos cnkeccens T0&10&242% 

Tip Pat’ My. NO: Lisccoocensescscesce 75% 
PE Brcwetsnrhievaurekpansst 70&10&26% 


Locking, Nos, 1, 

picks ete te Rea ekeenw owas sod 70&5% 
Shepard’ s Double Locking.70&5&2%% 
Champion Gravity an... 


Pioneer 
MIND ss caer sancssaabasecionscesacas 60% 
W. H. Co.’s Mortise Gravity Lock- 
ing, No. 2 609 
Gate Hinges- 
Olark’s or Shepurd’s—WLoz. sets: 
UMN. “sa ace! e508 aerate 1 2 8 
Hinges with L’t’chs.$2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges +» . 1.40 2.05 $3.80 
Latches only -70 .70 =~.85 
New England: 


Peer eee ee eee seeserareeeeensees 





With Latch..... doz. .. .@$2.00 

Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.60 
Reversible ee: ° 

With Latch.. doz... .@$1.75 

Without Latch...doz. .. - @$1.35 
Western: 

i ee” See doz. $1.75 

Without Latch....... doz. $1.15 


Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 

Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Latches, Hinges only or Latches 
only, Nos. Ba OME Mic cecssschaeon 65&5% 

Pivot Hinges— 
Bommer Bros. Pivot.......... aed 
Lawson Mfg, Co. Matchless......... 

Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Ilron.. .$6.50@$7.00 
Non-Holdback, Cast lron$6.25@ $6.75 





J,_ Bardsley: 
Bardsley’s Non-Checking Mee, 
tise Floor Hinges............ 


Bardsley’s Patent Checking. 35469 
Bommer Bros. : 

Bommer Ball Bearing Floor.. 0% 

Bommer Spring Hinges....... 


No. 999 Wrot. Steel Hold Back 








# gr. $9.00 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 
Chicago Sprins Hinges........ 2% a 
Gripie End Spring Hinges. % g 
hicago (Ball Bearing) loor. 50% a 
Garden City Engine House....25% = 
Keene’s Saloon Door.......... 257%, 
Columbian Hardware Co.: 3 
Acme, Wrought Steel......... 30% | 8 
Acme, Brass LZ |e 
BME Beis oviccsasecdcmnees % |e 
Columbia, #@ gr., No. 14, $9.00; 2 
No. 18, $25.00 8 
Columbia, Adj., No, 7, ®@ gr. $12.00 A 
Columbian Hinges..... ... 60&10% 
Gem, new list....... eeeccccccce ”\s 
Clover Leaf............. # ar. $12.00 { ° 
SN I WR. ciicecpescanns 30% 18 
Floor Spring 1 anaes hapedkne 65&10% | & 
Lawson uh.” Matchless... ..30% | 
Richards Mfg. Co. a 
Su a Double ‘Acting Foe. = 
MED wecteanescscencesvencces S 
Shelby Spring Hinge C - 
Buckeye Au Steel ° Holdback ss 
Screen Door........... # er. $9.00 | = 
Chief "Ball Bearing Floor 's 
Ball Beating Door............25% | 
No, 777, Sheet Steel Holdb'k,” |™ 
# gr. ee se ckeusenink shake <0 
Buperior Spring Hinge Co.: 
uperior Floor Hinges dene 33% % 
The Stover Mfg. Co. 
Ideal, No. 16, ‘Detachable, 
Be: Mb Bociccscccent ps 
New Idea No. l...... gr. $9.00 
New Idea, Double Acting... .50% 
New Idea Floor............++++ 50° 
Wrought Iron Hinzes— 
—" and T Hinges, éc., 
ecember 20, 1904: 
Light Strap Hinges..50&10% >) 
Heavy Strap Hinges. .60€5% © 
Light T Hinges.......: 50% | 
Heavy T Hinges. 40% (8 
Ertra vy. 7 Hinges. 50 10% “ 
Hinge Hasps........: 33144% 1S 
Cor, Heavy Strap... .60€5% 3 
Cor. Er. Heavy T. . 50610% Jr 
Screw Hook 6 to 12 in. .1b. e 
and Strap. 14 to 20in. .lb. 
22 to 36 in. .1b. 84¢ 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
ee 2 Os waansewnee 1b. 
NIN. oS 4 6 Cae ou Se Bet Ib. 
WEE cine choca we ced 1b. S¢ 


Hitchers, Stalil— 

Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .30&2% 
Hods— Coal— 
M’f’gr’s Hat. price per groee. 
Pee ee ee 


Galv, Open.. .$35 $39 $42 S18 | de 
Jan, Onen.... 2% 2 31 3 >B 
Galv, Funnel. $8 48 52 56( & 
Jap. Funnel... 38 36 39 43) 
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Masons’ Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire Norn Co.: 
Steel Brick, No. 162......... each $1.05 
Steel Mortar, Rio." | ewe each $1.35 
Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern. 
60d 10(G60 10610 % 


Grub, list Feb. 23, 
1d i0@ 756 10% 
D,- B: BH: Boag. co sccesccccccvccdecscs 30° 
Handled— 

NOTE. — Manufacturers are_ selling 
trom the list of September 1, 1904, but 
many jobters. are still using list of Au- 

quet L 1899, or selling at net prices. 
Cronk” s Weeding, No. 1, $2.75; No. 2, FD 
Se TAMRIE: Wibieacs sancacessncentrt 20 
it, Madison Cotton Hoe.. 
It. Madison Crescent Cultivator fea 





Ni AIG. 5s cdo once nd tasencnunsnt 10% 
rt. Medison Mattock Hoes: . 
Regular Weight..........- # doz. 66% 
Junior Size........ccccsseces # doz. $4.0 
it, a ae Ss om 50% 
ixie Tobacco Hoe...... 
it. Madison . react 
Kretsinger’s Cut Hasy........++++ 
Warren HO00......cccccccccoscccccce 458107, 
W. & C. Ivanhoe......-.cscccseees 75&2 7 
B. B. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe........ 15 
LB. B., a nuneaded doz cates sense = 
Acme edding........- * 
W. & C. L’tning Shuffle Hoe, #doz. 13s 
Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Holders— Bit-— ; 
Angular, @ doz, $24.00........+++. 45&10% 
Door— 
‘Bardsley's, Iron, 40%; Brass and. 
BRONZE occ cccccccsccccccccccsceseess 25% 
EQPiPe ..cccccvccccccccccccscecccocsocs 39 
PulWMAN  csccsiccecdsvececccccvccsccess 35% 
Superior ...-..eeeeecececeeeeeeceeeees 33% % 
File and Tool— 
Nicholson ‘ile Holders and rie 
Handles «..--secececsceeseseees 33%@40% 
Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, #@ gross, 
$10.80; BP dOZ......-.eeseeeeeeeeeees $1.25 


Trace and Rein— 
Fernald Double Trace Holder, # dot os 
BAN dna veaceaqncccenhevenudacnesess 

ash Rein Holder, # doz. pairs. .$1.25 


Hones—Razor— 
Vike Mfg, Co., Belgian, German and 
Swaty ...cccccccccseecsesce cccccccccceDe, 
Hooks—Cast lron— 
Bird Cage, Reading........+.-++++ + 0% 
oe pine. Beading. las as “40% 
Clothes Line O 10% 
Coat and Hat, Reading. &20 7 





d Hat, Stowell’s.. 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville. 


Harness, Reading List.......-. 40% 
Harness, Stowell’s......-++++++ wove eee 060% 
School House, Stowell’s.......-.++++« 70° 
Wire— 

Bel vgetg tats ie os pte see + 80% 

Wire C. vo ive ams 
c 6 bee | 

Columbian Hdw. Co., Gem....... 

Wire Goods ota "King..70610% 
ape y. eo Molding...... 75% 
Wire nc G10; Chief, 70%; Crown, 
75%; Czar, 65%; V Brace, 15%; 


Czar Harness, 50&10%. 
Wrought lron— 
Boz, 6 in., per a $1.00; 8 in., 


1.25; 10 ‘in. +» $8.50 
: doz, ot. 05@$1.25 


Cotton bones i S 
a les, 00 
en aac Goods. 
Miscellaneous _ 

Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 

Bush, Light, 02. Ry 15; Medium, 
$5.35; Heavy, $6.85 

Grass, best, all sizes, per doz.$1.60 

Grass, common grades, all sizes, 


DPOF GOB.ccccvccccsccce - - $1.80 
Whiffletree ...........1b. 5% @6¢ 
Hooks and Eyes: 

BOE ike iets ana ae 
Mlleable Iron....... 


Oovers Mfg. Co, Gate ‘is tiie 
TROGMD  cccncocccccsovecedccccoosscsces 40% 


Ft. Madison Cut- Easy ‘Gorn * Hooks, 


# doz. $3.25 net 
‘Turner & Stanton Co. Cup and 
ee ea 80&10&10% 


Bench hvoks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 


Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horses. 
Hose, Rubber- 
Garden Hose. %-inch: 


Competition ......ft. a @6 ¢ 
8-ply Guaranteed.. ft. 9 ¢ 
4-ply Guaranteed.. ft. 0 1 ¢ 
‘Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 
Low Grade....... ft. 8 @9 ¢ 
Fair Quality...... ft. 10 @i1 ¢ 
rons— Sad— 
PVG: BE. OWiic cusvns 1b.3 @ 
B. Bi DOE BOR. «6% ib. qaqa 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: . 
wee. 0 55 60 65 


Jan’d Tops... .80 z s . 
Tin’d Tops... .88 
New England Hiscoing. 1 yane 
Pinking— 


Pinking Irons........... doz .60¢ 
lrons, Soldering 
See Copsers. 


Jacks, Wagon—- 
Covert Mfc. Co.: 


Auto Screw..........30&2%; ‘Steel, 5% 
RAD tine cuacdeieedendancasenanaan 
3 eee waidaey 
Richards’ Tiger Steel, No, 130.. ee 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s.......... 

ettles— 
Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20@ 25% 
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Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
Hollow. 


Knives— 
Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.......... te 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co..... 60°? 


fas 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co., 
Wilcut Brand Knives and Hooks. ‘six 
Withington Acme, g doz. £5 
Dent, $2.75; Ad. errated, 20: 
os 


Serrate $2.10; kee No. i, $1.50; 
Yankee No. 2, $1. 
Dr awin ng— 
Standard List, Sead 7545 @75410% 
C, KE. Jennings & Co., Nos. 45, 46..60% 
Jennings & Griffin, Nos, 41, 42....757 
SLE. cdntnwanedvsdccdstemtaceed 6634@707 
WOCHOUE: ccncchocectdedscoccecéecsaana 1635 % 
Be. Bate, Pe i neanennenead 20&5@25% 
Hay and Straw— 
Serrated Edge, per doz.$5. eer - 
Iwan’s Sickle Edge......... # doz. 
Iwan’s Serrated...... Leseceess # doz. $10.00 
Mincing— 

IR Ais ce avancnnceuvecun ® gro. $13.00 
Miscellaneous— 
a. , ee ee doz. $3.00@3.25 
Wostenholm’s .......... #8 duz. $3.00@3.25 

Knobs— 
Base, 2%-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber Tip..... gro . $1.25@$1.40 
Carriage, Jap., ali sizes...... 
: gro. O@45¢ 
Door, Mineral....... doz. 65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. 70@75¢ 


Door, Por. Nickel. .doz. $2.05@2.15 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


—_— Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 
Ladders, Store, &c.— 

Allith Mfg. Co., Reliable.. 


SAE Discnencucdnceekenexs 11.25% 
Noiseless Store Ladders.. - 45% 





Myers’ 
Kichards Mfg. Co. 
Improved lolactens, NO: MWB cessed 50% 
Climax Shelf, No, 113...........0++ 50% 
Trolley, No. ME dacccdcegunandexdear 50% 
Ladles, Melting— 
L. & G. Mfg. Co. (low list)........ 25% 
ee OR aed 40&107 
DINE. iiniimiddidstansamennexetmade 60% 
Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular, No. 0..... doz .$4.35@4.50 


Side Lift, No. 0... .d0z.$4.60@4.75 
Hinge Globe, No. 0.do0z.$4.60@4.75 


Ctenee. BOO. oe sc énes oa 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
SOREN: bcp oicésanwious $4.25@4.50 

Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 

Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron..... 50% 

Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron......... 50% 
Latches— Thumb— 

Roggin’s Latches, — screw. 

doz. 35@40¢ 
Door— 

Allith Mfg. Co., Automatic, No, 
400. MN ca vinsaadciankagunwanioa $4. 

Cronk & Casrise Mfg. Co., No, 101, 

"® doz. $2.90 

Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., Latch, 
Biasp. and Staples. ..ccccccocceccss 50% 

ere Bull Dog, Heavy, No. 

Wichatde aviinp, Noy iif 

SNE Oh i rkca wn gka taka vasendecdene 50% 
Leaders, Cattle— 

ee ee doz. 50¢; large, 60. 

Covert Mfg. Co.: id sith 
Cotton, 45%; Hemp, 45%; Jute, 35%; 

Sisal, 207 

Leathers, Pump— 
See Pumps— 

Lifters, Transom— 

WG GUNA MED Gals b Coxceaiddickacncudacsexats 10% 
Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
Be TOW cee --$2.25 2.00 1.75 
: Are $1.75 1.35 1.10 

Anniston Waterproof Clothes, =0 ft., 


gro., $25.00; Gilt Edge, $23.00; A 
ine, $23.00; Acme, $18.00; Alabama, 
17.00; Empire, $16.00;' Advance, 
14.00; Eclipse. $13.50; Chicago, 
$11.50; Standard, $10.50; Columbia, 
$9.50; ‘Allston, $13.50; Calhoun, $12.00. 
Samson Cordage Works 

Solid Braided Chalk, "ive. 0 te 3..40% 
Solid Braided Masons’............ 30% 
Silver take te Chalk. No, 0, 
$6.00: No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00; No. 

Oe ncdpidatecdhatedanscedan’ # er. 20% 
Masons’ Lines, Shade Oped. &c.: 
White Cotton. No. 3%, $1.50: No. 4. 
$2. No. 442, $2.50; Colors. No 3%, 
$1.75: No. 4. $2.25; No. “4, $2.3: 

. * ; No, 

No. 4%, ss 


Tent and Awning Lines: No. 5, 
oo fte Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton, | 
Clothes. Lines, : White Cotton: "60 ft., 

hb 60 f in ft. r 5; 


Solid Braided Chalk. Masons’ ard 

PN. BAR ain nin ane sidcunna tes 40% 
Clothes Lines White Cotton..... any 
Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen....20% 


Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locka........006. $314 % 


Door Locks, Latches. &c — 


NOTE.—Net Prices a 
on these goods revery ofien Mude 


Reading Hardware Co.........s.s+- 40% 
Wer By, SEO vc tacccunccdcccceus 10% 
Elevator— 

IE i enrich sicsstbuscestavsbece 50% 
Pa cks— 

R. & E. Mfg. ac i Steel and 
FOE as Scat padl. vedctpicuvastenace T5&19% 
Sash, &c.— 


Ives’ Patent: 

Bronze and Brass. 60%; 
49&20%; Tron, 60%; Window Ven- 
tilating. 55%; Robinson. Pat. Venti- 
lating Sash "Lock, 3344%; Wrought 


Crescent, 


1861 








Bronze and Brass, 55%; Wrought 
Steel, 55%. 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock..35% 
PI dave des dvtecacacccncdécedavaeds 40% 


Fil echiace~-Horine- 
Com, Upr't, without Augers. 
002.25 

Com, Angl’r, without Augers, 
$2.25@2.50 

Swan’s Improved..............-0.+ 40&10% 

Jennings’, Nos, 1 and 4............ 334% % 

DEES FOUR ccccces ese 5.75 

Snell’s, Upright. $2.65; Angular, $2.90 

orking— 
Reisinger Invincible Hand rm 


# doz. $48.00 
Fence— 


Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoistin 7 

Moore’s Anti-Friction Chain Hoist.30% 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock) 

PRMD, wnndceniede“sceccnccndadddudscens % 
Moore’s Cyclon. High Speed Chain 

OUND ccncocccccenccsguscocecconeccese 25% 
Ice Cutting— . 

Oa cccccl Ser 


as 

Boss Washivig Machine Co.: 
ROU INGy. Ueidaccecccduscavenesscess 5 
Pe Fe i ncicacdsccevevesssetecn $57.00 

Champion Rotary Banner No. 1 
Standard Champion No, 1 
Esandard Perfection.......... “da 
Cincinnati Square Western...... $33.00 








Uneeda American, Round....... $33.60 
Mallets— 
MN a dedtaeddes « -45€45@50% 
EAQGWOMUTEE: occccdeus 45£5@ 50% 
Tinners’ Hickory = Apple- 
WOE 2 Sidi csc doz. 4565Q50% 
Mangers, Stable— 
Bwettizetn Weel disc decccdedsccice 50% 


Mashers, Vegetable— 
Western, W. G. Co., Potato....60&10% 
Mats, Door— 


Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list.50% 
Keystone Wire Matting Co.: 


CYBCONE] ce cccccccccccccescccecscesccs 50% 
END cntiladedtdadsvaaqcdannanddadaduads 50% 
Mattocks— 


See Picks and Mattocks. 


Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, é&o.— 


Enterprise Mfg. oe a revencadace + .20@25% 

National list Jan. BER. ncccceceses 30% 

Parker's clit Jan ly 1002. 50&10@60% 

Parker’s Box and Side....... 50&1) 10@60% 

Swift, Lane Bros. Co..... qnecddeadess 30% 
Motors Water— 

Divine’s. Bed Devih.ccsccccivcssccesae 30% 


Mowers, Lawn— 

NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 
Cheapeat..... Gli sizes, $1.80@2.00 
Cheap .......@ll sizes, $2.00@2.50 
Better Grade. -all sizes, $2.50@4.50 


12 1h 16 18-in. 
High Grade. .. .$4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 





CUED Stain cckeconcdadacccdcncesad 
Careut AMETICAN..........cccceecessees 10% 
Great American Ball B’r’g, aew list. * 0% 
ea ee 
MNSUEEED. esdncdescandekeccusnaduad wo? 
Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball Bearing, 
50&108&5% 
Pennsylvania Golf............++- aiinea 50% 
Pennsylvania Horse............+. 33%4%&5% 
Pennsylvania Pony.........sssse.es 40&5% 
Granite State: 
Style A, Low Wheel........ 70&10& 10% 
Style B, Low Wheel............ 70&10°% 
Style C, High Wheel, spcl. diet 
70&10% 
Style D, High Wheel, spel, disct.70% 
Phiisueiphia : 
Styles M.. § 3. ©., K., T....70&10&57 
Style A,’’all ’Steel.../....... 60&10&5% 
Style E, ae Wheel........ T0K10K5% 


Drexel and Gold Coin, special list.40% 
H 4085 % 





WRENS FORO on cccdcsccccccces 100 03085% 
Bes ie NN cdainkidusdwacnadsaduans 50% 


N aiis— 


Wire Nuils —_ Brads, Miscel- 
laneous BTS 410% 


Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’ éc. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
No. 6 7 S 910 
Anchor ...... 23 21 @ 19 18 ...40&5% 
Champlain .. 28 2 2 2 23...... 50% 
Coleman ..... meee ee ee Oe date net 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18 ...40&5% 
Livingston ..19 18 17 16 16...... 10% 
EEE auhiacédicavhsudde anak’ #8  8%4¢ 


Jobbers’ Special Brands...... 
per 1b.9@10¢ 
Picture— 
%m 2 & 3 in, 
Brass H’d.55 55 im oe... gro 


Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. yro 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 


Cold Punched: Off Tiat. 
Square, Blank or Tapped. 4.80¢ 
Hexagon. Blank or Tapped. ; 10¢ 
Square, BVk, C. ¢€ R...5.10¢ 
Heragon. BPk, C., T. & R.5.70¢ 

Hot Pressed: 


Square, Blank.......2+.--5O0¢ 
Hevagon, Blank.......... 5.40¢ 
Square, Tapped.......... 4.10¢ 
Heraqon, Tapped......... 5.10¢ 
Cisse 
a ira hice aaa es Rae a8 1b.. 6Y4é 
are MN POO s i's a'ca' ead aa 3 lb., 6¢ 
MHS. GS c's 6 tn ceed keke lb.. 5é 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum..... S%e 


In carload lots %¢ Ib. off, f.0.b. 
New York. 


Oil Tanks— See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 








Brass and sala <éeiewns men 
Tin or Steel.. 654 10€5 
Gr Beek cesencecs ” 6541065 
Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and Copper. . ne 
TH OF BOGE caccwccces 65410 
DS: coticinekashewas 636109 


Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, Nos, 
ll, 12 and 13, 20%; Old Pattern, Nos, 


» % 3, 


American Tube & Stamping oe. 


Spring Bottom Cans........ Dci70& 10% 
Railroad Oilers, &c......... ba ebe102 
Openers— Can— Per doz. 
Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@35¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle. - 35@40¢ 


Sardine Scissors...... $1. 15(@$3.00 
Vim Tin ee and Can Opener, 
#8 75c.; per gro., $7.50 
Yankee Can and "Bottie Opener, # 
Gs, WR civiedcdabecdesadeedsadeaies $0.75 


Nickel Plate, # Eeg- $2.00; Silver 
Plate, $4.00, 


acking— 
Asbestos Packing, Wick and 

MOE Hi Shei é deeds COW ees 20@25¢ 

Rubber— 

uu “es goods.) 
ee: Cr a kas cclaedv duane 11@12¢ 
Sheet, : . Brea Wedtsiced 11@12¢ 
Sheet, Ne A SPP rere eyo} 
Sheet, — GOR o4 ce was 40@45¢ 
Bs iis ae ncn sedius 40@50¢ 
Jenkins’ "96. ee GRO kes vadicccesds 2% 

iscellaneous— 

American Packing...lb. 7@10 . 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 1625 
Italian Packing.. lb. a 
COG ve cavern geceeeus = 4@ 4 ‘ 
Russia Packing. 8@ 


Pails, Seaapninan 
R. M. Co., with gauges, # Sete 
No. 1, $6.25; No. 2, $6.50, 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 


Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List....... mene, 
Edwards, Royal i Sdedacnstuas &TN y 


Common Lipped: 

Nos, .. 8 3 § §& 
Per doz. * s075 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.30 
Refrigerator, Galva.— 
IGOR taewas ly 16 18 
Per doz... .81. 4s 2.25 2.80 3.15 
Roasting and Baking— 
no. R, M. Co., # om. re 5, 

$4.50; 10. $5.25; 20,” $5.75; 30, 96.25 
Savory. #, doz., net, Nos, 200, $9.00; 
400, $15.00. 


Simpler, H 
No. * 60 140 «6150 = «160 
$30.00 35.00 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 
Paper—Bullding Paper 
Asbestos: 1b. 
Roll Board or Building Feit, 

6 to 30 lb., per 100 sq. ft. S14 t05¢ 
Roll Board or Building Felt, 
8-32 and &% ms 45 to 60 Ib., 
OF BOO Gi TGs <6 ciccesecas 
Mill Board, 8 oe 40 c 40 


BON OO UE ices nce shea 8@5¢ 
Per roll 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 sq. ft. 


Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll 
40@50¢ 
Medium weight, 30 lbs, a 
55¢ 

Heavy weight, 40 lbs. to roll. 


65@ 710¢ 
Black Water —— poseseas 
500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $1.25. 
Deafenin Felt, 9, 6 and 4% a 
TE: GN. das chtcectia $50.00 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. . 
per roll 1.75 
Tarred of 5 
1 ply (roll 400 aq. ft.), ton. 


$31. k 
2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft Je wmnegad 57¢ 
8 ply, roll 108 aq. ft......... 80¢ 
Slater’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.).76¢ 
Sand and Emery— 
Flint Paper and Cloth.50410@—% 








Garnet Paper and Cloth... .25% 
Emery Paper and CVn. sai0@60% 
Parers— Apple— 
Advance Ssdecetdwndiudidaxecs #8 doz. $4.00 
I erecddesestenbdendéani 
ponanza Improved.......... . = Hi 30 
MN, seegeedevsbde doz. $4.00 
Dandy diudedteadeas ran $7.54 
Eureka Improved. - each 00 
Family Bay State.. # doz. $15.00 
Improved Bay State........ # doz. $36.00 
BAUM ME ciwacccédecaadeudd # doz. $5.00 
New _ I.ightning............... # doz. $7.00 
ding 72 $3.25 
$6.25 
$6.29 
$00 
Sarat —— 8d | 
ID ies csnctedaniendinaies ’ 
White Mountair. ........... a ion, sree 


Picks and Mattocks— 
List, Feh. 23, 1899. - 7045 @10£10% 
Cronk’s Handled Garden natteck. 
® doz.. No. 2. $2.60: , $6.40, 
Pinking a 
See Irons, Pinking. 

Pincers— 


Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg, Co.: 
Blacksmiths’. per doz., 10 in., 
$5.00; 12 in.. $5.50; 14 in., $6.00. 
Carpenters’ Claw. per doz.. 6 ioe 
$2.00; , $2.75; 10 in., $3.50 
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Pins, Escutcheon— 
eer 50@50410% 
fron, list™ Nov, 11, 85. .60@60410% 


Pipe, Cast Iron aa 


Standard, 2-6 in.. . -40E10E5 % 
Yatra Heavy, 2-6 in. - DE 1245 7, 
PORE hs os «5 olsun cae 6061065 


*Pipe, Merchant — 
Consumers, Carloads. 
Steel. Tron. 
ud Galv. Blk. Galv, 
% ‘o % 
€ % be 64 48 57 41 
66, 52 59 41 
e ovente 56 61 49 
to 6 “in. 72 62 66 56 
7 to 12 in. ...69 54 61 46 
Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 
Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, $ 
to 24 in., f.0.b. factory: 


EEE cncckescssnceed 827, 
Second-class ...+.-++00% - 85% 
NOTE.—Market irregular. 
Pipe, Stove— 
Nested: off We 5 oints. : 
Edwards’ Nest > se 
5 in,, Standard Blue... .$6.25 2% 
6 in., Standard Blue.... 6.75 7.75 
7 in,, Standard Blue.... 7.75 8.75 
5 in., Royal Blue........ 7.00 8.00 
6 in,, Royal Blue........ 7.50 8.50 
7 in., Royal Blue........ 8.50 9.50 
Wheeling Corrugatin Co,’s Nested: 
5 in,, Uniform Color..$6.15 $7.15 
6 in., Uniform Color.. 6,65 7.65 
7 in., Uniform Golor.. 7.65 8.65 


Planes and Plane |rons— 


Wood Planes— 
Bench, first qual..... L30€ 10% 
Bench, second qual.. - 0G 40E10 9 
Molding ..+++.+-2-: 252510 


Bailey’s “stanley B. & L. Co.) .35&2%7 
Chait. -Ste ne cal Sie 








Bench, Second Quality 40 
Molding and Miscellaneou 257 
oa and German.......-.+- 6 
PAOD occccocceecctssccccccccccdone eed 
Iron Blanes « f 
Bailey's (Stanley, B & L. Co,).. -35% 
Chaplin's iron RG, cp ssngnnet 508 10% 
Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. & 
La. CO.) ..ceccceee epeonsnsnenscnesed es 
UmiOd cecrcccrscccccccccccccccccsccccees 


Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons, ~ 





Dec. 12, 'U6.....++++4% 
Re Bie arozeccazecn’ 
apin« s ee 
stanley y B. & L. Co. 
fae yt Os. 
Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kohler’s Eclipse.......- eevee doz. $8.00 
Plates— 
Felloe .. op 00a i 1 .4@HAS 
Belf-Sealing Pie * Plates 
Jo.), P Oz, $2.00......ceeeevennee’ 50% 
Pliers and Niowors . 
Button Pliers......+ 75£10% 
Gas Burner, per doz. 7 7 $1.25 
@ $1.30; 6 in., 6145 @ 61 
Gas Pipe. . 7 ” 19-4n. 
wn $2.00 $2.35 $2.75 Ee \ 
Acme Nippers.....-..-secseeeeeeeees 
Cronk a Carrier Nifg. Co.: i 
American Button..........ssseeeeees a0 
Improved Button........++++++- 75&107% 
CaS osccccncnscvcsevecsssonesqsbet wo 
No. 80 Linemen’s..........-+s+eeee+ 50% 
Stub’s Pattern........sseceeceeeeess 45% 
Combination and others.........- 33% % 
Mollet's, © cee sippsss, 


Peete eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


m. Schollhorn Co. 
Bernard, + im ot. 33%% 5 
Paragon, Zs 

Swedish side, 64 oe and Diagonal Cut- 

Cine PRGES, .ccccccccoscdecsencecee 00 O% 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 

Pliers and Nippers. all kinds...... 0% 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co.: 

Se, Burnet, per doz., 5 in., $2.50; 

in., 
Gas, ss be? , a i in., $3.50; 8 in., 
5; 10 in., 


Ni pers, ee Cutting, 40% ; 
ihe PAGERE,. voccccevveescsvecoccsd 6% 
Piumbs and Levels— 

Chapin-Stephens Co.: " 

Plumbs and Levels......... 10% 

Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor. .4 10% 

Pocket Levels...........+.+++ '30& 10° 

Extension Sights............ 10° 

Machinists’ eS 40@40&10% 

Disston’s Plumbs and Levels... .60&10° 
Disston’s Pocket Levels saneeebeee 60&10% 


C. EB, Jennings & Co.’s Iron...... 33% 
C. E. Jennings & Co.'s teen, 


able 
Stonley R. & L. m.. 
Stanley's Duplex.. oes 
Woods’ Extension........... 
Poachers, bee 
Shale Steam Egg Poachers. 
1,. $6.00; No. 2, $9.00 
$9.00: No, 4, $12.00 
Points, Glaziers’— 
pale and 1-lb. papers,. is: 1d 
Ih. papers.......... PD. 8 cam “a 
Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Madison Hawkeye...... + 3 
Ft. Madison Western....... ys 
Police ag oe 
Manufacturers’ Liste. 





-* 
2 


Torer’ wc anebs. - bs. 4. Se_Jhaeoeeeueee Ss 4 
Polish—Meta!. Bto— 
Glasbrite, No. (powder), 


each, $1.25; % dor, sit. No, oc, 
can (cake). each. $2.50; 

Prestoline fine Ne 1 ve 

doz., ; No. 2 (1 qu), $2.00. wy 
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Prestoline Paste......... coabepstucnsauety 
George William Hoffman: 
. S. Metal Polish Paste. oe. oe: 
boxes, 2% doz, 50¢ ¥ ee. 
2, tb boxes. # .. . $1.25 


ue Liaw ‘Soe cans, @ ae 


Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, # 
doz., 75. 


Block Baglo Basin’ Paste, 6 f.cone 
ac! le Beuzine Paste, 

¥'b ike 
Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. 

doz. oz. mit) 

Black Jack Paste, % T cans, 
Black au Paste, 5 lb can....eac! 65 
Ladd’s Black bbeeute Liqui i, ‘per 
; 100 . pibeaesie reece a i: povbeneny ie 
osep’ ixon’s, gr. senniens 
Dixon’s Plumbago.........++++ Ose 
Bireside ....ccccccccees one gr. $2. 
Gem, # gr. $4. Saees 
Japanese .......++ 
Jet Black 





.-@ gr. 
Peerless Iron “Enamel, 10 oz. cans.. 


# doz. $1.50 
-Wynn’s Black Silk: 
Paste, cans, # doz., 5 oz., $0.75; 
Y% 00; 1 


RO: Dh; Micheapeeheseesecet eH 
Paste, P 5 Ib CAN.......cccecceees .70 
Liquid, - ¥ Rane 6 0z., $0.75; 

pt., CL.GBs 2 Db ccsccccescossecs 15 


Steel Range nate, # doz., % pt., 
$1.00; % pt., $1.25. 
Poppers, Corn— 
1 qt. Square. .doz.$0.88; gro.$8.75 
1 qt. Round. .doz.$1.00; gro.$10.00 
1% qt. Square.doz.$1.10; gro.$11.00 
2 qt. Square. .doz.$1.35; gro.$13.50 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 
Posts, Steel— 
Sieh Weuce Posts, each, 5 ft., 42¢; 


Steel “aitching Pusts. eo each $1.30 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 
Pots, Glue— 


Enameled anes event 
Tinned ...... shade 30€10% 
Powder— 


In Canisters: 
Duck, 1 WW. ..0.ccccee -COCh §5¢ 
Fine ‘Sporting, 1 1b... .€ach ag 


Rifle, W-ld. .. eee ee ee COCh 16 
Ry ere nenns een eaten 25¢ 
n 

2 to pape. $05 6000000055 


Kine’ + ‘sent a 





ececccces secceeees $5.00 
Halt ‘Ki Ay i ms ol pee 50 
ae 7 K). os -=-$1-90 
Half a. (1 DB cans pa 2$4.50 
King’s aevoeiene: shot Gun. Rifle. 
Keg (25 tb bulk)....... ++-$12.00 $15.00 
Half eos 6.25 ©6796 
Quarter Kk (6% © wh : 3.25 4.00 
Case 2 hy caus bulk 4.00 17.00 
Half aa 12 (1 Bc, bk). 7.3 8.75 
Robin Hood Sm’less Shot Gun. -50&20% 
a a 
ruit and Jell 
Enterprise Mfg. —, .20@B% 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s y 1, @ doz., $20,00...... 50% 
Pruning Hooksand Shears 
See Shears. 
Pullers, Nail— 
Willers Falls, No. 3," #9 doz.; Bai 
Mosril's No. 1, Nail Puller, # doz. 
Pearson Now 1, “Gycione Spike Pulier 
SUE WIRE sconsncossonses sackbhens «50% 
Scranton. mn Lots: 
arge) pebeveces senses eee $0.50 
No ip oa Rovensapeensenes oo 000e$0.00 


| oh & Hemera i '¥ : 4 
mon 
of amals fa  na a 
16.50; No.’ 3 $b eee 3M 
yy Pullers, 
Parrot Tack and Stub’ Puller, @ ‘i 
T5c.: # gro., $6.00 
pens Giaste Wheei— 
a, J s 8: 
—- or Tackie es 
pia cee $0.30 45 60 1.05 
Hay “Pork, Swivel or Solid Eye. 
doz., » 4 in., $1.25; 5 in., $1.55 
Inch . 2 


done, doz... .$0.16 
ah aati % 2 
Side, doz......$0 40, 
DE on camel ™%m ™ 2 
Stowell’s: 
Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction..60&10% 
Dumb Waiter,’ Anti- Friction. -60&10% 
Electric Light...........0.. 
++ ++ 60810 ’, 


Side, 
h Pulle 
Common Frame; A or 
Round End, per doz, 1% and 
Ws tates aks a eeae hae 1@19¢ 
Auger Mortise, no Face Plate. 
per doz., i and 2 in. 


Acme, No. 35..1% in., 1 ‘ot He 
Pork Steel: Noe" ate a 


3 ‘a 
Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless, 5 





No "9% Trov..1&% in., wee: 2 in., 


20% 

é 
St No. 26...1 es 
Tanto 9, 28.1% in Bloc sig = me 


Pumps— 
Cistern 

Pitcher Spout.. 866 @¥ka 40 
Wood Pumps, Tubing dc eee 
Barnes Dbl. Acting aon list). 4085, 
Barnes Pitcher Spout..... veovene TORS 


Ognigectony’ Babber Diaphragm No. 
B. — a 


& o Bl “non paevonaaneode 6.00 
aa Spray Pump.......... 50 
Flint & PWalling'’s. Fast Mail Hand. 
OE iD ncakdsnntvast<osnssncvessea 
Fs & Wailling’s Fast Mail lo 


li 
Flint & Walling’s ht Top Pitcher. 
e's Tig P (ee10% 


National Specialty Mfg. oo, 
ing, Nos. 2, $6.00; 
Myers’ Pumps (low list) 


eae. 
- 30%, 





es, E oo — aston er) 

yers’ ee lf, 
Bum Leathers— 

Plunger one Lower Valve—Per 


gro.: 
Inch... 2 2%, 214 2% 
$2.20 2.50 2.75 3.00 
Inch... $8 syz 8% 3 4 
$3.30 $3.60 $3.85 4.10 4.40 
er Cup Leathers—Per 100: 
oe. 8% $s 314 4 
$2.75 = 3.85 5.00 6.00 
Punches— 
Saddlerse’ or Drive, good...... 
doz. 50@75¢ 
Serine, single tube, good = 
WE 0:0.6.0:00.00.058 - $1.75@2.00 
Revolving (4 tubes) « kis,.6 6.4 6's aos 
doz. $3.50@3.75 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast St’l Drive.50% 
ae Nos, aAA, 1A, 10, . 
ercules > die, “each $5. 00:. wesevese 50 
Niagara Hollow Punches....+.++++++« 40% 
Viagare — lik Punches. evecencess 55&10% 


Belt and Ticket, “Bernard, 33% % 5, 


— is 


— Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, Painted ~, coe 


alia Nite, “Cort’ Reliable’ Hanger’ 
ME. uvciavessenesshessvennsssetesved % 
Cronk’s: 
Double Braced. test Rail. - ft. sue 
ih te Me ennicinansnsceuinns ¢ 
Hinge Essasce Porcccesecacqeoese S68 
= bs ft. 1.x 316 in., $3.00; 
xxx x 
1% x 3-16 i 
Hinged 4, Hang, # 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 
. $3.10; 1% x %8 in,, ' $3.80. 
Rc. 7, # 100 ft., 1 in., $3.40; 
100 1 in,, 00 ;1 
Ne oi ue ry $3.00 ;1%4 
Stanased I MDs seeeeseen.@ 100 ft. $4.00 
Lawrence 
# 100 ft. No. 501, $4.00; No. 202, $4.00 


New York, 1 x 3-16 in,. e 100 ft. $3.00 
Mefinney, 8; 


Hanger Rail, # ft., Meas 03 





None Better. ccccccccccce ossusee 
Standard .......... eee one %¢ 
Myers’ Stayon ‘Track......... Rous 


Michards’ Mfg. Co.: 
Common, 1 x 3-6 in., O03 1% x 
3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16, 
Special Hinged Hanger ile -60&10% 
& Lag @ Proll . ai cveccccced 50 
auge 0 ac we 
9 83, I 14¢; No. 33; 


a 
Ne \ 61, 62, $3.25; 63, $3.50; 
$i 0; eee "se e508 "Na i, 
25; 0 z, $3.50. 


Stowell 


See eee eee eee eeseeeee 


Steet Rail, 





Wrought Bracket, 1 3-16 in.... 
Wrought Bracket, i* x 5-16.. 
Srett 2 Bylo. eal Hat songasnasaneel 
L. B. Dasan “3 100 ft. 
No, ee | me kaskonnaae 100 ft. $3,00 
Rckeo— 
NOT'E.—Many goods are sold 
at net prices, 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn....$3.25 
Fort Madison Head Lawn....$2.70 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, 
GOZ.,, DEt..cecscecceeeeeeees eeccccces shee 
"Bt 
— Pg ion Garde 
os 5 ae, 6a, "1 ete. Wey 
view ctor "@ doz., 12 teeth 
$15,00; +n Si's0: 16° $18.00.....-.. ab% 
een City Lawn, # doz., 20 teeth, 
te; oe verccosegnll 
Anticlog Lawn, # doz............ ; 
Malleable Garden.............. 70&10%, 
Ideal Steel Garden, # doz., 12 teeth 
$15.00; 14, $16.00; 16, $18,00.......: 80% 
Kohler’s: 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth....# doz. $2.90 
Lawn Queen, 24-tooth.... doz, $3.00 
Paragon, 20-tooth.......... doz, 
Paragon, 24-tooth.......... doz, $2.75 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth.. doz. $2.40 


Malleable Garden, 1 14-tooth, ¥ doz. 
$1. 75@2.00 
Rasps, Horse— 


SPONDS coescciveucscnduakantiengncned % 
3 ~ ere TO0&5@TNRIOR 5% 
Liveright Bros.’ Gold Medal.70&10@75% 


McCaffrey’s American Standard, 
G0&10K5% 
New Nicholson.........++++++-20&10@75% 
See also Files. 


Razors— 
Fre fea aro, #4 eeees No oscannsmesneens 0% 
‘ox Razors loz., No. 42, 

ot 4, $20.00; No. me me} 2 2 

ree aoe BOY 
Silberstein: 

Carbo Magnetic. eal onan No. 

65. $13.50; Griffon 00, $12.00; 


all her’ Ree. wr 
Safety Razors— 


Kampfe Bros. : 
Star “safety, %%; Star Interchange- 


able, 25%; Star — Corn, 2%. 
Silberstein .........-. eve evcccccoced 
Reels, Fishin 
Hendryx: 
/ AGB, M M 16, 
Moy Ss 4 16, B 16. ioe “rubber 
Sepute. Nickeled Populo........ veray 








Mrson Nut Co.: 
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Aluminum, German Oils. a moet. By 
1240 N, 124 








Goeatetiton 102 BP il? BN. 202 P 
om itor, . 
202 PN, i02 PR,’ 202 PR.?....... 26 


304 P, 304 P PN, 00306 P 00304 1 BNE 

Registers— List July 1, 1903. 
Japanned, Llectroplated and 

BVOMGOE 2. coos cnn ts vce 66% % 
White Porcelain Hnamel....60% 
Solid Brass or Bronze Metal, 


04£10% 
Revolvers— 


Bingle Action.......... 95¢@$1.00 
Double Action, except 44 ec $1.80 


Double Action, 44 caliber... .$2.00 
DEED iis hie wenniers eee aren $4.00 
PEE: 656. sn bo cc we'd $4.50 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 
16 in.........per doz. $2.50@$2.75 
17 in. ........per doz.$2.75@$3.00 
> ere ----per doz.$s. as3.25 

Rings and Ringers— 

Bull Rings— 
2 2% = Sinch. 
Steel .......80.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 
Copper .....$1.15 1.85 1.75 doz. 
Rea’s Improved Self-Piercing, ® doz., 


pret z in,, $1.25; 2% in., $1.50; 
n. ° 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 


Hill’s Rings, gro. bowes.$4.00@4.56 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron..... 
doz. 50@55¢ 
Hill’e Ringers, Malleable Iron. . 
doz. 70@75¢ 
Blair’s Rings...per gro.$4.75@5.25 
Blair’s Ringers .per doz. $0.6 65 
Brown’s Rings. .per gro.$5. 5:50 
Brown’s Rinyers.per doz.$0. 65 
Rivets and Burrs— 
SOON 6 bien ed bac Waae 3314 @35% 
Carriage, Coopers’, Tinners, &¢.: 
Ree are - 70410% 
Metailic Tinned........... 70% 
Bifurcated and Tubular— 
Assorted in Bowes. 
Bifurcated, per doz. boxes, 
board bowes, 283@25¢; Tin 


aste- 
owes, 


29@32¢. 
Tubular, per doz, bores, 50 count, 
996 ; 100 count, 51@58¢. 
Rollers— 





Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction...... 50% 
Cronk’s Stay No. . .90 ; i 
sw Brinkerhoff No, 55, $0.60; 
Wea ceeceehabnawateenservencexees $0.84 
Lene’s Stay..... PboSR EC edarcecreceenens 40% 
Richards’ Stay 
andy Adj. ind Reversible No, 53.75¢ 
. O, K, Adj, and aoe No. =e 
Lag Screw, Nos, 55 and 50% 
Underwriters’, Nos, 59, 60 502 
Favorite es 60% 
Stowell’s vee Door Stay..# doz. $1.00 
Swett’s Anti-Friction................. 50% 
Screw and Spike Stay...... doz. 65¢ 
Hinge Adjustable Stay..... doz. 90¢ 
Rope— 
came 7-16 in, diam, end larger: 
gg OP ee b., 183@13%¢ 


Sisal, “1-16 in, diam. aa wa 


PUVE  .0,0.0,0,0 ccc cccccers b., 94¢ 
ag ~ + mam. and at ianjerst 
vO, UALITY... 200s 
Sisal, Hay, Hide a Bale 


Ropes, Medium aan Coarse: 


| gl >» Rn, aaee 
BO cick, en iW Aes & weit 9%4¢ 
Sisal, 17' arred, "Medium Teh 
Yarn, Coarse and Untarred: 
| DESOR RE p rere elb., TTA 
EE chain (ik 9,0 cube a Oc0c8 6(%.046'0:8 » &¢ 


Cotton Rope: 
Best, \%4-in. and larger.. .18@20¢ 
Medium, \4-in. and larger. -16@17¢ 
Common, \Y-in. and iarger..10¢ 
In coils, %¢ advance. 


Jute Rope: 
Thread, No. 1,%4-in. & up! 1b., 9¢ 
4-in. & up, lb Biot 


Thread, No. 2, 
Old Colony Manila Transmission 
Wire Rope— 
Galvanized . 2... 66.0.0 SIMEMSY 
PE candies ss cacenns 54214% 

Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfg. Co: 
SK ere 2% 
Rules 
Borwood .........+--60@60é10% 
I ane eka, wera 4 354 10@354 1045 % 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Boxwood .... 
Flexifold ... 
Ivory 
Miscellaneous i 
Stephens’ Combination............- 55% 
RET. weveecces 10% 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: 





Pouce e Eee Eee EOS See Tere er 





Tnfkin’s_ Lumber... 
Stanley R. & L. 
Boxwo 





sae cessersseseseses ene GG 
TWOPY onccccccscccccee el 
Miacetianeous eocce 00% 
Zi Te. ia iy 


ae en@e0a10 
ROXWOOM .s0+0+0+ 0" "5556 ipage@lOMIDS. 


teary 


ash Balances— 
See Balance, Sash 
Sash Locks—Scee Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 
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Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 
Saw Frames— 
See Frumes, Saw, 
Saw Sets— See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See 7'ools, Saw. 
Saws— 
Atkius’: 
crear 





Cross Cuts Z 
One-Man Cross Cut..........+eee++ 407% 
Narrow Cross Cut..........ssseesss 50% 
Hand, Rip and Panel.......... 35&57% 
.Miter a as Comeeee bunneemanee 8% 
Wood’ 8 Savages a 
mn 0. 3 
Caine 7 awe and. Feemnen, 06107 
Di nd Saw mping 
peering Kitchen Saws...30810810% 
Circular, Solid and Ins’ted soe 507 
Band, 2 to 18 > * 


jeneesere 





Band, % to 1%.. na 
Crosscuts .....cesseeee ane 
Narrow Crosscuts....... 
Mulay, Mill and Drag a 
Framed Woodsaws..... ° By 
Woodsaw Blades......-. ++ 25% 
Woodsaw Rods, Tinned............ 15% 
Hand daws, Nus, 12, - 9, 16, it 
D8, 120, 76, 77, B...cessseeereee z 
Hand Saws, Nos, 7, 107, i07%. 3 7 
of 00, Combination. |. cones sirsg 
ompass, Key Hole, eee 3 
Butcher Saws and Blades... 271304 





C. E. Jennings & Co.’s 
Back — a scannsalun By 
Butcher SawS....c.ssseccecseseecess 








Com and I Key Hole Baws. 35&5 
Framed W Saws. ceccccccccce isis 
Hand ho pt eeadone seceeceveee 20824 
mee per Blades......cccccccereees 35% 

ers Falls: 
Butcher Saws....... «+ -15&107 
Set re ae Wack *Tea104 
assachusetts Saw Wor 
Victor Kitchen Saws...... s0e10REOs 


Butcher Saws Blades.........- 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws.. 30% 
Simonds’: 
Conta AW iviccccoccscensaccescs 45% 
Crescent Ground ae Cut Saws. ee 
One-Man Cross Cuts........+.-- 0% 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag tien 459 





Wee Rec cccunscckescocccggeasated 
Back SawS.......+sesse+s Bassas? 
protener Saws sanwenss @35&7 ny 
Teal BAW cncsecenascctatss 2a 25&T , 
Hand sams, * Bay State Bra: 000049 
Com wkey Hole, &c.. 17 
SUR Wii neesecacecanpenceses W&7%% 
Wheeler, Madden & a Mie 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws............-- 
Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames— 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..25% 
Disston’s: 
Concave Blades. ...ccccccccccccscece $9 
Keystone Wa reckcccocunsas ecod 





= ree Seuage Cg Nos, 115, 180-5 


Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complet® 


Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades..... nary 
Griun's Hack Saw bk rames. .35&5é1 09 
Griftin’s Hack Saw Blades. » 1355410 
Star Hack Saws and Blades...... aa bets 
Sterling Hack _ Blades.. 
Sterling roe yr x Be es shee 
Sterling Power Hac aw Mac =, 
each, 1, $25.00; No, 2, $30.00. .1i ve 
Victor Hack ‘Saw Blades 
Victor Hack Saw Frames......... “De 


Scroll— 
Barnes, No, 7, $15.....--. eoccccceces 


No, 7, $15 ru 
Bb * Scroll’ Saw  Blades..........40% 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroil Saw. 


a eeeeeeeeeee 


without boring attachment, $18; 
with borin er peceee 26 

ions. comp ste. eaten le 
rs, complete 00... 
_ - 15&10% 
Seales— 


Family, ee - « 50@50410% 
Counter 
Hatch, Platform, % ys Fe 4 


cake eae aed 35.50 
... Platforms, dag = "te 8 
TO cicecs Rees oa. 


Union Platform, Plain. $1. e 

Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85 

Gystificn’ 8: 

Eureka 
Favorite secceccses 
Crocers’ Trip Beales pesos ecccccescces 

Chicago Scale Co.: 

The Little Detective....... 25 Ths 50%, 

Union or Family No. 2...........- 2 

Portable Platform (reduced list) . .50 

Wagon or Stock (reduced list) .25@35 
The —- es nomeas tas 45%, 

e anda ; . an - 
508 18% 


eeceee ccvcccccccccccccccccecce ome 


Sorape rs-— 


Rov, 1 Handle..... doz. SS 0as.00 
pee. 8 2 Handle..... doz. $2. 60 
p. 


. Light, $2.00; Heavy. $4.50 
Adjustable Box Scraper’ (8. R. & 
CEB he WR Witn6sctescesconnsescenuoumians 


Chapin- Stephens Co.. Rox.. *30@30&107 
Screws—Bench and — 
Bench, Iren, doz.. 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75; 1%. et 1%. '$3.50@3.75 
Rench, Weeecs cress 20420€10%, 
PEO, WOES cacvigvincda 2na20¢ 10% 
R. Bliss Mfg. Co.. Hand. -20&5@&107 
Chanin-Stenhens Co.. Hand......... 20% 
- Coach, Lag and Hand Rall— 
“0% Cone owe list Oct. 


Oct.’ 
Nand Rail: list Jan. a 


Jack Screw 
Standard LAst...... "5010 @ 75%, 
Piilters aaa tara -50&10&10 

Ss, & W 5n 


Machine— 
Liat. Jan, 1, ’98: 
Flat or Round Head, Iron, 
Brass or Bronze... .50@50é10% 
Fillister Heud, Iron, Brass or 


TOUNE ou ace wean 40 @ 40€10% 
Set and Cap— 
BE. CIGOR ao ccs aeaas T5EL0ETQY 


Set (Steel), net advance over 


BUG vba taccus crvcceccnuesme 
BO. BG. COR. civvinus 10k 1087 
Hex. Hd. Cap.. 2 TO6I0ETHS 
DT RO eee 50k7 g|R 
Fillister Ha. ‘Gin ania 60ETLY 


List July 28, 1908. 
Flat Head, Iron..... 
Round Hea, Iron.. é 
Flat Head, ‘Brass..... -8065@. . 5 
Round Head, Brass. - oan. , 
Flat Head, Bronze... .75€5@..% 
Round Head, Bronze .724%4é5@.. 9 
Drive Screws....... 8714E5@..% 
Scroll Saws-— 
See Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes— Per doz. 
Grass, No. 1, Plain... .$6.25@6.75 
a Bronzed Webb. $6.50@7.00 


No, $3 Clipper, Pol’d Webb. 
$6.75@7.25 

No. 6 Clipper and Solid Stee, 
$7.00@7.50 


Bush, Weed and promt No. 2 
Grate, Ne. £2005 


700 
.$8.25@8.75 


Bronzed Webb, No. i - $8.50@9.00 

Nos. 3 and 4 Clipper, Grain. - — 

Solid Steel, No. 6. - -$9.25@9.75 
Seeders, Raisin— 

TID iin cvaccctsswnvenssacccces 2@30% - 


Sets— Awl and Tool— 
Fray's aq. agel Handles, Nos. 1, $12; 
o” - iS cr ae vaoaoeuas 50% 
Jevatues “ Sti. x Model Tool 
one MN. “ccdcananneuasscedssadacadsdeas un 
Millers ‘Rais Pa = Pandas, No. 
1, $12; $12: . $18....15810% 
Garden rool 
Ft. Madison ‘three Plows, Hoe, Rake 


a re # doz sets $9.00 
Sets, Nall 
CONGO. 6 viccsctves gro. $3.50@3.75 
eR en ere 24% 
Cannon’s Diamond Point, # gro, $12 
40&16% 
ID. vcccccnkenessccsccias gro. $9.0 


# 
Snell’s Corrugated, a Ptasees 40&10% 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt y 4 


Victor Knurled Cup Pt....% gro. $7.50 
Rivet— 
Regular list......... - 44@15410% 
Saw— 
Atkin’s: 
Criterion ......0..++ se eeseeewererense MOY 
Adjustable cqcncgoeeneneecocecsonsaes 02 
Disston’s Star, Monarch and Ts 
capaadeuaecenans<ake watesesaaenien 
Morrill's WO). Reaaddnwadasecsat $15.00 
Nos, 3 and 4, Cross Cut....$20.60 
No. 5 Feicccccccvedceconcces $s 60 x 
Nos, Biss Uiasacdgtaaanseces 15.60 f 8 
No, 1 “Od” NB cacenicncxan, 10.00 
BROOUAE  wcccceccccccccscesssess 16.25 
Giant Koyal Cross Cut..... doz. $8.00 
Royal, Hand............eeee0- doz. $4.50 
Taintor Positive............ @ doz. $6.75 
Shaving- 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 30............ 
# doz., net, $24.00 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s........ +0 280% 
Sharpeners, Knife— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co...... 020 .80% 
Pike Mfg. 


Co. 
Fast Cut Pocket Knife am, 


# 
Mounted Kitchen Sand Stone, 


Me Olicadcccncngunsansicncagas $1. 
Natural Grit Carving Knife x 

Benes, FH G6B. occ ccccscccesss $3.00 

uick Cut Emery Carving 

nife Hones, # doz........ $1.50 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife } 

Hones, ® doz............ me 


ate— 
Smith & Hemenway Co., Eureka..20% 
Shaves, —- 





RE eer a aia s - +. -d02.$1.10@1.25 
ON a tare oa a eh , s 5@2. 25 
Bailey’s (Stanley B. @ Ey, O6.).2-6. 45% 
Razor Edge (Stanley R, et ey 
a |” A 55% 

Chapin-Ste hens Co.. 30& 10° 

Goudell’s. doz. $9.00....-.0++... 15&10% 

Word's Fl ati Debsccccconccoscssscas 50% 
Shears— 

Cast Iron.. 7 8 9 in. 
Best ....816.00 18.00 20.00 gro 
Good ...$18.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 17.00 gro. 

Straight Trimmers, éc.: 

Best quality we -70@70£10 
Best quality, N kel. -60@60¢ 109 
Fair quality, Jap... .90@s0és? 

Fatr quality, Nickel. 15@5410% 

Tailors’ Shears....... 0@ o@re107, 

Acme Cast Shears.............. 

Heinisch’s Toilor’s Shears........... 9 

Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.: 
GOO, TROD Tab. ccccecsccccces 30&10&5% 
WED izdcaicdecdanee sedvdednceved 50&10% 
WN 00 WEG, vn dccninss secanai 50&10% 

Tinners’ Snips— 

Steel Blades........ 20£5G20419% 

Steel Laid Blades..... 404 1050% 


Forged Handles, Steel Blades, snail 1. 





; ER Shears— 


Cronk’s Hand Shears............... 33% % 
Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears..... 33%4% 

Disston’s Crm of untae Hook 
and Saw. @ doz. $18.00............ 


. 3% 
on’s Heundnn teak eal doz., 
io nly, # is 


John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 


Pruning Shears, all grades........ 40%, 
P., 8. CBG "Sone met 3 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.: 

Hedge, Wilcut Brand.......... 60&10% 

Lawn and Border, Wilcut Brand. 

60&10% 

Sheaves— Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction..............- 50% 
PI x cccccacadeetesssoteuciessceaed 40% 
Wr aes We WE Jaden te ddecooieec 15% 
Wrichteville fees cutee hones 8742% 

liding shutter— 
Bending _ irewues éiieesanedsetaduees 40% 
NG Bi eiadnt onan ceceidsenedaneys 0% 


I 
‘Shells —_Sheiis; Empty— 
Brass Shells, Empty: 
Climax, 10'and 12 gauge........ 65&10% 
Club, Rival, 65&5%; First Quality, 
60&5% 
Paper Shells, Empty: 
New Rapid, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge 
25&10% 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge; Acme, 10, 
12, 16 and 20 gauge; Ideal, 10, 12; 
16 and 20 gauge; ‘Leader grade, 
25&5% 
Union, League, 12 and 12 gauge; 
REGS “GUM. oie cccnovccenscucaasene 25% 
New Climax, Defiance, 10, 12, * 
16 and 20 gauge; Climax, 14 

OMG TD GN ccccccccccodccccccss 8085% 
Challenge, a 10, 12, 16 and 
gauge; anges. Union, 14, 16 
and 20 oa epeater Grade. .20% 
Expert, 10, 12, 16 and 20 e 


Robin Hood, Low Brass.......... 20&5% 
Robin Hood, High Brass......... 3085 % 
Indian, for ‘Black Powder........ 2&5% 
Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grade.......... HOLS % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
high grade.........-40&10€10% 


Robin Hood: 
Gipebeless Robin Hood, Low 
High Bra 


$0&1061083% 
Indian, Black Powder.......... 40&5% 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co, : 
New Club, Black Powders........ 40% 
Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders.40&5% 
Arrow, Smokeless Powders. 40&10&10% 
Winchester: 
Smokeless Repeater Grade...... 40&5% 
Smokeless Leader Grade.. arene 
WE BO i ddncedavadcccaccccccas 


Shingles, Metal— Per 9 
Edwards Mfg, Co.: 


Bra 
Smobeless Comets, 





use Pants on 
= of . 
oe ‘ 6.25 
10 6,50 
Wheeling Peeregnting Co.: 
Dixie, 14 x 20 in. $4.35 $5.50 
Dixie, 10 x 14 in.... 4.50 6.00 
Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 5.00 6.75 


Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh: 


Ps 6 4hie'nn Cb RS per keg.$4.10 
MG acs dade deus per keg.$3.85 
Burden’s, all sizes.......++... # key 93.90 
Shot— 
25-1b. bag 
Drop, ag te Bei cscs errr, 
Drop, B and larger........ 2.20 
CO eee ere re 2.20 
CET a ccike mama Caemaden 2.20 
RIOME i-cuincuieaandagwnane 2.40 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902.40% 
Long 


Snow Shovel ae 
Handle.... . -$2.75@$3.00 
Wood and Mail. "D. "Handle, 
$3.25@$3.50 
Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation...... 
gro.$9. 50@10. 00 


eo eee eees 


Hunter’s Genuine. 
per gro. $12.00@12. "50 
— Metallic Biued, R. M. o,. ¥ s” 


$13.20 sk 50 sik 0 
Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
r——Per dozen.—, 
SN i aa aac 15 16 18 20 
Iron Wire....$1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.39 
Sleves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.00@1.05 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 
Sinks. Cast lron— 
Painted, Standard list: 
Beitto@e BVin...... 
20 @ 40 to 24 @ 50 in...... $09 
24 2 60 to 2h w 120 in. "75598 
Barnes’ low list: 
Up e. and including 20 x 36 in... .50% 
20 ne to 24 “no no ok wind aa id 
— ere 18 NO reu orm 
atlaipaaiiede — 
Skeins, Wee 
ee eer V@T54 10% 
BE ive gc hele ie .. J0@55% 
Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 


pl nel! Ree 50@50410% 
Bureka, Uneacelled Noiseless. 
6045 tens 


Victor A, Noiseless .60¢4 tens 5% 
Slaw Cutters—See Cutters. 
Snaps, Harness— 

GI cc cccacereceaa HO@4IE 10%, 

Covert Mfg. Co.: 

Derby, 25%: Yankee, 30&2%; Yankee 


Roller, 30&2% 
High Grade, 40%; 
Jockey 






Oneida. Community: 


Harness Snaps, 1 inch.. 
Swivel Snaps........... 
Swivels .........ce00- ~ 
Snaths— 


GD had sedtceneedecatanceeen 


‘Snips, Tinners—See Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 


Good Quality....... SVE 10@ 6045 % 
Si caskecahaen cs 60@60¢10% 
International Silver Co.: 
1847 Rogers Bros., 40&10% ; Rome, 
Diivadesstcctcnensd 50&107% 
Rogers & Bro., William Rogers’ 
PY MN ticcudsencecaceces 10% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand............-- 60% 
Wm. Rogers & Son............ 608102 
wcetlancous— 
German Silver........ .60@60€5% 


Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.: 
Ge ION inte cacdedebucscdveuse 50% 
Tinned Iron— 
Teas ............per gro. 45@50¢ 
Tables........per gro.$0.50@$1.00 





Springs— Door— 
Bardsley’s Spring and Check........ 40% 
Chicago (Coil)......-eeeeeeeeeeeees AUKELU fo 
Gem (Cobl)....cccccccccccoccccccccceses 207, 
DUNE COMNNC Td... ccacecd<ccsanennia: 35% 
Reliance (Coil).. 40& 107% 
Mier (Coll)....cceccorseceeceeessenecees 30% 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in. # doz. $1.16 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 
14 in, and W lder: Per 100 lb. 


‘Black fa ination ake me 75@$5.00 
Half Bright... - $4.75@ $5.00 
BGG: wieagaen sawn $5.25@$5.50 


Painted Seat Springs: 
hy v7 2 @ 26.....per pr. 47@49¢ 
14 @ 83 @ 28.....per pr.69@71¢ 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 
EENtePPTise ccccccccccccccccecccccces 30% 
Philadelphia No. 1, ® doz. $12; No. 
UE UGE MN acansnencotegsccucs 30% 
Pleuger & Henger Mfg. Cu.: 
Cactus, 65&5%; Japanese, 70&5% ; 
Nationals, 60&5%. 
Squares— 
Nickel plated...) List Jun. 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron. 15@—% 


Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 
POE es wedeeee 60£10£ 10@ 70% 

Iron Hdl, Try Squene and T- 
Bevels ... = See 
Disston’s Try S uares and Bevels, 
Rosewood Handle, 60&10%; Iron 
pe 15 


ae Try and Miter, No. 
1, BZ; 2 45 
Waaogeens, Lemon 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, 
$5. 25@85. 50; No. 1, $6.25@$6. 50. 
Wood, Porcetain Lined: 


Cheap wes wt eeuwad doz. $1.00 
Good Grade. . ‘ehavaees doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron..... tas $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. . . doz. $1.75 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind.......... 1b. 


Hlectricians’, Association list. 
80¢é 1046 108 10% 
Fence Staples, Plain, $2.25; Gal- 
CE ak «de woke 44 &aiiecs $9.55 
Pouliry Netting Staples ee ae 


per lb. S4@S14¢ 
Steels, Butchers’ Pants 
Dick’s 


Foster ree 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s......07°°7°"°""" 09 


Steelyards— 30610% 
Stocks and oc 


Blacksmiths’ .... 1 
Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Die 1% Ee 
Derby Screw Plates.................. 
GE i tikttiecassatecedabcuscedan: 3 
Lightning Screw Plate.............. s 
UN bid hike accident ids <odcneden. 2% 
eece’s New Screw Plates.......... 25% 
eeeeems Cherry— 
Seeman. Gi ea. ceccéndanie 2@30% 
Chicago Wheel & Rtg. Co., 1904 list: 


Gem Oil, Double Grit % 
Gem Axe, Single or Double Grit.65°% 






GO, Te isc cecackavenccadcagsaucced 65% 
Gem Razor Hones.........:........ 50% 
Pike 1 Mfg. Co., 1904 list: bb. 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 3 to 5% ir.42.80 
Arkansas St. No. 1. 5% to 8 in.$3.50 
Arkan ne Jee Becasesees .06 
Lily W ashita, 4 to 8 in.60¢ 
y Red “Washita, 4 to 8 in 60¢g |x 
Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in.50¢ 2 
Washita St., No, 1, 4 to 8 in.40¢ 
ashita No. 2, 4 to 8 in.30¢ 
Lily White. “Slips ¢ 
Rosy Red Slips....... .90¢ 
Washita Slips, Extra é 
Washita Slips, No, 1.......... 70¢ 3 
Washita Slips, No. 2............... 40¢- 
India G6.) Stones (entire list)....334% 
a Double “6 and. Coren um Oil 
Stone, See 33% % 
Quickcut Em ae Snakes Axe 


Stone, Double Grit 
Quichont mete Rubbing Bricks. 
indostan No, 1, R’g’lar.8 th 8¢ 
Hindostan No. 1, iM -B Db 10¢ 
Axe Stones {all kinds) 


eee eeeeenes 


Seadeuisccunosatenateas 8 th 80¢ 3 
cer Creek Stones, 4 to 8 in.20¢ 
eer Creek Slips......... oe 40€ 
and — aise debir aati ti dea a a 6¢é 
cythe Stones— 
Chicago% Wheel &, i gz. Co 
Gem, # gro., 1 0 in:, $8.00: 12 in., 


$10, 
Norton Alundum Scythe Stones: 





Less on 10 gross lots.. tf sa.80 
gross or more,. . $4.50 
POL Mie Co.. aa ay pr 
ac amon --P gro, $12.09 ) 
Lamoille 8. 8........ % gro. $11.90 
White Mountain 8, 8.# gro. $9.00 
Green Mountain 8. 8..# gro. $6.00 
Extra Indian Pond 8.58.8 gro, $7.50 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. $7.00 | 94 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. $4.50 4 
Leader Red End 8. 8.¥ gro. 34.50 sé 
Quick Cut Emery....% gro. $10.00 
Pnre Corundum,.....$@ gro. $18.00 
UD .nadphavadetedascscsdanad $7.00 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat. $8 
tmery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat, $10 
Emery Scythe Bise* st, Coat, $12) 
























1864 








AGE 


June 13, 1907 





Stoppers, Bottle— 


Victur Bottle Stoppers...... # gro. $9.00 
Stops— Bench— 
Millers Falls..........++++ tsseesee el &lO% 
Morrill's, # doz... No, 1, $10.00...... 50% 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12.50..........0.000- 50% 
*‘Soor— 
Chapin-Stephens Co...,....... 60@604& 10%, 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co..........cssesseees 20% 


Straps— Box-— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots....20&10&10% 
Stretchers, ei 
Cast Iron, Steel Points, doz. 
ae 


Booket ....+.+ oz eS 
BATE, BD GOS. 0c ccccvscccnevcccospes 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack — 
mer Combined, @ doz. $6.00...... 20% 
Woven Fence— 
EE |... .cceresnct serrenenre’ ea, $3.75 
Strops, Razor— i 
Star Diagonal Strop..........-+++++« 2% 
Stuffers, Sausage— . 
Enterprise Mig. Co.........- BE@W&T% 


Hastonal Specialty Co., list Jan, 


Sweepers, Carpet— 







Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. ; ¥ doz. 
Superba, Crotch M: chogany seed $36.00 
Triumph, kancy Ve..cers....+.,. $33.00 
Parlor Queen, Figured Rose- 

WO gcc vccenescncnnspndectecteel 
Elite, Hungarian Asa..........- $29.0 
American Queen, Figured Ma 

NOMANY .... 2s ee veccrecseceeceeens J 
Ideal, Bird's-Eye Maple........- $25.0) 
Grand Rapids, Nickel, $24.00; 

JAPAN eres csecccssccsccenseccees $22.00 
Standard, Nickel, $22.00; Japan.$20.0) 
Crown Jewel, Nickel, $21.00; 

Japan ...-..+..- “ars 
Crystal, Glass Top. «+ $36.u0 
Grand, 17 in, wide «+ $36.0) 
Club, 24 in. Wide......--...se+0- 00 
Hall; BW in, Wide.......ccccocces $60.uJ 

National Sweeper Co. ;: dus. 
Louis XV, Koller Bearing, old 

Plated cccccscccccccscccccce Jeveee $120.00 
Hepplewhite, Roller Bearing, Sil 

wer Plated........ccsccccsscceses 


Sheraton, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$60 
Ye Mission, Roller Bearing, on 


dized Coppered.......-.--++++++. 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glass top, Nickeled............- $36.00 
National ueen, Roller oe, 
Fancy Venee?s.........-seess++- 09 
Loyal, Roller Bearing, Venom. 
SRE snc assteanes avenue | 
Triple Medal, Koller Bearing, 


Nickeled 
Marion, Roller Bearing, N’kel. $24. 00 
Marion Queen, Roller Bearing, 

Nickeled ...ccccccccccccccscsccecs 4.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, N’kei. ae 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap. 00 
Perpetual, | mred oh) gs, a kel. oo 

ua eguiar B'r'gs, Ja 
Faasercs Weeten a Hiller 


Monarch Extra (17 in, case), 
Bearing, Nickeled..........«+.+ 
Monarch Extra (17 in. case), on 
Bearing, Japanned..........+.++ 00 
Auditorium (26 in, case), Ro’ ler 
Bearing, Nickeled..........++.-- $54.00 
Mammoth (30 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled...........-++- $60.00 


NOTE — Rebate: 50c ee dozen on three- 
fosen tote; Sh Bee Mon tondloase, tots; 
r dozen on ten- : 

a $2 per, doz on twenty- -five-dozen 


Streator Metal -pemmeenedl Co. : 


Model A, Sterling 





Model B, Sterling, Jepenned.. snemee 
og 1, 17 

1 C, Sterling........ 

Model D, Sterling pnannege +e og $19.80 
acks, Finishing Nails, 

&c. 

New List, May 1, 1905. 
American Carpet Tacks. . .90425% 
American Cut Tacks... . .904@25 9 
Swedes’ Cut Tacks....... 90425 %, 
Swedes’ Upholsterers’... .90&35 7, 
Gtiengs TaCKB.....+00e000% 935 %, 
Lace Tacks ror 90435 Y, 
Trimmers’ Tacks........ -90&257 
Looking Glace Eas aa eid 65% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 

90€40% 
Hungarian Naile. cee se een 
Finishing Neils............70 


Trunk and Clout Nails...... 80%, 
NOTE.—The above prices are for Stand- 
ard Weights. 
Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tiacks........ 
9044 or 5 tens 
See also Nails, Wire. 
Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 
Each 


RM. Co.: Oil Oil 
Gal. Emerald Queen City 
30 40 65 
60 A. 50 

Wilson & Frien 
Gal, Gasoline Vil 
30 $2.75 00 
60 3.50 .00 
120 00 15 
Tapes, Measuring— 

American Asses’ Skin ..59@— 

Patent Leather........ 253045 

Steel condcccss sess s+ ummm 

Chesterman’s .... . 25@2545 

— A A se 0& 

vorite, Ass Skin.......... 10@50 %, 
F.vorite, Duck and Leather........ 
Metalli d Steel. | ~_ 3a 
ec an eel. lower b 
%&5%%; Pocket, 3@35&5Y. 


THE IRON 
ee an 40&10@50°% 
Metallic Sebavcnstaiciewecadll % 
Patent Bend, Leather....25 10 
 eerec testes. aac 40@4065 2 
MN Dh cscncenacdeccdosavecest 33%4@35% 


1 
Wiebusch & Hilger: 
ns Metallic, No. UL, | 


GR énvecccnvcccenesevecsesesecssees , 
Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, "%-inch and larger... 
per 100 Ibs. $8. 75 @$3.00 


Thermometers— 
POG nk kane 804 10@80E 1045 % 
Ties, Bale—Stee! Wire— 
Mingle LOB. 600400658 8061045 % 
Monitor, Cross Head, &c.706244% 
Brick Ties— 
Niagara Brick ‘Ties............... 2&10% 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, 7'inners’, éc. 
Tinware— 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 


Tire Benders, Upsetters,de. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


Tools—Coopers’— 
L. & I. J. — se eharemeill 20@20&5% 
Haying— 
Myers’ Hay. Toolk...........sseseeees 45% 
Stowell’s Hay Carriers, 50%, Hay 
Forks, 50%; Fork Pulleys, 50%. 
. iniature— 
Smith & Hemenway Co,’s, David- | 
BOTA. sonnnncnnevenyseaseesesesncessecet 3% 
Saw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools....35&5% 
Syeda” LMAPLOVOU. ... cece eee cere 08 /o 
DuNONAS’ CreSCONls....s.ccccccccsccess 2% 
p— 
Bs, B I. J. White... .cccoscccvccescesese 25% 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom, 
Traps—Fly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1.15@$L.x5; gro. . $11.50@12.00 
llarper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1. ‘pi gro. $18.00@13.50 


: : me— °, 
Imitation Oneida........ 70£10% 
“cw we N 00090000seecceseneess 4G ddd 7, 
liaw ley & NOPton....++++- poceccccccoss 4 
VECROR  ccoccccccecccccedccoccncccess 70&10% 
Oneida Community Jump........... 50% 


Mouse and Rat-- 
Mouse, Woud, Choker, doz. none 


Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85@90 ¢ 

Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 

(Genuine) ; 

No, 1, Rat, ® doz., $13.25; case of 
naetaheohenencetnatbakiaul $11.50 doz. 

No. 3, Rat, # doz., $6.50; case of 
éshonnsonenhnnnsecamneanente $5.75 doz, 

No. 3%, Rat, #@ doz. $5.25; case of 72 
$4.70 doz. 

No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.85; case of 150 
$3.00 doz. 

No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; case of 150 





Trimmers, Spoke—*™ 9 
Wood's’ “BC «Lv niccccccccceccvscnce ssceuae 

Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing... ..... 2% 
Visston Plastering 20% 
Disston ** Standard Brand ’ 

Ce Rin ssn cacascocenssedivases > 


as ~wl 8 Steel Garden Trowels, # gro., 
5 in., $4.80; 6 in., $6.00, 
Never-Break ‘Steel Garden Trowels.. 


# gro. $6.00 
Rose Brick and Plastering........ 25&5 % 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering. 25% 
Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.; 


New York Pattern.............. 50&10%, 
Western Pattern...... otisaaaeia 60&10%, 
Handy Tr 16.00 


Grocery 







McKinney Trucke. 
Model Stove Truck 


Tubs, Wash— 
M’f’gr’s list, price per gross. 
No. 0 12 8 


Galvanized, ‘$64 $76 58} $96 1065 % 
Galvanized em : oe {. i. Co.) : 


1 20 30 
Per doz., Ness "70 6.30 7.20 6.60 7.20 8.19 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flax Twine: 
No. 9, % and \%-lb. Balls.23@25¢ 
No. 12, %& and lb. Balls.21@22¢ 
No. 18, 4 and %-lb. Balls.18@20¢ 
No, 25, 4% and lb. Balls.17@19¢ 
No, 36, 4 and \%-lb. Balls.16@18¢ 


Chalk Line, Cotton Me-lb. 
PE sc 4o Red sR eROe 2@3I1¢ 


Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 tb 


OO GE, cans cb adeccckees 11@19¢ 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 tallg to (b., 
according to quality. ..15\%4@23¢ 


American 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and 


Se. SEs 000s v0.0 UYA15\4¢ 
American 3-Ply Ilemp.  1-lb. 
PD isc achohaweunicd 1514@ 1614¢ 


India 2-Ply iIlemn, ', and %-1b. 
Balls (Spring Tiine) 101401146 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Rallis 


10Y%,@A1M¢ 

India 8-Ply Hemp, 1%4-lb. Balls. 
10@11¢ 

2, &% § and 5-Ply Jute. W%-Ih. 
etic a a ale auinal 181%4@ 144¢ 


Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Bls.41¢ 
No. 265 Mattress. 1, and V-lb. 


Balis, according to quality, 
80@6N¢E 
Wool, 3 to 6 ply....B 9¢; A 104 


Wine~ 


WONG BOs oni vccces 50 @ 50€10% 
Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson’s Adjustable............... 40% 
WEEE ‘eacctanvansdscescoacnseveced 40% 
EEE dhkoksidecadsaedecsoconecasas 25% 
CT SOW. . ODvececeseccessess 40% 


Emmert Universal: 
etter SO Makers’ No. 1, $15.00; No. 


Machinist and Tool Makers’ No. 
4A, 8: No. 6A, $10.00; No, 
OA, $22.50, 


Presto Quick Actin Adjustable 
Jaw, 25@25&10%; So id Jaw. 
S5ES5&107, 
Tiger Moactiniate’ ......ces«<osccaced 49° 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw mete 
each, Nos. 2, $10.50; 3, $16.00; 


$20:50; 5, $27. 
Fulton Mach, & Vise Co,: 





Ey ME bntiiavencdsnedeianestaed Be 
Star, Solid Jaw ene Z 
Hollands: 5% 
REMUS <secdoscvaseecsesacs 40@40&5 % 
SUROMS  ccccccvcccetecsccecees 65 c8GQ27 0%, 
Lew! s Tool Co,: 
EE IN ns ivcsenstenccosessue 0%, 
Monarch, 50%; Solid Jaw.......... 50% 
M assey Vise Co. 
CEE ccndscensiteadesqongcaneesons 40% 
Perfect, 15%; Lightning Grip..... 15% 
DEE sno dncceed acd, bnedananesabennell 20% 
Millers, Fails Ovai Slide’ Pattern 608107 
arwer's: 
Victor, 20@25%; Regulars...... 20@25 %, 
MEE ds isesnetehebdcgeniabeseel 40454, 
Combination Pipe........... «+ + -55@60 7, 
DEE. npcacedgenccdsesasentsnnces 20@25 7, 
Snediker’s X. L........ socccccccees 33% %, 
PINE bn ddcvccnsnsscncevessésosece 33% %, 
aw File 
Disston’s D 3 Camp or ‘Guide, Sy 
doz., $24.00, 30% BARING, ccssavees 
Perfection Saw Siow » 8 doz.. “a6 
MeRGINg .ccccrcccccocscecccccccseccocccs eo 
\Wentworth’s Rubber Jaw, Nos, 1, 2 
GE Brevi asvevevesnccccsscnscecseceecs 50% 


Wood Workers— 


Fulton Mach, & Vise Co,: : 
ML sbUaneiAeebecsasdeeounsseuneunven te 
SURE kn0n chdtnesonseonsccnnerecacresete 40% 

Massey Vise Co. 

Ligh anions Grip, 15%; Perfect..... 15% 
"ae es fuick Action, so 
. $6.00; 9 in., $7. in., 
chaaainammanene. 

Holland’s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5 

Massey’s Quick Action Pipe... eeeee “09 


Varker’s Combination Pipe: 
87 sean 60%; 187 Series, 60&5%; No. 


earn per M. 

ef ee eee ee 

B. E., 9 and 10.......+.-1¢ | 30 
iy Eig a 04 0.0:0: 6406.0 0.0.68 48 80¢ 3 

B. My Tb sn wi ere Msacet... 

P. E., 11 up seccccce sQamel & 

P. B., 9 and 10......+2. 125| Q 
ee eer er. swadaen 1.50 

P. in Sit osha bicecens 1.50 


Ely’s 3’ E., 11 and larger. $1.7 1.75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .83.00@3.25 
Ware, Hetlew— 


Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Holww Ware: 


ND. <:6b.0sbb2e00 ‘ - 45410 % 
PRUNE havi vcseewkeretes 5045 
Plain or Unground........ 60 9 


Country Hollow Ware, ow 100 
lbs. - $3.00 


White Enameled Ware: 

Maslin Kettles......... 65410% 
Covered Wares: 

Tinned and Turned..... $5410% 
45410 


BGROINE. 6.06.10 60:0 00.0 0-0 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware 
Iron Clad Ware..........+.. 
ECR, TOMS... cccccccscccecess 


Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 





EGOR 4 ccecs & 7 8 9 
Each .....45¢ 50¢ 55¢ 65¢ 
Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Spiders and Griddles. .65@65&5% 
Avery Kettles........ dencocsanesacensal 607, 
Poresdaimed ciccccccccecseces 50&5@50& 10% 


Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 
O55 


Never Break Kettles................ 60% 
Solid Steel Spiders and Griddies.65&5° 
Solid Steel Pssbeass, dhudesesude 60° 

Warmers, Foot— 
Vike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... 


Washboards— 
Solid Zinc: Rd 
Crescent, family size, bent frame. $3.70 
Red Star, family size, as 


protector 
Double Zinc Surface: 
Saginaw Globe, auty size, stz*ion- 


4A0G@HE10% 


ar, protector. a Phhekeeinads cushy eee $3.25 
Cable Cross, family size, station- 
EOE, nocsisccnscccbescabed $3.40 


ary 
Ningte Zinc Surface: 
} noee. = size, open back, 
pet MOU. 0000:0059.580000vese000n0 ae 
Single a Gc osctcvcesase $2.75 
Brass Surface: 
Brass King, Single Surface, open 
ML. cnciaansoanccosessenasancceae’ $3.65 
Nickel Plate Surface 
No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single oes 


Glass Surface: 
Chess King, Single Surface, OTe es 


Enamel Surface 

Enamel! King, ‘single Surface, venti- 

NE NEA cn Asitdiacnnkenencnien’ $3. 
Washers—Leather,Axle— 
OE ice se enw ts S04 10804 10€ 10% 
oo, EE ee HAINES % 

Coil: % 1 m% 1% Inch. 
1014¢ 11144 1214¢ 16¢ per bor 


[ron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 “~ M% 4 
Washers.. $5.90 5.00 3.70 8.50 3.30 
The above prices are based on 
$5.50 off list. 
In lots less than one keg add 
%¢ per Ib.; 5-lb. bores add 4¢ 


to list. 
Cast Washers— 
Over \% inch, barrel lots..... 


per lb. 1%@2¢ 
Weather Strip— 
Flexible Felt— 


Lined, per 100 ft., $2; $3; $4.....- 40&10% 

Moore’s Unlined. per 100 ft., $2; $3; 
ascivkersesvastetwondevubeas habe 50& 10° 
Wedges— 

Pe I 6 069: 0.a.0008 lb., .. @3¢ 
Weights—Hitching— 

II IR a irntwedscsancdaad 302° 

Sash— 

Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 

Eastern POE i 6 Si0 4482 


$30.00 
Southern Territory .$24.00@ 25.00 
Western and —e 
Districts .. 

Wheels, Well— 
8-in., $1.55: 19-in., $2.00; 12-in., 

$2.50; 1)-in., $4.00. 

Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 


- $25.00 @ 28.50 


CA Pi awk tse nes Gs 6 Bae 80% 
ee re eee 80€214% 
OOD Beene keewes io oven a 80ET1Q% 
WE CO Biccecwtses thie 80€21Q% 
Galvanized 
gO Sere ey eee F5b5% 
Be Ges 608 sea ne hae VETO 
Os 05-0900 es 7BYAd 10245 
° = 2 Tere rer To eee eee 9 
Yer pack wate 72 y 
Coppered : 
We Sawa b adeeb wa vale - 1565 % 
= ? & Sie oe caw sid TIA % 
5 to ceeceses AI 21% 
ek eee ee ee V5L 1045 % 
EN PW ind obese hee ame eed 15% 
‘inned 
RN ra: 6. © eile te mca TIE 1NEL1A% 
2 2 Serre rr ee TMS 
re rere 24¢ 1b., base 
PE: asvernssana 32¢ 1b., base 
PEGS PRUE WS inc ic ca ce 50% 


Spooled Wire— 

Annealed and ‘Tinned, 
10410@75610% 

Brass and Copper. .60£10@65¢é10% 

Retailers’ Assortments, per bog, 

$2.25 @$2.50 

Wire Clothes Line. see Lines. 

a tm 9 Cord. see Cord. 

Fight Wire Goods— 
steer We GOOdee 00-05 90€10% 
Brass Wire Goods....... 85625 7 
Brass Cup and Shoulder Hooks, 

80615 % 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Netting. .8065% 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.35 
Standard Galv. Hurdicare Grade: 
Per 100 sq. ft. 


Nos. 2, 24% € 3 Mesh...... $3.40 
Nos. § and 5 Mesh........ $3.65 
ie nS 6.6 a kre'ew:6 Gee $3.90 
Eo 6.801550 Sa eS $4.40 


Wire,Barb—s.67 :uue Report 
Wrenches— 

Agricultural .... - 75@75410 
Alligator or Crocodile. es 
Baater Pattern 8S Wrenches... 

WL5@20£10% 


Alligator Ketter, 70%; Bull Dog. 0% 
Bemis & ¢ 


Ad stable 's 40%; ; Adjustable * Pi 


40%; Brig; : pees. 40%; Combi- 
nation B 
Steel Handle Nut eeeuscecenekeeeaud 50% 
Combination Black............... 40&5% 
SPOOR: POCCOER, veccccctccdecaideces 50° 
STE. ntcmitindeenciasceancanieed 40% 


Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. .40&10&5&5% 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&5&5°% 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. 40&10&5&5°, 
Coes’, Genuine Hammer Handle...... 
40&10&5&5% 
Coes’ ‘‘ Mechanics ’ mM, 4 #06 108104543 
— Engineer. . 40& 





Elgin Wrenches, 
Elgin Rethreadin 

with one die, d 25 
Elgin Extra Dies, # doz........... .00 
Elgin Extra Jaws. ® doz........... 75 
Elgin Monkey Wrench Pipe Jaye, » 





RE SRST RAR OR Ae ae ei: 
& B. Machinist 
Case lots.. 
Less than case ae, 
& B. 
Case lots 50% 
Less than =. ee 40810857, 
sand Handles, P.. S. & W...... 50&5% 
is cacduutaunsdd sedehcanehavaoescs 65% 
van SR ere 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co.. 
Handy, 70%; Always Ready....... 50% 
Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit — Wrench, 5 gross 
lots, # gross. $7.50: ® doz........ $0.80 


Wrought Goods— 
Stables, TTooks, éc., list March 
17, 92 VE er Tee ee 8714¢10@ —~ 
Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
rors, Madison’s Farmers’ & Freicht- 
beonche bagtraduadubaseseecedcas list net 


Sheet... ..; per 100 1b., £8.85@$9.10 


For the Table of “ Current Metal Prices” see the First Issue of Every Month. 
‘ 
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